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read’s “Place in the Battle 


HERE is no question to-day about which 

so much has been written and which has 

been so much discussed as the question of 

health. Most of us can go back as far 
as the beginning of the “World War.” I recall the 
alarm that was created when it was announced that 
approximately one third of our young men were 
physically deficient. Perhaps that was the beginning 
of a great health wave that in the last few years has 
swept the country. Some of the “best sellers” in the 
literary market to-day are works on health, systems 
of diet, systems of exercise, etc., all purporting to be 
the saving grace for human ills. 

There is nothing strange about this extraordinary 
activity in the direction of better bodies and better 
minds in this country. The singular part of it is that 
the manufacturers. of wheat products have been so slow 
to take advantage of the condition, with the result 
that white flour and its manufactured products have 
received the attacks of the food faddists, health doc- 
tors, etc., until these articles have come to be looked 
upon by a majority of the people to-day as foods to 
be shunned. With the exception of a few leading 
minds here and there, little effort has been made by 


the milling and baking industries to promulgate the. 


desirable properties of white flour and its manufac- 
tured products from a health standpoint, despite the 
fact that in all other industries of the food family 
organized health publicity work has been going on 
all the time. 

In 1924, the dairy interests of Wichita, Kansas, 
employed me to make a survey of the condition of 
their business and put on a campaign to increase the 
consumption of their product. The first step in this 
work was to make a survey of the health condition 
of the school children, and it was found that one third 
of them were more than 10 per cent underweight. 
The amazing fact that this survey showed to the 
public was that the residents of the richer districts 
had a much larger percentage of underweight children 
than those of the poorer sections. It was found that, 
in one room of 36 pupils, 21 had come to school that 
day without any breakfast. An intensive health cam- 
paign was put on over a period of three years, with 
the following results: 

At the beginning of the school year for 1923, in 
all of the city schools 30 per cent of the pupils were 
10 per cent or more underweight. Health programs 
Were put on, stressing diet, and at the end of the 
year, June, 1924, the number of underweight children 
had been reduced to 18 per cent. During the vacation 
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period, when children are under the care of their 
parents, health work seems to be more or less neglect- 
ed. On the opening of the school year in September, 
1924, the children were again weighed and measured, 
and the percentage of those underweight had mounted 











H T. CORSON, executive manager of 

* the National Food Bureau, has 
earned for himself an enviable reputation 
as the man who was able to “start some- 
thing” in the interest of bread. Working 
with a small but ever widening group of 
southwestern millers and bakers, he built 
an educational organization that finally 
commanded the attention and applause of 
the entire breadstuffs industry of Amer- 
ica. In November the enterprise was 
taken under the wing of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and the scope of its 
activities became truly national. In the 
accompanying article, Mr. Corson tells 
briefly the story of the bureau’s health 
crusade, and outlines some of its most 
interesting activities. 




















to 24.5. The systematic health work was again taken 
up, and by May, 1925, the number had been reduced 
to 12 per cent. The vacation period again showed 
the effect of unorganized work, with the children re- 
turning to school in September, 1925, with 22 per cent 
of them more than 10 per cent underweight. Again 
resuming: the work, the number underweight at the 
close of the school year, June, 1926, was 17 per cent, 
and again at the beginning of the year, September, 
1926, 19 per cent. 

One might ask, What is the use of building up our 
boys and girls during the school year, only to lose 
the gain during vacation? However, ignoring the 
figures showing the loss or gain during the vacation 
period, and looking only at those at the beginning of 
the school year, they seem very encouraging. For 
instance, at the beginning of the school year in 1923, 
30 per cent of the boys and girls were 10 per cent 
or more underweight; September, 1924, 24.5 per cent; 
September, 1925, 22 per cent; September, 1926, 19 
per cent. 


Common Sense in Dealing with Diet 


EALTH habits were stressed as well as diet, the 

main point in the question of diet being to use 
common sense and supplement bread with milk, fruits 
and vegetables, especially the leafy vegetables. To 
meet the arguments of some, who look only on the 
monetary side of the question, it was decided to see 
what could be done by health work to save money for 
the taxpayers. It costs about $80 to put a pupil 
through one year of school. When a scholar fails and 
has to take the school year over again, it means an 
additional outlay of $80. 

In one of the school buildings was a room of 
backward children, which was chosen in which to make 
the experiment. In 1924 there were six failures in 
this room, indicating a cost to the taxpayers of $480. 
In 1925 there were 38 children in this room, and 19, 
or 15 per cent, were more than 10 per cent under- 
weight. Health contests were put on, rules of health 
and diet being stressed, with the result that at the 
end of the school year there was not a single pupil 
10 per cent underweight, and only one failure, thus 
saving the taxpayers $400. 

In 1923, Dr. D. H. Cooper, city health commission- 
er, made a survey of the consumption of milk in 
Wichita, and again in 1926, and the results of these 
surveys showed that the consumption of this article 
per person per day had been doubled. 

Aside from the monetary (Continued on page 1282) 
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VERY one knows that Independence Hall is 
in Philadelphia; every one knows that Car- 
penters’ Hall is here; every one knows that 
the first American flag was made by Betsy 
Ross in the Quaker City; every one knows 

all about Benjamin Franklin, his lightning rod, and 
the celebrated Saturday Evening Post. 

Perhaps no city in America can boast so rich a 
background; so colorful a past. There are said to be 
over 200 things in which Philadelphia was first. The 
Philadelphia Record puts out a booklet which recalls 
that this city was the first capital of the United States, 
that the first Continental Congress met here, that 
Philadelphia had the first United States mint, the first 
navy yard, the first book, newspaper and magazine, 
the first astronomical observatory, medical school, hos- 
pital and art academy, the first daguerreotype, steam 
automobile, insurance companies and banks. Likewise 
the motion picture was first shown in Philadelphia. 

But these events belong to history. Philadelphia 
has an equally important present, and although every 
one knows a good deal about this background, all 
do not realize that this city, third largest community 
in the United States, is one of the foremost industrial 
centers of the world; that Philadelphia leads in the 
production of steel ships (one is turned out every 48 
hours), locomotives, street cars, storage batteries, 
leather, textiles, cigars, dental instruments, talking 
machines, carpets, bone buttons, hosiery, saws and felt 
hats; that in 1927 the city turned out products with 
a total value that amounted to the staggering sum of 
$1,683,524,200; that ice cream is a Philadelphia crea- 
tion, and that more is produced and consumed here 
than in any other city in the world; that cinnamon 
buns originated here—which brings us directly to the 
subject of bakers. 

There are more than 800 bakers in Philadelphia; 
they cater to a population estimated at about 2,100,- 
000. The population of the metropolitan area is nearly 
5,000,000. It might be mentioned parenthetically that 
30 per cent of the entire country’s population and 40 
per cent of its wealth are concentrated within a radius 
of 250 miles of Philadelphia. In the city proper, the 
population is distributed about as follows: native white 
population of native parentage, 38.3 per cent; native 
white of foreign born parentage, 24.5; foreign born 
white, 21.8; native white of mixed parentage, 7.9; 
Negro, 7.5. 

Most of these people consume breadstuffs, and in 
somewhat greater quantities than do the inhabitants 
of less industrial centers in other sections of the Unit- 
ed States. The high ice cream consumption—14,605,595 
gallons are said to be manufactured in the city each 
year—calls for plenty of sweet goods, and the pretzel 
manufacturers say that many people are getting the 
habit of eating pretzels with their ice cream. An ac- 
companiment of ice cream is, of course, the cone. 
It is estimated that from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 ice 
cream cones are consumed in this city each year. 


The Flour Trading Community 


UTSIDE of the comparatively small amount of 

flour made here, this commodity is shipped in from 
other milling centers. Flour brokers and mill repre- 
sentatives constitute an active group of workers. Many 
of them are members of the Flour Club of Philadel- 
phia, an organization which includes some 60 members 
and holds monthly luncheon meetings which are ex- 
ceptionally well attended. Edward Knighton is its 
president. 

The allied tradesmen, machinery and supply men 
are likewise well represented in this great market. A 
large number of them are members of the Philadelphia 
Bakers’ Club and other organizations of the industry, 
about which more will later be said. 

An old-time Philadelphia baker said 
to the writer: “Not so many years ago the 
bakeries in this town were so thick that 
they clustered about every corner like so 
many saloons. Now there aren’t so many.” 

“Saloons?” 

He laughed. 

“Wh ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Chain 
stores are one reason,” he finally said. 
“Another reason is that the sons of the 
bakers who manned these many shops, if 
they want to follow the trade, are not 
satisfied to slave away at night baking and 
all that when they figure that they can 
make about as much money by taking 
jobs in wholesale plants.” 

The most recent United States census 
of manufactures showed that there .were 
810 bakeries in Philadelphia. The output 
of these shops represents some $52,000,900 
annually. 

A Philadelphia baker said to the writ- 
er of this article: “Look here, the ground 
is slipping from under us. Ice cream was 
invented in this city, and the bakers used 
to make most of it, But who makes it 
now? The creameries!” 

Another said: “We’ve lost some busi- 
ness, we retailers. Still, I can’t kick. I 
cater to those who want variety in sweet 
goods. People come in here with a quart 


“Bakeries.” 
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A Philadelphia Pretzel Peddler 


‘Philadelphia 
‘Bakers 


By .John P. ‘Broderick 


of ice cream under their arm and I sell them cakes 
and cookies. Old customers who used to live in this 
neighborhood come here every Saturday to buy my 
stuff. I give them what they want.” 

Which goes to demonstrate that it’s all in the way 
one looks at it. 

A large percentage of the population of Philadel- 
phia is German, Italian and Jewish, and the great 
majority of the bakers of this city are drawn from 
these three nationalities. There are entire districts 
where one finds Jewish bakers only. There are Italian 
colonies. There-are streets, such as Germantown and 
Frankford avenues, upon which nearly all of the 
bakeshops are operated by men of German extraction. 

The Italian and Jewish bakers cater to a clientele 
made up almost entirely of members of these respec- 
tive races. Chain stores are far between in the sec- 
tions where these groups predominate. Retail bakers 


are numerous—sometimes there are four or five to a 
city block. 

An allied tradesman, discussing this subject with 
the writer, opined: “With the latest generation of 
these groups it’s all different. They get married and 
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often leave their home districts to take up their resj- 
dence in apartment houses somewhere, and the melt- 
ing pot has turned the trick.” 

But a retail baker in an apartment district be- 
wailed the lack of business. 

“How do you account for it?” he was asked. 

“I don’t know. This should be a good district. 
I’m on a handy corner. You know, sometimes I think 
these people pay so much for their rent that they 
can’t afford to eat!” 7 


A Friendly Spirit Among Bakers 


THE bakers of Philadelphia are something of a clan. 

In no city that the writer has visited does there 
seem to be such friendliness among members of the 
craft; such briiderschaft. Every Italian baker seems 
to know every other Italian baker. Each Jewish bak- 
er knows all other members of the trade. The Ger- 
man bakers appear to form something of a guild, and 
each speaks highly of the others. There are names 
that have been associated with the baking industry 
here for years—Freihofer, Heermann, Schumaker, 
Mees, Marchl, Michel, Schlater—to mention but a few 
of the many old-timers. 

One agency which has done much to cement good 
feeling among the bakers of the city is the Bakers’ 
Club of Philadelphia. This was organized on Dec. 3, 
1924, by H. F. Schlater, Schlater’s Bakery; D. C. 
Wiley, Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery; W. H. 
Gibson, General Baking Co; Gustav Becker, Becker's 
Bakery; F. M. Glazier, Moore Bread Co; Walter Zear- 
faus, General Baking Co; R. Stritzinger, Stritzinger’s 
Bakery (Norristown, Pa.) ; H. Rauh, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co; W. E. Gamble, General Baking Co; 
Gregory Marchl, Marchl’s Bakery; G. J. and G. L. 
Conly, Parkway Baking Co; Mrs. L. J. Hawlk, Phila- 
delphia Home Made Bread Co; John E. Mayer, May- 
er’s Bakery; J. G. Herrmann, Herrmann’s Bakery; 
L. J. Schumaker, American Cone & Pretzel Co; B. F. 
Whitecar, Bakers Weekly; J. G. Dalton (Chester, 
Pa.); William J. Freihofer, William Freihofer Baking 
Co; Charles E. Mees, Mees’s Bakery. 

The purposes of this association are to “promote 
interest and encourage good-fellowship in the baking 
industry of Philadelphia; to encourage high ethical 
standards in the business; to increase the efficiency of 
each member by the interchange of ideas and busi- 
ness methods.” 

Meetings are held monthly. The present officers 
are: Walter Zearfaus, General Baking Co., president; 
G. Leonard Conly, Parkway Baking Co., vice presi- 
dent; F. M. Glazier, Moore Bread Co., treasurer; 
Theodore Brennecke, The Fleischmann Co., secretary. 
Some 100 bakers and allied tradesmen are members of 
this organization. 

There is also the mideastern chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, largely recruiting 
its membership from the personnel of Philadelphia 
bakeries, and holding its meetings bimonthly in this 
city. Its officers are as follows: Fred Hauser, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., president; Richards Conly, Park- 
way Baking Co., vice president; Thomas G. Ashbridge, 
The Fleischmann Co., secretary-treasurer. 

There is also the Bakers’ Merchandise Co., Inc., 
which has its warehouse and meeting place at 1732 
Germantown Avenue. This organization is made up 
mainly of German bakers. There are 250 members. 
Carl Stiefel is president, Frank Suntheimer vice presi- 
dent, Edward Graf treasurer, Frederick Leiser secre- 
tary and Gustave E. Flubacher manager. 

This group was organized in October, 1911, and 


“was incorporated in February of the following year. 


Each Tuesday afternoon the buying committee, con- 
sisting of seven members, hears salesmen, and prices 
are considered. That evening the committee meets 
with Mr. Flubacher, and buying plans are 
made. Most of the flour is kept in public 
warehouses, but other supplies are held 
at the Germantown address. 

The Bakers’ Merchandise Co., Inc., 
also has a country club in Horshan town- 
ship, where social gatherings are held 
weekly. 

In addition to the foregoing there is an 
organization known as the Master Bak- 
ers’ Business Association of Philadelphia, 
which includes a membership of about 
200. Monthly meetings are held by this 
group. Ernest Orthwein is president, 
George Silber vice president, Henry 
Roesch treasurer and Frederick Leiser 
secretary. 

The Jewish bakers have an organiza- 
tion of their own, known as the Jewish 
Master Bakers’ Association. 

Naturally, as in any city of this size, 
all manner of bakery merchandising meth- 
ods are practiced. Several of the whole- 
salers who operate on a national scale 
have Philadelphia branches; the General 
Baking Co., for example, has three bread 
plants and one cake bakery in this city. 
Among the larger bakers of the country 
is the Freihofer Baking Co., which has its 
headquarters in Philadelphia. There are 
pie bakeries and cracker bakeries, pretzel 
bakeries and (Continued on page 1235.) 
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TO BE TAKEN ON FAITH 

HERE is some disposition among millers to re- 

gard the purchase by General Mills, Inc., of the 
Texas and Oklahoma group of mills controlled by 
Mr. Frank Kell and the property of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., both announced within 
the past ten days, as a new sensation in flour milling 
and as forecasting absorption by that organization of 
a steadily increasing number of independent flour 
milling companies. This is by no means the case, the 
action of the General company merely making effective 
plans made known at time of its incorporation. As a 
matter of fact, the original set-up contemplated in- 
clusion of the Kell properties, adjustment of details 
having delayed completion of the transaction until now. 

No one, probably least of all Mr. Bell and his 
associates, can measure the effect of this new and 
large organization on the future of the industry. It 
is intended to be constructive. It is not, as in the case 
of earlier smaller mergers and attempted mergers of 
flour mills, a mere putting together of a certain num- 
ber of milling units in the hope that success would 
attend increase in size. Neither is it a collection of 
mills representing capacity to produce so many barrels 
of flour, regardless of location, equipment, record and 
management. 

Mr. Bell has conceived the plan of uniting a con- 
siderable number of established and successful milling 
concerns and bringing into the personnel of the or- 
ganization so created the men who have been instru- 
mental in making them successful. Each constituent 


unit will go ahead as before, each business being run. 


under the former management but with the added 
advantage of co-ordination with the heads of the 
other associated companies. It is not contemplated 
that policies followed by former managements will be 
changed, save as each may gain by association with 
and experience of the others and by unity of a cen- 
tralized plan. 

It is obvious that such an assemblage of capacity 
could be a threat to the peace and prosperity of the 
milling industry. It is equally plain that it can be a 
wholesome force, such as many millers frequently have 
pictured would one day come to give the industry 
leadership. Which it will be can only be developed 
by time and circumstance, taking into account the 
record and talents of the men directing its affairs and 
the fact that, almost certainly, whatever would be bad 
for milling as a whole would be infinitely worse for 
its largest enterprise. 

General Mills, Inc., so far as its plans and pur- 
poses are now visible, closely follows the pattern which 
many millers long have had in mind. Its policies are 
directed by men whom the industry long has trusted,— 
Mr. Bell and those who have grown up with him in 
the Washburn Crosby organization, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. 
Hurd, Mr. Randall, Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Thatcher 
and others long associated with Mr. Kell in the re- 
markable organization created by him. These men are 
not likely to seek to do injury to milling, nor is the 


company in its present pattern a structure which « 


Should be mistrusted. Rather it should be accepted 
on and in good faith unless and until it has by its 
own activities proved that it must be regarded other- 


wise. - 
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THE PROTEIN QUESTION 

Ase* introduced in the House of Representatives 

by Mr. Sinclair authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture “to determine and report to any 
Producer of wheat, upon request and without delay, 
the protein content of any wheat submitted by such 
Producer for such determination and report.” ‘The 
further clauses of the bill require that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in complying with such instruc- 
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tion, designate conveniently located public laboratories 
as recognized for the purpose of such protein tests. 

In its present form the bill is hardly more than a 
memorandum to raise the question, and it is not likely 
to obtain serious consideration as legislation at this 
time. It serves, however, as a reminder that before 
very long this problem of determining the protein 
content of wheat so that its full market value shall 
be reflected to the producer will demand solution. At 
the moment it is the most serious charge against the 
established system of grain marketing. The present 
system reflects the maximum market price to the 
grower in all save protein value. In that it fails com- 
pletely. 

There is, so far as The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker has been able to learn, little opposi- 
tion among millers or in the grain trade to the re- 
vision of grading rules to include protein determina- 
tions. As a matter of fact, both the grain trade and 
milling share some part of the disadvantage of the 
farmer. They have not, however, made even a fair 
beginning on the obviously long road toward solution 
of the difficulty. 

Now, while this protein problem is yet young in 
the house of legislation, is the best time for the grain 
trade and milling to undertake to find the answer in 
terms of good practice and good sense. They should 
undertake this in a spirit of honest effort rather than 
of opposition or delay. The grower is fairly entitled 
to the full milling value of his wheat. The difficulty is 
one of finding practical means, as opposed to political 
means, for insuring it to him. 


THE DEATH OF MR. MOSES 

HE sudden death last week of Mr. Lincoln E. 

Moses, president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, was a grievous shock to his. innumerable 
friends throughout the industry, and more particularly 
to millers of the Southwest, in whose counsels he had 
been a leader for more than a quarter of a century. 
Within the last few months they had recalled him from 
retirement at his home in Santa Barbara to resume 
the command which he relinquished five years ago. 
Even though he had been out of touch with milling 
for a long time and disliked to give up his leisure, he 
responded to the call and returned to take up his 
duties with the same enthusiasm and devotion to the 
cause of the Southwest which previously had marked 
his character and activities. He hoped for great 
things to be accomplished, only to be stricken before 
he had fairly set his hand to the task. 
Mr. Moses was a colorful personality among mill- 
ts. Many men in the trade disagreed with him in 
the shiftings and changes of trade policies and poli- 
tics, but, on both their part and his, these differences 
were always accompanied by greatest good feeling and 
a generous respect for freedom of opinion. He liked 
to say that these differences were because he was 
wrong, but he would have to live on in his error. He 
was easy to disagree with, but hard to fall out with. 
Blessed with a gracious and rather old-time charm of 
manner, a disarming smile and an unswerving loyalty 
to whatever cause he served, he often had his way 
about things when a clear but inarticulate majority in 
council was arraigned in opposition. 

When the proposal to recall him to the service 
of milling was under discussion, Mr. Hoffman, long 


and intimately associated with him in business, said 
that “‘Lin’ and the Hoffmans never did get along, 
but we fought successfully, honestly and happily for 
ten or fifteen years, and I strongly favor him for this 
job. We would like to have the opportunity to differ 
happily again.” This doubtless expressed the thought 
of many who heard it. People joyed in differing from 
him, but, right or wrong, they loved the association 
and being together in council; he and they forgave 
quickly and with former affections undimmed. 

Mr. Moses’ outstanding quality, aside from those 
forming his exceptional character as a man, was his 
unwavering loyalty to his neighbors and associates 
of the Southwest. He measured all things by its 
interest, and gave generously of his time, effort and 
means to its cause. He was a great factor in its 
milling development, and it may well be that his self- 
sacrificing return to its service may have hastened his 
death. His name will long be remembered as its true 
and devoted servant, and his memory will be forever 
cherished by those whose privilege it was to claim his 


personal friendship. 
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AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


AST week, in commenting on Mussolini’s adven- 
tures in forcing his countrymen to grow wheat 
nolens volens, we expressed regret that Italy’s multum 
in parvo government functions without political plat- 
forms, since this principle would lend itself so happily 
to expression in a “relief” plank. Deeper and wider 
thought suggests that this was an error worthy of 
correction. It is the absence of platforms which makes 
the thing possible. Mussolini administers seven cabinet 
places out of a total of thirteen, and when he sets out 
to boost Agricola over a stile he boosts courteously but 
with dispatch. 

The way to relieve is to relieve, is his motto. It 
may or may not work, but he requires no assistance 
from any of the Roman Giovanni N. Peeks. Nor does 
he make use of what in this country is known as 
whoopee. He merely says “let it be so,” and there it 
is, finis. Mussolini may be a black shirt by faith, but 
he is a red necktie and seven league boots when it 
comes to attracting attention or covering ground. 

Increasing the tax on bread on the promise of 
Italian grown wheat for Italy may be the most coura- 
geous thing Mussolini has done. Of all taxes, one on 
bread is most hated. Dynasties survive famine, pesti- 
lence and defeat in war, but are overthrown when they 
tax the loaf of the poor. Yet Mussolini is both wise 
and lucky, and he may have the people cheering for 
the new burden and Nature saying “by your leave.” 
For Mussolini is not altogether a Cesar. He is seven 
of them, modernized and with bells on. 


HOW DO THEY D@ IT? 

N a letter carrying New Year greetings to members 

of the American Corn Millers’ Federation, C. R. 
Martin, its president, says: “We have, in unity and 
to the advantages of all buyers and sellers, eliminated 
the speculative hazards by restricting sales of meal to 
sixty days. Most transactions are immediate, quick 
and prompt.” 

Which creates a question, most easily expressible 
in the words of a current phrase, of “how do they 
get that way?” Are corn millers more intelligent than 
wheat millers? Are they less given to their own views 
and more ready to accord with the majority? Are 
they . . .? Questions defy reply. Corn millers must 
be something that wheat millers are not. How, to 
repeat, do they get that way? 
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Domestic Demand. —Another period of generally light sales was experienced by 
millers last week. The year end holidays and the taking of inventories curtailed 
demand in all centers. The Northwest fared considerably better than the other 
sections, as several Minneapolis mills 
found an improved demand and did a 
fair volume of business. Most of the 
orders were for small lots for shipment 
in 60 or 90 days, although one sale was 
reported of 10,000 bbls to a baker for 
shipment in equal quantities during the 
next six months. In the interior North- 
west, however, this improvement was not 
felt, nor was it apparent in the hard 
winter wheat section, where sales for the 
week declined 12 points to 63 per cent 
of capacity. A better trade is antici- 
pated soon after Jan. 1, as several of the 
moderate sized and larger bakers are known to be about due for additional con- 
tracts, and buyers have no reason to be other than friendly to present price levels. 

Export.—Southwestern mills noticed a slight improvement in business with Latin 
America, although European demand still is very quiet. Buffalo also reported ex- 
port trade at a standstill. Pacific Coast mills are experiencing a diminished trade 
with the Orient, due chiefly to price differences and Canadian competition. Cana- 
dian mills are having an extremely good run on exporting business in springs. 
The western Canada crop is of such quality as to lend itself to straight run grades, 
and mills there are making the most of the opportunity. On the other hand, it is 
not easy to sell mill brands in the older markets such as London and Glasgow. 

Clears.—The market on clears is firm. Many mills are oversold, although there 
are few that do not have a car or two to offer from time to time. 

Prices——With the wheat market moving within an extremely narrow range 
and millfeed values steady, flour prices were generally unchanged throughout last 
week. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are fair in most of the important milling 
centers. Kansas City gained 6 points last week, and the total output there to date 
this year is about 8,000 bbls ahead of last year’s all-time record production. It is’ 
probable that that center will produce about 150,000 bbls more this year than ever 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour out- 
put at principal milling centers, by weeks 
ending on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual 
weekly output of flour, percentages weighted 
to capacity of mills reporting, to possible 
output when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Dec. 24 Dec. 25 
Dec, 22 Dec. 15 1927 1926 NORTHWEST— Dec. 24 Dec. 25 
Minneapolis ...252,923 209,996 271,563 173,769 Dec. 22 Dec. 15 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior .24,695 21,325 20,020 18,020 Minneapolis ...... BB 46 59 33 
Outside mills*..121,502 227,857 192,234 163,859 | Duluth-Superior .. 67 58 54 49 
Outside mills* .... 52 53 45 36 
Totals .399,120 459,177 483,817 355,648 — lit pe ie 
SOUTH WEST— Average ..... 64 49 52 37 
Kansas City... 152,388 140,229 151,553 117,504 orrayaetT— | 
lp es Ga tht pg 4 Kansas City ..... 77 71 17 67 
Atchison ...... 30,068 26,035 24,316 19,300 SAEAES 97 a4 Hi P44 
Wichita ....... 37,559 40,188 33,434 42,084 Wichita wereegrss 80 6a 53 7 
IEE aac 6000 36,464 38,572 40,195 25,000 ealen . PrP EE tice 38 82 87 + 
St. Joseph .... 38,877 84,676 36,860 87,706 Som Tent te cos orm 
25 ee 700 99 St. Joseph ....... 70 73 53 58 
CURR. cvcance 782 22,702 22,196 19,522 Omaha 95 83 81 71 
Pe Bip he + i ye a re a 
Outside millst..224,883 215,809 163,657 190,500 Gite iiss 2) 74 68 48 87 
© © ° ow aes | —_ aes 
Totals ....502,962 anne A 441,615 pore Pr 71 $1 ‘3 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH _— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 32,900 34,900 26,800 26,000 gt. Louis ......... 44 43 
Outsidet -- 45,000 44,400 43,000 40,800 Outsidet ....... Hr $1 50 47 
Central States] 63,068 76,852 55,057 14,840 Central States{... 60 60 62 41 
Southeast ..... 87,577 84,252 89,814 97,973 Southeast ........ 68 68 68 59 
Totals ....228,545 240,404 214,671 179,613 Averame «oot: 60 60 38 63 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
PortianG 2.000 cecce 28,123 26,133 24,346 |. es 16 42 39 
Seattle ........ $7,278 36,753 30,997 12,139 Seattle ........... 80 79 66 26 
Tacoma ....... 48,488 47,228 39,600 29,251 Tacoma.......... 85 83 69 61 
Totals 85,766 112,086 96,730 65,736 Average ..... 83 79 58 40 
ee 184,257 185,354 214,288 169,140 Bi oss vs ew 72 73 84 71 
Chicago ....... 35,903 29,959 36,000 30,000 Chicago .......... 90 75 90 15 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, -but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 
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before in its history. With carrying charges becoming effective on Jan. 1, a better 
flow of specifications is anticipated within the next week, although there is no 
doubt that extremely large quantities of flour will be carried over into the new 
year on mills’ books. 

Millfeed—Demand for millfeed is less active than in other recent weeks, with 
little buying and slightly freer offerings. Quite a number of mills have had track 
stuff to dispose of within the last week, and some mixers are asking that delivery 
of their purchases be held up until after inventories are over. Canadian mills are 
offering increased amounts in the eastern United States for January-March ship- 
ment, and this has had a somewhat depressing effect on the situation. Prices, how- 
ever, are but slightly, if any, lower than a week ago. 

No Cabled Report.—Owing to the fact that the European markets are inactive 
over the holidays, there is no cabled report from the London office of The North- 
western Miller this week. 

o> 


Food Stocks Are Climbing 


‘ J IGOROUS advances in almost the entire list of shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange which occurred last week were shared in by many of the food stocks. 
The only material loss was in the fast moving and highly speculative National 
Tea, which broke 10 points. Standard Milling, common, renewed its climb to higher 
levels, and closed 9% above the quotation for Dec. 18. Purity Baking also was 
strong and active, and went 7% higher. United Biscuit of America was up 4 points, 
and National Biscuit 3%. Postum gained 3, Continental A and Kroger each 11, 
and Pillsbury common 1. Kroger was attracting considerable attention by the 
recent additions it has been making to its chain, and because its growth has been 
much more rapid than other systems. Continental Baking issues were in excep- 
tionally good demand, due largely to the report that, in the five weeks ended Novy. 
24, profits were about double those of the corresponding period last year. It is the 
contention of many investors that this improvement is likely to continue. 


The highest and lowest prices for food stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change registered in 1928 and the close Dec. 26, Dec. 18 and Dec. 11 of this year are 


here shown (quotations by courtesy of Chas. E. Lewis & Co., Minneapolis): 
—1928—_, Dividend in oH Clos 
High Low dollars Dec. 26 Dec. 18 Dee. 11 
53% 26% Bu nec aaaieey iene oe Bere 48% 47 % 
9% 3% ooses a xeen sweveeawes 8% 8% 7% 
96% 73 8.00 = DE webb 60600 69:45 89% 90 90% 
89% 65 *3.75 Fleischmann Co. ..........e+6:5 77% 77% 79% 
17 6% eevee *eGeneral Baking ......ccccces 9% 10 9% 
86 72% 8.00 do Se 0.00 0634008600 76% 76% see 
96 63 3.00 co a ee eee 84 84 83% 
100% 98% 6.50 do PS err a ‘cae vaad 
132% 73% 71.00 Kroger Grocery & Baking...... 116% 114% 116 
88% 44% 1.60 ee Serre rr 62% 66 
125 117% 7.00 do a ar 165% dees 
195% 159% *7.00 National Biscuit Co. ........... 185% 182 
390 160 4.00 PeReeeee TO GO, coscccccccvese 330 340 
93 34 3.00 i. it Bee $87 81% 
57% 32% *2.10 Pillsbury Flour Mills .......... 51% 50% 
140% 108 6.50 do  sustseedecces aes er 
74% 61% 3.00 Se eee 68% 65% 
139% 75 3.00 eo ee, eee 127% 119% 
139 100 5.00 Standard Milling .............. 140% 1304 
112 97 C—O $109 % 109% @110 
70% 54% 4.00 OO ENTS BA cow ccnsecess 66 oece 
33 13% rs) BD ccccvcecscesvese 26 ach 
57 34% 1.60 United Biscuit of America..... 150 46 
123 70 8.00 Wee See BD ceveccecscvcces t74% 74 
29% 15% oeees do DD cataneneddanqes 16% 17% 
97% 77 7.00 do eae 80 80 





*Includes extra cash dividend. fAlso paid stock dividend during year. 
stocks. tDec. 24 close, 
<oeS 
Trading in Grain Futures—November Transactions 

Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during November, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye nated Flaxseed Tx 






Chicago Board of Trade .......... 542,953 418,806 40,662 23,371 1,025 
Chicago Open Board .............. 22,989 12,943 767 8 aces 3 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 84,896 ieee 7,329 2,991 7,317 5, 000 107 





Kansas City Board of Trade....... 48,253 20,736 


Duluth Board of Trade ........... *46,296 oan rrr 5,908 314 3, 320 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... 2,033 1,740 om unes nee 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.. 1,505 3,201 577 260 

Seattle Grain Exchange ........... 601 oeee ese sess seee 

Los Angeles Grain Exchange ...... esee seas eee eoee 58 





Totals, all markets—For November 749,526 457,426 49,335 32,538 7,689 8,32 
Sf rrr re ee 837,307 472,726 103,545 48,966 6,101 9,83 

Chicago Board of Trade year ago.. 636,816 439,605 85,447 35,673 “oar ae 
*Durum wheat with the exception of 335,000 bus. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 





side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’’ side; bushels, 00's 
omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
November, 1928 ............ 129,718 90,553 29,997 12,222 
November, 1927 ............ 91,783 77,134 35,026 10,768 
October, 1928 .........e.00% 120,644 81,548 29,314 11,826 
September, 1928 ........... 114,061 77,168 29,562 10,431 
ME, BOBS cc ecessesegeee 111,279 79,207 26,765 9,005 
Ph ME ws Gb nde ses vase 90,257 78,156 23,824 10,381 
PEED He i'g.a eect cus cence 92,547 83,174 23,901 10,249 
Se ss Se vb §d.00 4-008 0 8 104,123 82,361 30,890 7,763 
Pee 105,609 91,532 34,559 8,551 
BATE, -TORS ..2.0.ccvevecceris 88,281 98,849 33,671 8,355 
February, 1928 ............ 86,679 98,133 37,221 9,580 
MOMORET,. BOBS: 2.0.00 kcapcess 81,733 83,525 36,132 9,882 
POOREST, TORT ccc ccccaceee 75,934 75,150 34,430 9,746 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, Dec. 26. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 






(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 

Spring first patent ......... $5.75@ 6.30 $6.10@ 6.60 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.70 -.@ 7.30 $6.25@ 6.50 $7.15@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.20@ 7.45 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.30@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.25 ots ste eule 5.80@ 6.10 --@ 6.70 5.85@ 6.25 6. mee | 6.90 6.35@ 6.70 6.20@ 7.35 6.20@ 6.50 @. 
Spring first clear ........... 4.90@ 5.25 5.15@ 5.30 Se eee 5.00@ 5.30 -.@ 5.70 5.50@ 5.90 +. Pee 6.05@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.40 ee eee --@. 
Hard winter short patent... 5.50@ 6.10 a 5.95@ 6.30 7 Sew am, des «ws 6.00@ 6.50 5@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.15 6.10@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.70 6.75@ 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.15@ 5.45 ose 5.40@ 5.50 sQeeee Tre, ore 5.50@ 5.75 te 6.25 6.35@ 6.60 eee. free 6.00@ 6.40 --@. 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.75@ 5.10 - 4.60@ 4.75 B.in bie’ < oD y'ai0.0 See s@icss Stes sade ouseldows re sen --@ 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.10@ 6.75 »-@.. o- @... -@.... pe Sefas re ere 7.60@ 8.25 agae @ cove 6.75@ 7.40 6.50@ 7.00 8.40@ 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.70@ 6.20 - A Are er Ak ee es 6.00@ 6.40 ere, on *5.90@ 6.90 6.10@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 
Soft winter first clear ...... 5.10@ 5.50 oo 8 RCS 0s o@icee re: Piee Sin MES Se er re ae a ae 6.00@ 6.25 ead awen 5.90@ 
Rye Gour, White ...cccccccser 6.45@ 6.50 6.45@ 6,60 re, Fe" -»-@ 7.00 6.60@ 7. 00 6.85@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.35 oo @.-. -@ 
Bee MO, GOR occ cccccccese 4.50@ 4.80 4.55@ 4.70 --@.. oe -@ 5.10 -@ 6.00 Tis 7 rt 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 5.45@ 5.55 ED vcce 000 @- 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toreate +ewinnines 
Family patent . he 10@ 7.60 $....@ DE . -os@sorre Seecs bee $6.25@ 6.40 Spring top patent{.. g-»é - @7.20 co - @7.65 Spring exports§............ 32s 
| ee 4.80@ 5.80 coco @ cee Dakota. ........ 6.40@ 7.20 8.25@ 8.50 Spring second = - @6.60 - @6.55 Ont. 90% patentst.$5. ig ad 
CSut-O ..ccccees 6.10@ 6.60 coc oD “coce Montana ....... ‘6.70@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.75 Spring first clear{ . - @5.50 - @5.55 Ontario exports§ .......... 


*Includes near-by straights. fNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In gates, ‘Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. {Secondhand pT aaa -lb jutes. 
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W. B. WARD AGAIN HEAD 
OF WARD CORPORATION 


First President of Baking Firm Succeeds 
George B. Smith—Has Been Active 
in Chain Mergers 


New York, N. Y.—Announcement was 
made last week of the return of William 
B. Ward to active direction of the Ward 
Baking Corporation as president, effec- 
tive Dec. 20. Mr. Ward, who retired as 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
corporation about a year ago, succeeds 
George B. Smith, who held the office 
since March, 1925. 

Of the fourth generation of a family 
of bakers, Mr. Ward has played a spec- 
tacular part in the development of the 
business founded in 1849. He became 
the first president of the corporation, 
when it was formed in 1923 to take over 
the Ward Baking Co. Probably the most 
widely known member of the industry to 
the general public, he is generally credit- 
ed with being the driving force behind 
the consolidations and mergers of bak- 
ery chains which featured the develop- 
ment of the industry since the World 
War. 

He has been at various times connect- 
ed with the United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, the forerunner of the modern hold- 
ing corporations, the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation and the General Baking 
Corporation. His activities in the stock 
of the latter concern led to the filing of 
several lawsuits against him, most of 
which were later withdrawn and one of 
which was recently dismissed by the 
court. 

The most spectacular of the enterprises 
with which Mr. Ward has been connected 
was the formation of the Ward Food 
Products Corporation in January, 1926. 
When the articles of incorporation were 
filed in Maryland, it was announced that 
the authorized capital stock would be 
2,000,000 no-par shares, and the charter 
was unique in that unusual provisions 
were made for philanthropic enterprises. 
Rumors that the corporation planned to 
absorb the Ward, Continental and Gen- 
eral organizations aroused a tempest of 
protest in the press, and cries of “bread 
trust” were widespread. 

The Department of Justice filed a suit 
to restrain the combination. The defend- 
ants denied that there was any attempt 
to violate the Clayton act or Sherman 
antitrust law. However, on April 3 a 
decree was handed down dissolving the 
Ward Food Products Corporation, re- 
ducing the authorized capitalization of 
the General Baking Corporation and pro- 
viding for the complete separation of the 
Ward Baking Corporation, the Continen- 
tal Baking Corporation and the General 
Baking Corporation. The defendants 
were perpetually enjoined from again 
attempting such a combination. 

oo 
WOOLWORTH GROCERY IMPRACTICAL 

The recent publicity given to the Wool- 
worth chain stores when they instituted 
groceries into their merchandise system 
resulted in an interview with Mr. Par- 


sons, president of Woolworth’s, by the | 
Journal of Commerce, in which he de- | 
clared that although package goods sold | 
fairly well, the public wanted staples, | 


which resulted in the company gradually 
dropping the grocery counter.—Retail 
Grocers’ Advocate. 
oo 
COMPANY TO SELL ELEVATORS 
Des Mornes, Iowa.—E. O'Neil, of 
Gund, Sein & Co., Hancock, Iowa, own- 
ers and operators of 19 grain elevators 
throughout Iowa, has announced that his 
company will dispose of all its grain 
elevators and discontinue that line of 
business. Names of prospective pur- 
chasers were not given. 





oop 

AN ACQUAINTANCE WITHOUT CONTACT 

A family at Sheerness, England, has 
been in weekly correspondence with a 
family in Ireland for no less than 70 
years without any of the correspondents 
ever having met. This remarkable cor- 
respondence was started in 1855 when 
& young sailor, named Conaghan, mys- 
teriously disappeared from a trading 
vessel, whereupon a friend of his, named 
Henry George, naval cadet of Sheer- 
ness, wrote to Conaghan’s relations in 
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Donegal, Ireland. From that time till 
the death of Conaghan’s father, Henry 
George remained in correspondence with 
him. The original topic of their corre- 
spondence gradually disappeared from 
their letters, but they continued to cor- 
respond on family matters. A year aft- 
er the death of Mr. Conaghan, Henry 


George also died, namely, in 1887, but 
his son, Walter George, continued the 
correspondence with the family Conag- 
han. Walter George is now 63 years of 
age and considers the weekly exchange 
of letters as something quite natural, al- 
though he has never met any of the per- 
sons to whom he writes, nor vice versa. 
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Sales Profit and Loss Analyses 
By H. H. Hanneman 


HE crawfish is said to walk back- 

ward to go forward. This method 

of locomotion is unusual, but when 
consistently applied does result in head- 
way. This strange attribute of the crus- 
tacean, in a sense, illustrates the prin- 
ciple of the ordinary historic cost ac- 
counting in its relation to meeting the 
needs of the sales department. 

It is largely the fault of the account- 
ing function when the sales department 
or management is insufficiently informed. 
However, the full realization of the value 
of daily flour sales profit and loss analy- 
ses by the management, and the under- 
standing of this accounting procedure 
by the accounting department, should 
result in united action to apply the rem- 
edy. The management or sales depart- 
ment that looks backward only at the 
profit record of shipments, and does not 
look forward to the profit trend of flour 
sales when made, has insufficient infor- 
mation to direct intelligently the sales of 
a flour mill. 

Some flour mills have realized the 
need of daily flour sales profit and loss 
analyses in terms of standards, and now 
have such accounting procedure in op- 
eration. Such mills are increasing in 
number, and it seems as though their 
experience would be valuable to all mills. 

The most logical basis for the meas- 
urement of daily profit and loss trends 
of sales made is the comparison of gross 


William B. Ward, Who Has Returned to the Office 
Baking Corporation, a Position He Held When the Firm Was O 





margins per barrel. By gross margins is 
meant the bulk sales value f.o.b. mill, less 
net wheat cost. By “net” wheat cost is 
meant the cost of the wheat at standard, 
less the estimated credit per barrel from 
byproducts. The resultant gross margins 
should be sufficient to cover all ex- 
penses, plus a merchandising profit. 

These data tabulated each day by sales 
zones or kinds of flour booked, or both, 
will indicate at once the profitable busi- 
ness accepted. These cumulative profit 
and loss trends per barrel, measured 
with predetermined cost standards, are 
of great value to the management. 
There can be no question that the study 
of such daily statistics will influence the 
sales policies and substitute “backbone” 
in place of “wishbone.” 
™ Sometimes a mill will accept some so- 
called emergency business to insure 
Steady operations, or to dispose of a 
surplus accumulation of certain grades 
of flour. The tendency in such cases is 
to assume a lower cost, and so seemingly 
justify the sales made—a species of self- 
hypnotism. 

There is no quarrel with the policies 
of any mill that at times meets such 
emergencies in this manner. The quarrel 
is with this false cost accounting prin- 
ciple that assumes a flour sold at a dis- 
count can actually be produced at a 
less cost than flour sold at a fair profit. 
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NOVEMBER OUTPUT IS 
LOWEST OF CROP YEAR 


Production of United States Mills in Calen- 
dar Year to Date Considerably High- 
er Than for 1927 


Flour production in the United States 
declined rather sharply, in November, to 
9,905,915 bbls, according to the prelim- 
inary estimate issued early this week by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The November figure is 1,672,- 
821 bbls less than the output reported in 
the preceding month, and is the lowest 
since July. The output is larger, how- 
ever, than in November of last year, 
when 9,735,104 bbls were produced, and 
it also exceeds the output of any month 
of 1927 except two. The per cent of ca- 
pacity operated was 60.8, compared with 
66.2 in October, 58.5 in the corresponding 
month of last year and an average for 
this year to date of 55.5. 

A comparative statement for 695 iden- 
tical concerns shows November, 1928, 
output to be 9,706,605 bbls, compared 
with 11,409,496 in the preceding month 
and 9,633,209 in November, 1927. 

Production in the first 11 months of 
the current calendar year totals 103,078,- 
796 bbls. In the same period of 1927, 
it was 99,943,267. An average of 1,050 
mills have reported to the department 
this year, compared with 1,055 last year. 
The increased production shown by the 
figures for 1928 is held to be largely the 
result of combining two half crop years 
when the running time was somewhat 
above normal, and comparing them with 
two half crop years in neither of which 
the output was large. Students of the 
situation do not believe that the in- 
creased production in the calendar year 
1928 indicates a comparative increase in 
the consumption of white flour. 

An average of 274.6 lbs wheat was 
necessary to manufacture a barrel of 
flour last month, compared with 273.9 
in October. Offals obtained per barrel 
of flour averaged 79 lbs in November 
and 78.6 in October. 


oo 


DO WE NEED MILLERS? 

Although machinery has replaced hand 
labor, the process of bread making has 
remained the same from the early days 
of history. To become bread, wheat has 
always traveled from the threshing floor 
to the flour mill, and thence to the 
dough board and the baker’s oven. 

Are all these stages necessary? <A 
continental scientist named Gross says 
the flour stage is not only unnecessary, 
but wasteful, and he has discovered a 
process of making dough directly from 
the grain. 

Separate milling and the cost of pack- 
ing and transport between the granary 
and the mill, and the mill and the bak- 
er, are eliminated. Instead, two inter- 
linked machines are installed in the bak- 
ery, into one of which is fed the grain, 
to emerge from the other as dough ready 
for kneading. 

The wheat goes first of all into a husk 
removing machine, in which the grain 
receives a strenuous shaking in hot wa- 
ter for about half an hour, Thence it 
passes into a cold water reservoir, 
through which compressed air is forced, 
stirring up the grain and carrying away 
the separated husks. Here the grain is 
cleaned in 10 minutes. 

From the bottom of the reservoir the 
grain is released onto a rolling mill in 
which it is crushed into dough. Salt 
and yeast are added during the crush- 
ing, and, if necessary, water, but as a 
rule the grain absorbs sufficient water in 
the husking process. The dough, as it 
emerges from the mill, is ready for mix- 
ing and baking in the ordinary way. 

The bread is whole meal. The indi- 
gestible husks are removed, but the valu- 
able bran is retained, and more bread is 
produced from a given quantity of grain 
than is possible when wheat passes 
through a flour mill. 

A hundredweight (112 lbs) of grain 
yields about 125 lbs bread by the or- 
dinary process of separate grinding and 
dough making, whereas the same quan- 
tity of wheat will make 150 by the 
Gross process.—Tit-Bits (London). 


sea 
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PLANS OF SOUTHWEST 
MILLERS UNCERTAIN 


E. H. Hogueland Appointed Temporary 
Head of Southwestern Millers’ League— 
Special Meeting Called for Dec. 28 


Kansas Crry, Mo—At an informal 
meeting of several members of the board 
of directors of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, held Saturday morning, it was 
decided to place E. H. Hogueland, traf- 
fic manager, in charge as acting presi- 
dent, pending further consideration at a 
special meeting of the board on Dec. 28. 

The unexpected death of L. E. Moses, 
president, so soon after his assuming 
charge of the organization’s affairs, leaves 
the directors in a quandary as to a fu- 
ture course. It is not unlikely that Mr. 
Hogueland may be continued in charge 
indefinitely. Several recent changes 
among southwestern milling concerns is 
said to be having some bearing on the 
decision. 

o> 


MILLERS PAY TRIBUTE AT 
FUNERAL OF L. E. MOSES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The funeral of L. 
E. Moses, president of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, who died suddenly last 
week while on his way to.California, took 
place here on Dec. 22 at the home of a 
lifelong friend, A. L. Harroun. Tem- 
porary interment was made at Forest 
Hills Cemetery in Kansas City, but at a 
later date, dependent upon the recovery 
of Mrs. Moses’ mother, who is ill here, 
the body will be removed for permanent 
burial at Los Angeles. 

A number of out-of-town millers and 
old friends were present at the funeral. 
Among these were A. R. Kinney, Oma- 
ha; C. C. Kelly, Hutchinson; J. W. 
Maney, Omaha; A. P. Husband, Chica- 
go; G. G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City; 
Jesse B. Smith, Salina; E. W. Kidder, 
Holden, Mo; C. M. Jackman, Wichita. 

The honorary pallbearers at the fu- 
neral were Thad L. Hoffman, A. T. B. 
Dunn, C. M. Hardenbergh, C. B. War- 
kentin, George E. Hincke, Harry G. 
Randall, J. B. M. Wilcox, Walter C. 
Smith, Howard Vanderslice, Charles H. 
Ridgway, and Gerome V. Topping, of 
Kansas City; Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; R. C. Sowden, Arkansas City; 
T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City; A. R. 
Kinney, Omaha. 

oso] 

PACKAGE REGULATIONS IN BRAZIL 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to 
Gerald A. Drew, United States vice con- 
sul, shipments of flour arriving at Para, 
Brazil, have incurred heavy fines recent- 
ly because containers were not numbered 
consecutively. Brazilian marking regu- 
lations are as follows: Packages consti- 
tuting one shipment should be numbered 
consecutively. The repetition of numbers 
is prohibited in any event, entailing 
heavy fines. Shipments in large quanti- 
ties of bulk goods, such as bags of flour, 
and uniform packages, are not required 
to be numbered at all, but if numbered, 
it must be consecutively. Packages may 
be marked with either stencil or brush, 
but preferably with stencil. The marks, 
serial number, and address should be on 
one side of the case, and the gross and 
net weights, in metric units, on another 
side; if the manufacturer’s name or 
brand is shown on the outside of the 
case, it should be upon a third side. 

oS 
ILLINOIS WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 

A reduction of 730,000 acres in the 
winter wheat grown in Illinois has been 
estimated by the Illinois and United 
States departments of agriculture. The 
figure, 2,588,000 acres, about equals the 
average of the past five years. A num- 
ber of reasons combined to cause the re- 
duction, chief of which were heavy losses 
from winter killing last season, unat- 
tractive prices, and shortage of desirable 
seed. The acreage sown to winter rye is 
estimated at 82,000, compared with 78,- 
000 planted in the autumn of 1927. 

oS 


RUSSIAN GRAIN COLLECTIONS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Procurements of 
Russian state and co-operative agencies 
for grain collecting during the first 10 
days of December amounted to 861,000 
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short‘ tons, compared with 258,000 for a 
similar period last year, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Difficulties were es re- 
cently with the bread supply in Moscow 
and other urban centers, but the Soviet 
government claims that there is no cause 
for anxiety, The approaching spring 
sowing campaign in Russia is considered 
very important, and the government is 
pressing for an 8 per cent increase in 
acreage. Resistance-is met with from 
the rich peasants, or “kulaki,” who are 
contemplating a reduction in acreage. 
Another unfavorable factor is the prob- 
able shortage of seed in some parts of 
the country. 
ooS> 

CENTRAL STATES WHEAT CONDITION 

Torevo, Ontio.—There was a _ light 
flurry of snow last week, but so far 
wheat has been without snow covering 
in most of this section, and until last 
week cold weather had been absent. The 
government report shows most of the 
shrinkage in acreage planted for next 
crop of winter wheat is in soft wheat 
territory. Ohio acreage is estimated at 
1,872,000, against 2,400,000 last year; 
condition, 84; Indiana, 1,695,000, against 
2,260,000; condition, 88; Illinois 2,588,- 
000, against 3,318,000; condition, 92. The 
small crop this year was not caused by 
size of acreage but by winter killing. 

oo D> 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT CROP 

OxtaHoma Crity,, Oxra.—The wheat 
crop over all sections of Oklahoma is 
making unusually slow growth, as the 
result of excessive rainfall, The stand 
is generally good and in fair condition. 
Acreage is probably normal, being esti- 
mated to be approximately 4,000,000. 


oo D> 


DEATH OF ALVA H. KIRK, 
NORTHWEST MILL PIONEER 


Alva, H. Kirk, one of the pioneer mill 
machinery men of the Northwest, died 
at his home in Minneapolis, Dec. 19, fol- 
lowing an illness ‘of Otily’a féw weeks. 
Two months ago Mrs. Kirk was fatally 
injured by a hit-and-run automobile 
driver, and Mr. Kirk did not recover 
from the shock. Paralysis was the cause 
of death. , 

Mr. Kirk, who was 81-years of age, 
was born in Broome County, New York. 
During the Civil War he servAliwith the 
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Stork Yacht Missing 





New York, N. Y. 

T the offices of the Novadel-Agene 

Corporation, great concern is felt 
over the loss of the crew and yawl Min- 
doro, a 78-foot craft, owned by Charles 
T. Stork, president of the concern. The 
auxiliary yawl sailed from New York 
for Jacksonville, Nov. 8, and has not 
been heard from since. Mr. Stork bought 
the Mindoro only a few months ago, but 
having several other yachts, did not need 
it at present, and it was proceeding to 
Florida under the command of Captain 
Shradrin, ‘to seek a charter for the win- 
ter months. The trip should take no 
more than two weeks, and Mr. Stork 
has requested the coast guards and ship- 
ping men to keep on the lookout for it 
or any of its lifeboats. 


Sixteenth New York battery, and was 
honorably discharged in July, 1865. He 
came to lseneapelle in 1871, and for two 
years was empleyed here by O. A. Pra 
& Co. He then took charge of the mill 
furnishing shops,of J. W. Johnson, and 
did the drafting for the establishment. 
In May, 1878, he ‘started in business 
for himself, manufacturing mill furnish- 
ings, under the name of the Kirk & 
Fender Mfg. Co. W. D. Gray and H. 
A. Odell were stockholders in this com- 
pany, which manufactured scourers, cen- 





"The Late Alva H. Kirk” 


trifugal reels, bran dusters, purifiers. and 
dust collectors. Some of the old Kirk 
& Fender equipment is still in use. 

For a while Mr. Kirk owned and 
operated a flour mill at Fergus Falls, 
but returned to Minneapolis in 1903 as 
the northwestern representative of ‘the 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee. 
He retained this position until about 12 
years ago, when he retired to devote his 
attention to the manufacture of a wheat 
dampening device, one of his own pat- 
ents. He was engaged in that work up 
to the time of his death. ' 

Mr. Kirk was a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, a Mason, Knight 
of Pythias and an Odd Fellow. Two 
sons and two daughters survive. The 
funeral was held Dec. 22, with interment 
at Lakewood Cemetery. 

o> 
COLORADO ELEVATOR BURNED 

Denver, Coto.—A 12,000-bu grain ele- 
vator at Stoneham, Colo., owned by the 
Colorado-Nebraska Grain Co. and op- 
erated by the Harris Grain Co., was 
burned last week. Its contents included 
two cars of wheat, a half car of corn, 
and 20,000 lbs beans. The building and 
contents were insured. The fire started 
about 1 a.m., and the flames were be- 
yond control when discovered. The ele- 
vator and coal sheds were completely de- 
stroyed. The Colorado-Nebraska Grain 
Co. did not operate in the Stoneham 
district this year, and the Harris com- 
pany used the elevator together with its 
own plant at that town. The building 
was a comparatively new and modern 
one. 

oS 

MILL CONSIDERS MORE STORAGE 

Wicuita, Kansas.—Plans are under 
consideration by the Imperial Flour 
Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, for the addi- 
tion of 125,000 bus capacity to the com- 
pany’s present storage space. The offi- 
cials of the company are, for the most 
part, men interested in the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. here. . S. Jackman, of the 
Kansas Milling Co., said last week that 
the plans depended entirely upon the 
results of an investigation into the pos- 
sibilities of such enlargement. 
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REDUCTION IN FALL 
SOWN WHEAT ACREAGE 


Largest Percentage of Loss in Central Ter- 
ritory, but All States Have Reduced 
Area This Year 


Winter wheat acreage sown this fall, 
as estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, was 43,228,000, 
compared with 47,280,000 sown last fall, 
or a decrease of 8.6 per cent. The area 
sown two years ago was 43,465,000 acres, 
and three years ago it was 38,887,000. 

Condition of winter wheat on Dec. 
1 was 84.4, compared with 86 a year ago 
and 81.8 two years ago. 

Practically all states showed a re- 
duced area this year, with the largest 
percentage of loss in the central states. 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois reported a 
reduction of 1,750,000 acres, or more 
than 20 per cent. Kansas’ area is 850,- 
000 acres less than the area reported a 
year ago, but a small increase over re- 
vised figures for a year ago. 


o> 


H. P. PIPER, OF WESTERN 
CANADA COMPANY, DEAD 


New York, N. Y.—H. P. Piper, New 
York manager for the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, and for 
many years a familiar figure in flour cir- 
cles in this city, died at his home in San 
Rafael, Cal., on Dec. 22. Mr. Piper, 
who was 71 years old, had been in ill 
health for the past two years and had 
passed the last few months in San Ra- 
fael. He entered the flour business in 
1884 with Holt & Co. He is survived 
by his wife and one daughter. 


od 


WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCED 
IN STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Seattie, Wasu.—The following figures 
have been released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture covering win- 
ter wheat for the coming crop in the 
state of Washington: acreage planted 1,- 
318,000, compared with 1,434,000 last 
year, with an indicated condition on Dec. 
1 of 70 per cent of normal, against 95 
per cent a year ago. The decrease in 
condition is accounted for by the un- 
usually dry planting weather this season; 
in many localities the seeding was done 
in several inches of dust. The dryness 
at planting time was followed by several 
weeks of drouth, so that the late fall 
cold spell found the seed unprotected 
and in many cases not even sprouted. 

The revised figures for the actual har- 
vest of all wheats in Washington for 
the 1928 crop give a harvest of 2,271,000 
acres, with an average yield of 21.4 bus 
per acre, and production of 48,644,000. 
The gross farm value is reported as 
$48,644,000, an average unit price of $1 
bu as of Dec. 1, or a per acre value of 
$21.40. 

ead 


EXPORT FLOUR MAN IS DEAD 

Wicuira, Kansas.—John J. Vizcarra, 
Latin American representative for the 
Red Star Milling Co., died, Dec. 20, in 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico, following a short 
illness, 

Mr. Vizcarra passed his three months’ 
vacation last summer at the mill in 
Wichita, during which time he was 4 
guest at the Wichita Club. He was a 
citizen of this city. ; 

Mr. Vizcarra had spent most of his 
time since the World War in the flour 
business, traveling in the West Indies 
and South and Central America. He 
was born in New Orleans, Nov. 24, 1892. 
He is survived by one sister, Mrs. John 
L. Daniel, of New York City, and by 
one brother, Henry Vizcarra, a banker, 
Shreveport, La. 

oo SD 


A PROMOTION FOR L. L. MAXEY 

Wicurta, Kansas.—L. L. Maxey, man- 
ager of the Wichita branch of the Camp- 
bell Baking Co. for the past eight years, 
has been transferred to the company’ 
San Diego, Cal., plant, the promotion to 
become effective Jan. 1. Mr. Maxey 
formerly managed the company’s plant 
a Tulsa, Okla., before taking the post 
ere, 
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The Baker and the World .Market 


By Robert T. Beatty 


it has not been exceptional. Buying has been of a decidedly routine 

character, reflecting only actual needs.- Those who thus far have been 
buying from month to month could see nothing in the statistical situation to 
cause them to change (their policy, while the others, having. more than 
enough under contract for the time being, have been content to let well 
enough alone. Bookings by western mills generally—both spring and hard 
winter—have probably not averaged over 50 per cent of capacity. 

Weakness has been a feature of the market throughout the month. All 
efforts thus far to bolster it have been in vain. Even a bullish report as 
to the winter wheat acreage in the United States had little effect. The 
rapidly increasing visible supply in this country and in Canada, in con- 
junction with an indifferent export demand, has been a formidable obstacle 
in the path of those bullishly inclined. 

It is generally conceded that export sales of wheat, both American and 
Canadian, have been underestimated. The Canadian pool is credited with 
having made sales that thus far have not shown on the surface. However, 
regardless of what bookings have been made, they: have not been sufficiently 
heavy to take care of the surplus. It was estimated, at the beginning. of 
the crop year, that North America would have to sell at least 2,000,000 
bus daily for the next 12 months to absorb the 700,000,000-bu surplus, and 
the exports to date have been far short of this figure. 

One does not have to seek far for the reason for the lack of export 
buying. The production of wheat in 42 countries this year is now. reported 
at 3,590,822,000 bus, against 3,425,409,000 in 1927. This figure includes the 
new estimates for the United States crop. . Argentina and Australia will 
have, it is claimed, over 100,000,000 bus more than a year ago. 

The large flour users are watching ‘the situation closely. Should the 
market show any signs of strengthening, doubtless they would step in and 
add to their holdings. Consumption is a continuous factor; many think 
it is increasing, so that, ‘regardless of what the market does, increased 


[) ‘it as not is usually a very quiet month in flour circles, and this year 


buying is looked for after Jan. 1. Retail bakers the country over, and many 
of the smaller wholesalers, complain of the low bread prices being named by 
chain stores. They claim to be unable to make a profit at present levels. 
Were it not for sweet goods, no doubt many would be forced to close their 
shops. 

Pthe larger wholesalers, however, claim that the 5c loaf of the chain 
stores has not affected their business. In the Chicago market, for instance, 
where this price was established several weeks ago, the bigger companies 
claim to be doing more business than ever before. They say their observa- 
tions are that the chain store controls a certain amount of cheap bread 
business, but that buyers of quality products have not been influenced. 
To their way of thinking, quality is the only weapon with which to combat 
chain store bread. 

In certain cities, particularly in central states territory, wholesalers 
became alarmed and reduced their prices to meet chain store competition. 
They were not compensated, however, by an increase in sales, so that, in 
these centers, business with bakers is anything but prosperous. 

Well-versed buyers are of the opinion that flour prices are just about as 
low as they are going to be on this crop. They do not look for a runaway 
market, of course, but they do expect a gradual increase in values. There 
is every indication that, at the present session of Congress, some definite 
program for farm relief will be adopted, and this should have a psycho- 
logical effect and a steadying influence on wheat prices. 

This opinion is expressed by a good many buyers in widely scattered 
territories. Legislative relief, in some form or other, is looked for, some- 
thing that will benefit not only the farmer, but all food industries as well. 

According to Bradstreet’s, the visible supply of wheat in the United 
States and Canada for the week ending Dec. 15 had increased to 334,346,000 
bus, compared with 232,441,000 a year ago. At the same time, Broomhall 
estimated the port stocks and floating supply of the United Kingdom at 
61,700,000 bus, compared with 59,200,000 last year. 

















CLASS RECEIVES DIPLOMAS 
AT INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Twenty-one students at 
the American Institute School of Baking 
received their graduation certificates 
from C. B. Morison, dean, as a climax 
of the exercises held at the institute on 
Dec. 20. Under the direction of R. N. 
Jordan, class president, a program was 
presented by various members, including 
an address by Mr. Jordan, and a novelty 
song arrangement by the class quartet. 
J. McCusker sketched the history of the 
class briefly, while Brooks Smith offered 
a class prophecy. 

Short talks were made by various mem- 
bers of the faculty, and C. A: Thompson, 
on behalf of the class, presented each 
instructor with a fountain pen. John M. 
Hartley, secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, also spoke. 

The principal address of the morning 
was delivered by Otto Cook, of The 
Fleischmann Co., who emphasized the 
value of technical training, the necessity 
for continued study, and the value of 
enthusiasm in daily work. 

“There are great opportunities await- 
ing the man who will think,” said Mr. 
Cook. “Work hard and be a real crafts- 
man in the baking industry! You should 
be infinitely proud to be a part of this 
great industry, and that you are proud 
of it I believe is best exemplified by the 
fact that you are to-day completing a 
course in the science of baking. There 
is a fundamental that enters consider- 
ably into one’s business life, but which is 
a little delicate to handle. It is a nega- 
tive idea. We must never have the at- 
titude of knowing it all. When we feel 
that we know it all, our progress ceases.” 

Classes will be resumed at the institute 
on Feb. 4, and will include the 16 weeks’ 
course for bakers and the three weeks’ 
course for the allied trades. 

The following received certificates of 
graduation: H. O. Bernhardt, Paul’s Bak- 
ing Corporation, Chicago; H. R. Bill- 
man, Bricker Baking Co., Renovo, Pa; 
R. L. Bruner, D. W. Cleveland, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind; B. S. Cutter, San Joa- 
quin Baking Co., Hermosa Beach, Cal; 
D. Dembovitz, J. Laub Baking Co., Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; B.E. Edwards, Nash- 
ville Baking Co., Nashville, Tenn; R. N. 
Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, 
Kansas; R. A. MacKenzie, Friend Bros., 


Melrose, Mass; H. W. Mantz, Mantz 
Bakery, Barnesville, Ohio; J. McCusker, 
Eldora, Iowa; H. W. Persons, Cherry 
City Baking Co., Salem, Oregon; R. L. 
Rock, The Fleischmann Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas; E. H. .Ruble,. Marysville, 
Ohio; A. C. Schmoll, Cincinnati; F. 
Schoonover, Williams Baking Co., Dun- 
more, Pa; M. J. Silver, Evers Amer- 
ican Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn; B. F. 
Smith, The Fleischmann Co., Summit, N. 
J; K. Stephens, Quality Baking Co., 
Joplin, Mo; C. A. Thompson, Thompson 
Baking Co., Jackson, Tenn; E. Weller, 
New York; W. Wilson, Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, Portland, Oregon. 


oo 
SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT OUTLOOK 
Fred I. Hauser, of the Kansas Flour 

Mills Corporation, who returned recently 
from a trip through sections of Kansas 
and Oklahoma, reports a curious situa- 
tion in the wheat fields. He says that 
while the wheat shows a good stand and 
looks hardy, there is very little stooling 
noticeable. This he attributes to late 
planting recommended by the agricul- 
tural colleges in an effort to overcome 


WuLpecelpiede 


insect damage, and to the excessive rain- 
fall during the planting and early grow- 
ing season. He says that there is a 
plentiful supply of subsoil moisture, and 
that moderate temperatures are allow- 
ing .this .to. be well absorbed. Although 
the lack of stooling will have to be over- 
come by the plant in the early spring, he 
thinks that otherwise the outlook for the 
crop is satisfactory. 
oS] 


BISCUIT COMPANY’S DIVIDENDS 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Atlantic Biscuit 
Co., of Providence, R. I., has authorized 
the payment of all unpaid dividends due 
on the 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of the company. A. R. Petrie, 
president, was formerly vice president 
of the Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo. 


oo > 

LANGENDORF COMPANY MAY EXPAND 

It is reported that the Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., which has now 
established a package cake business on 
an extensive basis in San Francisco ter- 
ritory, is investigating Los Angeles pos- 
sibilities, and may shortly acquire a plant 
there. 
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The February Cake and Retail Conference 


N American Bakers Association bulletin to the trade press calls attention to 
predictions that within the next five years bakers will do about 40 per 
cent of the cake business. “Part of this predicted increase,” states the 

bulletin, “can be attributed to the incorporation into their business of informa- 
tion and knowledge which bakers have obtained from talks and discussions which 
have been given at district meetings, conferences, and conventions. The pro- 
gram presented at these meetings always includes something which assists bakers 
in manufacturing a quality product and in merchandising it successfully.” 

The next cake and retail conference will be held Feb. 19-21, at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. Cake and retail bakers can arrange now to attend these meet- 
ings, since this is a time when they can easily be away from home. Inventory 
time will be over, and the year’s business will be on the upgrade. 

One day will be devoted to a discussion of ingredients and processes; an- 
other, to a discussion of machinery used in connection with the manufacture of 
cakes. This topic was started at the last convention, but time did not permit 
a detailed analysis of the problem. Another day. will be devoted to sales. 
The subject will be divided, and rooms will be assigned to each group, whole- 


sale an 


retail. This will enable wholesale bakers to discuss delivery 


costs, 


agencies, etc., and at the same time retail bakers can discuss training of sales 


people, displays, etc. 


At both the cake and retail conference held in the spring of 1928 and the 


convention in September a display was held in conn 


on with the meetings 


of this section. Plans for an equally interesting one are being considered for the 


1929 spring conference. 
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FRUIT GROWERS JOIN .IN 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Announcement has been made of the 
formation of the co-operative marketing 
organization by the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, the Sutter Co-operative Grow- 
ers, the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association, the California 
Peach and Fig Growers’ Association, the 
Rice Growers’ Association of California, 
and the Canning Fruit Growers. As a 
result of this action, all of the companies 
concerned will do business under the 
Sun-Maid brand and will market their 
products through the Sunland Sales Co- 
operative Association, a subsidiary of 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, in addi- 
tion to their own channels, but will re- 
tain their identities. 

Under the plan, Sun-Maid will process 
the entire output of the California Peach 
and Fig Growers’ Association and pack 
a portion of the rice crop controlled by 
the rice growers, in addition to its regu- 
lar business. 

In commenting on the action, officials 
of the Sun-Maid organization pointed 
out that “plant facilities of five of the 
state’s largest co-operative marketing 
organizations are lined up for unified 
operations: the working arrangement of 
the various concerns is made flexible 
enough to allow any combination of crop 
receiving and manufacturing operations 
that promises greater economy. Large 
volume purchasing is made possible. The 
association obtains advantages by elimi- 
nating competition among themselves and 
maintaining uniform trade practices.” 


oo 


JOSEPH LEIPMAN TO OPEN 
OWN COMMISSION COMPANY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Joseph Leipman, who 
has been vice president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co. for approximately 12 
years, has resigned from that firm, and 
will enter the flour, feed and cereal bro- 
kerage business under his own name, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, with offices in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building. Mr. Leip- 
man is well known in this market, and at 
present is president of the St. Louis 
Flour Club. The flour and feed business 
of the Dreyer Commission Co. will be 
continued under the personal direction 
of E. C. Dreyer, and his son, Charles B. 
Dreyer. 





PURCHASE OF EL RENO 
PLANT IS ANNOUNCED 


General Mills, Inc., Adds Another Okla- 
homa Unit to Organization—Same Man- 
agement to Be Continued 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Formal announce- 
ment was made here and at Minneapolis 
last week of the purchase by General 
Mills, Inc., of the entire property and 
business of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. The property includes a 
new and modern 1,200-bbl flour mill, 
corn mill and about 1,000,000 bus of con- 
crete grain storage at El Reno and a 
line of country grain elevators in cen- 
tral and western Oklahoma. 

Karl E. Humphrey, president and 
manager, will continue in the same ca- 
pacity, and also will become an execu- 
tive of General Mills, Inc. As in the 
case of the Red Star Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas, taken over by the General 
company several months ago, the busi- 
ness at El Reno will be conducted as 
an independent unit, maintaining all of 
its organization, sales connections and 
brands. 


EL RENO COMPANY A PROMINENT ONE 


The El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. is 
one of the pioneer milling concerns of 
Oklahoma. The business was established 
nearly 40 years ago by E, D. Humphrey, 
who at that time moved to Oklahoma 
from Kansas. ‘The other mill at El Reno 
at that time was owned and operated by 
Henry Lassen and C. M. Jackman, later 
to be identified with the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, and to become prominent 
figures in the milling industry of the 
Southwest. Mr. Humphrey prospered in 
the earlier years and, besides expanding 
the business at El Reno, became inter- 
ested in the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co. Following his death, the manage- 
ment of the El Reno business was taken 
over by his son, Karl E., and that of 
the Chickasha mill by an. older son, 
Myron E. Associated with them was 
Colonel Gilbert E. Humphrey, who, after 
attending school at West Point, served 
until a few years ago in the regular 
army. He is now an executive of Sears 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 

In point of equipment and facilities 
the El Reno property is one of the most 
complete in Oklahoma. The business has 
been notably successful and profitable 
for many years, which fact, it is stated, 
was the determining one in the decision 
of General Mills, Inc., to add it to its 
units. 

NO CHANGE IN PERSONNEL 


While no formal announcement has 
been made, it is understood that no ma- 
terial changes will be made in the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Kell and El Reno 
mills. 

It should be noted that the Plant Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, and the Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
properties controlled by Mr. Kell, are 
not included in the General Mills pur- 
chase. The former will continue under 
the management of Morris A. Wilkins. 
The management of the Arkansas City 
company recently was taken over by 
Kent Barber, formerly of Fort Worth, 
Texas, following the resignation of An- 
drew Smith. 

FRANK KELL’S CAREER 


Mr. Kell’s retirement from active di- 
rection of his large group of mills in 
Texas and Oklahoma is one of the most 
notable changes in the milling industry 
of the Southwest in years. From a be- 
ginning as traveling grain buyer for the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Tex- 
as, Mr. Kell advanced to a position of 
leadership in the industry in the south- 
western field. His first venture was in 
securing an interest in a small mill at 
Wichita Falls, which, growing through 
the years, finally became the present 
8,500-bbl mill of the Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Meanwhile, attending the development 
and expansion of his milling iuterests, 
Mr. Kell’s active mind and increasing 
fortune found employment in railroad 
building, mining, oil, ranching and nu- 
merous other lines in the Southwest, es- 
pecially in the empire known as the state 
of Texas. Z 

Millers of the Southwest are congrat 
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lating themselves that the sale of a num- 
ber of his properties does not divorce 
Mr. Kell entirely from their councils, 
since his retention of mills at. St. Louis 
and Arkansas City will keep him identi- 
fied with flour milling. 
oo S> 


G. B. 8. THE SON OF A FLOUR MILLER 

One of the popular weeklies stated 
recently that G. B. Shaw’s father was 
an Irish civil servant who, late in life, 
capitalized his pension in order to em- 
bark in a flour milling business. The 
venture, we are told, was a ghastly fail- 
ure, which, G. B. S. considers, was what 
might have been expected, since its orig- 
inator was, from a business point of 
view, “one of the most incompetent of 
mortals, having spent all his life in a 
post so stupendously useless that it was 
abolished even in Ireland 60 years ago.” 
This adventure into flour milling on the 
part of a retired civil servant makes us 
think that the occupation at that time 
was classified with the church and the 
army—as the refuge of the fool of the 
family. It is nothing of the sort now in 
either case, business men have entered 
and excelled in the professions. G. B. 
Shaw is a masterly exponent of litera- 
ture, but he would be a simpleton in a 
flour mill; a miller may be a good crafts- 
man and also a capable writer. The in- 
ference is plain. Nevertheless, most of 
us delight in G. B. S., and if his father 
made a mis-hit in industry, we do not 
fear that the son will be improvident 
enough to follow the example.—Milling. 

oo > 


MACARONI TOYS 

Macaroni products were for many 
years considered the food of a class 
rather than that of the classes, as it is 
now very generally recognized. So 
much has been said about the food value 
of this product that little attention has 
been given to other uses to which it may 
be put. 

Have you ever thought of macaroni, 
spagh or noodles as a plaything for 
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children? The idea of using it f, oe 


purpose is probably traceable an 
award for originality at an a ibi- 
tion in which the prize went. Statue 


of Diana and her hounds, gfe from 
pieces of spaghetti glued to A r. This 
creation did not revolutiog¥g sculpture, 
but it suggests a way entertaining 
the children on indoor dgys. 

Before starting operatjhns it is wise to 
provide a square of oilcJth, a number of 
newspapers or a tablg not too dearly 
cherished, to preventf/damage to floor, 
furniture and adult té#mpers. 

The spaghetti or fnacaroni is broken 
into the proper lengths and then glued 
together. Glue isfbetter to use than 
paste, because it dfies more quickly and 
adheres longer. ‘The spaghetti or maca- 
roni can easily he tinted with colored 
crayons, allowingg the young artists to 
create, among @ther things, animals 
with colorings nof restrained to the hues 
of nature. The finting should be done 
before the glue fis applied, to prevent 
smearing and tle breaking of fragile 
parts.—Macaro ournal, 
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ARCADY F. MS MILLING CO. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—At a special meeting of 
the board of directors of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Coy at its Chicago office 
Dec. 21, W. D. Waller was elected first 
vice president, E. F. McDonnell secretary- 
treasurer, and J. B. Forgan, Jr., and 
John C. Mechem were elected to the di- 
rectorate. The other directors are Ar- 
thur Meeker, chairman, R. N. Crawford, 
W. Sutherland, F. J. Bradford, V. R. 
Combs, and W. D. Walker. 


oc 


COSTA RICAN DUTIES CHANGED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Costa Rican 
congress has recently passed an act, ap- 
proved by the president, which changes 
the consular tax on all merchandise im- 
ported into Costa Rica from 2 per cent 
of the import duty on the merchandise to 


1 per cent of its invoice value. 





ARL E. HUMPHREY, president of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., the purchase of which was announced late last week by General Mills, 
Inc., is one of the most prominent and popular millers in the Southwest. He 


will remain with the new organization, 
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OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 
FOR GENERAL MILLS 


May Show Record Earnings of $8 a Share 
on Common in 1928-29, Excluding 
Kell Properties 


Commenting on the situation of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., the Wall Street Journal 
estimates that the company will estab- 
lish a new record on earnings, surpass- 
ing by at least 25 per cent the net in- 
come reported by the constituent com- 
panies in the 11 months ending May 31, 
1928. This estimate does not include the 
milling properties in the Southwest which 
were recently acquired from the Kell 
interests. 

On present indications, it is expected 
that General Mills earnings will exceed 
$8 a share on 350,000 shares of no-par 
common outstanding, compared with 
$6.16 in the 11 months to May 31. Com- 
mon stock has been selling at around 
83, slightly less than 10 times estimated 
earnings for the present year. It has 
sold as high as 97 and as low as 63 this 
year, eH - al 
Consolidated operations of the con- 
stituent companies considered over a pe- 
riod of the last five years have shown 
almost consistent increases in earnings, 
with the 1927-28 fiscal year making the 
best showing, when net income after all 
charges was $3,178,889, compared with 
$3,149,094 in the previous year and $1,- 
479,546 in 1925-26. Strictly on opera- 
tions, the profit has fluctuated from 2.2 
per cent in 1925-26 to 4.3 in 1926-27 and 
4.1 in 1927-28. Sales last year of $115,- 
662,597 were the second largest in five 
years, being exceeded in 1925-26 by al- 
most $13,000,000. , 

The company’s present outstanding 
capitalization consists of $17,000,000 of 
$100 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
shares and 350,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon, on which dividends of $3 annually 
are being paid. On Nov. 9, 1928, direc- 
tors authorized the sale of an additional 
25,650 shares of common, of which 21,000 
at $69 a share were offered to stock- 
holders in a ratio of six new for each 
100 held. The remaining 4,650 shares 
were sold to the General Mills Securities 
Corporation, which was organized to pro- 
vide a plan for the participation of offi- 
cers and employees in the profits of the 
company. 

Soon after the organization of the com- 
pany, an agreement was entered into 
with certain bankers granting them an 
option to purchase all or any part of 
50,000 shares of common at $65 a share 
at any time until June 22, 1933, with a 
provision for adjustments in price in the 
event of any issue of common in excess 
of 350,000 then issued. This option has 
been exercised to the extent of 10,000 
shares. The First National Bank of New 
York is understood to have an interest 
in the company, and it is expected that 
a representative of the bank will be put 
on the board of General Mills in the 
near future. 

oS 


WICHITA BAKERY WILL BE 
SIX YEARS OLD NEXT MONTH 


Wicurra, Kawnsas—In January will 
occur the sixth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Wichita Home Baking Co., 
and officials of the firm are looking for- 
ward to observing the occasion appro- 
priately. J. E. Murray and C. N. Mer- 
cer, its founders, are justly proud of the 
progress they have made in the six 
years they have operated here as it is 
now the largest independent bakery in 
the state of Kansas. 


oS 


LESS TAMPERING BEST FARM 
RELIEF SAYS SAMUEL ARNOT 


Curcaco, Inu.—In his annual review, 
Samuel P. Arnot, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, said that “there 
can be no doubt that the grain markets 
are disturbed and distressed by too much 
political activity, particularly in the way 
of threatened legislation. Less legisla- 
tive tampering with markets would in- 
still greater public confidence, increas€ 

investment in grain, and be a true 
fit to the farmer. Such uncalled for 
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MOONSHINE FLOUR 


LIKE many Americans, when Boris 
Alexandrovitch wishes to pro- 
vide a special treat while entertaining 
his friends in Moscow, he holds a 
whispered conference with his boot- 
legger. But he whispers more softly, 
and the resulting package which he 
crams into his pocket is not vodka, 
but white flour. Legally, no white 
flour is sold in Russia, except on a 
physician’s order to the effect that 
the person’s health cannot stand a 
diet of war bread, and as a result a 
class of flour bootleggers has sprung 
up. The secret police has temporari- 
ly halted its drive against moonshine 
vodka to put an end to the new men- 
ace which threatens to interfere with 
the government’s wheat conservation 
program. Many arrests have been 


made and prison sentences imposed. 
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attacks as the Capper-Dickenson bill, 
now pending, can only cause further lack 
of confidence, with subsequent injury to 
the farmer, grain merchant, miller, 
banker, exporter and all others identified 
with the grain industry. 

“To-day the farm outlook is genuinely 
encouraging,” said Mr. Arnot. “There 
are fewer distress areas than at any 
previous time in nine years. There al- 
ways will be some farm bankruptcies, 
just as there always will be industrial 
bankruptcies. But one of the most hope- 
ful indications is the fact that agricul- 
tural failures have been materially re- 
duced in the past 12 months.” 

oo 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 2,000 bbls flour, to be sub- 
mitted by Jan. 11. Bids are requested 
covering delivery free of all charges at 
Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 per 
cent hard wheat, and should be packed 
in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 lbs. De- 
livery must be made at the Isthmus of 
Panama between Feb. 10 and Feb. 15. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name of 
the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part, 
or to increase by 10 per cent or decrease 
by 20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office 
of the commissary purchasing agent of 
the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 State 
Street, New York. 

oo > 
CONTINENTAL PROFITS 

Net profits of the Continental Baking 
Corporation for the five weeks ended 
Nov. 24, after all charges, were approxi- 
mately $650,000, or about double those 
in the corresponding period last year. 
In view of the increasing volume of 
business, it is estimated that net profits 
for the year will run around $5,300,000, 
or approximately $4 a share on the 
291,818 shares of class A common stock 
outstanding. In 1927 the company re- 
ported net profits of $5,569,559 after in- 
terest, depreciation, federal taxes, pre- 
ferred dividends of subsidiaries, etc., 
equal to $5.08 a share on class A com- 
mon. 

oof 
T. M. VAN HORN DEAD 

Thomas M. Van Horn, former field 
man for the Grain Dealers’ National 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., died at his 
home in Oak Park, Ill, on Dec. 20. 
Born in Ontario in 1854, he entered the 
milling business in 1871 with Thomas 
Tyson & Sons, Lloydtown, Ont., and 
worked for several other companies both 
in the United States and Canada. He 
joined the staff of the insurance com- 
pany in 1904, and later became senior 
adjuster for the Mill Mutuals, retiring 
in January, 1925. 

oo! 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
_ Prrrssurcn, Pa—The Anthracite Bak- 
ing Co., Shenandoah, Pa., was host to 
the annual meeting of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association on Dec. 13. 
Joseph Hama, president of the company, 
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FrRANKE KELL, of Wichita Falls, Texas, recently sold six of his eight flour 
mills to General Mills, Inc. It is probable that he will be identified with the 
latter firm in an advisory capacity. Mr. Kell, starting as a buyer for a grain 
company in Texas, has for many years been one of the prominent figures in the 
milling industry of the United States. He also has other extensive interests. 





welcomed ‘the bakers and their friends, 
and was master of ceremonies. After an 
inspection of the plant, which was only 
recently completed, dinner was served. 
Mr. Hama made the principal address, 
and announced that his company would 
pursue the policies outlined in the asso- 
ciation’s code of ethics. The following 
officers were re-elected: Benjamin Apple, 
of the Butter Krust Baking Co., Sun- 
bury, president, P..W. Manbeck, of the 
Manbeck Baking Co., Harrisburg, vice 
president, and M. E. Manbeck, of the 
same company, secretary-treasurer. 
oo 
NEW CHINESE TARIFF ASKED 

Wasuincton, D. C—A new Chinese 
tariff schedule, which it is proposed to 
make effective on Feb. 1, 1929, has been 
released by Kiumo Min, the official na- 
tional news agency, according to Frank 
S. Williams, United States trade com- 
missioner at Shanghai. According to the 





proposal, cereals and flour in bulk would 
be admitted free, while cereals and flour 
in tins would be forced to pay 12% per 
cent ad valorem duty. Canned foods, 
chocolate, cocoa and groceries would be 
required to pay 17% per cent ad va- 
lorem. 
oS 
NEW MILL OFFICE LOCATION 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The local offices of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. will be moved 
on Dec. 29 from their present location 
in the Board of Trade Building to the 
fifth floor of the New York Life Build- 
ing. 

, oS 

JAPANESE WHEAT PRODUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The wheat area 
harvested in Japan in 1928 is estimated 
at 1,198,000 acres, according to the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This represents an increase over 
the area harvested in any year since 
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The Future of American Farm Production 


HE population of the United States will become stationary at 200,000,000 
about the year 2000. The American farm will continue to feed it with 
ease. In fact agricultural production has recently increased to such an 
extent that it has overtaken the increase of population. Agricultural produc- 
tion as a whole was over 14 per cent greater in the period 1922-26 than in the 


period 1917-21, while population increased only 9 per cent. 


The increase of 


agricultural production was over 50 per cent greater than the increase of 
population—O. E. Baker, United States Department of Agriculture, in the 


Executive’s Magazine. 
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ATTEMPT TO REVOLUTION. 
IZE MILLING 


St. Louis, Mo. 


(CHARGES of bankruptcy brought 

against Christian J. Zeitinger in 
the federal court in this city recently, 
divulged the fact that the defendant 
had raised a considerable sum of 
money to promote an_ invention 
whereby grain would be ground into 
flour in a gravity mill, which Mr. 
Zeitinger claimed would require 
much less time and retain more of 
the nutritional elements than in the 
present system. One of the com- 


panies which had been formed to 
promote this mill is the Gravity 
Mills Co. of North America. The 
inventor claimed that insufficient cap- 
ital was all that had prevented him 
from completing the mill, which he 
was building in his home. 






1922. A previous report received from 
the institute placed the 1928 production 
at 31,186,000 bus, compared with 31,018,- 
000 in 1927. The barley area harvested 
in 1928 is estimated at 2,240,000 acres, 
a decrease of 4.4 per cent from 1927. 
The 1928 production, as estimated by the 
institute, is 83,505,000 bus, compared 
with 82,485,000 in 1927. 


oo! 


STORAGE BOATS AT DULUTH 
LOADED FOR WINTER SEASON 


Duturn, Minn.—All storage boats to 
hold grain this winter have been loaded, 
and no further shifting of steamers will 
be done until next spring, should ton- 
nage be necessary or available to carry 
cargoes. Rail shipments last week were 
only moderate, and largely of wheat for 
southern Minnesota. Three boats winter- 
ing with grain are carrying 697,000 bus. 
Next to wheat receipts are those of corn, 
assembled by outside interests for later 
shipment. 

Grain stocks increased 1,967,000 bus 
last week. Elevators and boats com- 
bined hold a total of 25,166,000, of which 
21,800,000 is wheat. Last year at this 
time elevator accumulations were nearly 
9,000,000 bus less. Should the present 
rate of receipts continue in January, 
storage room may tighten up. 

The total volume of lake business re- 

rted out of this market for the sea- 

n of 1928 was 143,861,821 bus domestic 
and 1,367,459 bonded, against a com- 
bined total of 165,246,622 in 1927. A 
falling off in shipping demand and 
movement this year was responsible for 
the smaller traffic reported in 1928, while 
high rates toward the close of the year 
also contributed to checking lake move- 
ment. 

oS 


ARTIFICIAL COTTON 


Lonpon, Ena.—An interesting experi- 
ment is being made in cotton. growing 
in England—not the genuine cotton 
plant but a substitute, which was dis- 
covered in British Guiana about eight 
years ago. The plant is really a weed, 
of a fibrous nature, which will grow any- 
where, and it is claimed in such quan- 
tities as to supply the entire English 
demand for coarse cotton, which has 
hitherto been brought from America and 
Japan. The trade knows it as artificial 
cotton, and it has two outstanding ad- 
vantages over the real product, since it 
takes dye more readily and is less in- 
flammable. Several hundred acres are 
already in cultivation in the southern 
part of England, and it is believed that 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 Ibs fiber will be 
ready by next July. The plant was dis- 
covered when it was noticed that a bird’s 
nest was constructed of a fibrous sub- 
stance. The habits of the bird were 
watched and it was discovered that the 
fibrous substance was obtained from the 
stem of the weed that is now being cul- 
tivated. 

oo SD 


More than enough grain to fill 6,000,- 
000 freight cars has been received in the 
Chicago market in the last 44 years, says 
L. C. West, statistician for the Board of 
Trade. The total is 10,738,933,000 bus. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Several northwestern companies report 
improved sales in the last week, among 
the orders being one for 10,000 bbls to a 
baker for shipment in equal quantities 
during the next six months. A fair vol- 
ume of business was done by these com- 
panies, mostly in small lots for 30- to 
60-day shipment. 

Interior Inquiry Quiet.—The improve- 
ment was not general, however. A ma- 
jority of the interior mills reported in- 
quiry as having ceased, due to the holi- 
days. Notwithstanding, the impression 
prevails that business will be good again 
shortly. A good many bakers are known 
to be about due for fresh contracts, and 
a strengthening in the wheat market 
would unquestionably bring in some busi- 
ness. 

Clears Firm.—The market on clears is 
firm. Most mills are oversold, although 
occasionally they have a car or two to 
offer for prompt shipment, because di- 
rections have not been received on time. 

Directions Only Fair—In the main, 
there is no marked improvement in di- 
rections. Most companies get just enough 
from day to day to keep running part 
time. As soon as stock taking is over, 
the trade, it is believed, will be more apt 
to order flour forward, Scarcity of di- 
rections, of course, is not unusual at this 
season. However, with carrying charges 
becoming effective on Jan. 1, no doubt 
an effort will be made by many buyers 
then to clean up delinquent contracts. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 26 Year ago 

CGUIOR ccscscccnever $6.10@6.60 $7.25 @7.65 
Standard patent ..... 5.95@6.25 6.95@7.25 
Second patent ....... 5.80@5.95 6.75 @6.956 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.50@5.65 6.35@6.65 
First clear, jute*..... 5.15@5.30 6.00@6.15 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.25 4.00@4.60 
Whole wheat ........ 5.60@5.70 7.10@7.30 
Graham, standard .... 5.560@5.60 6.10@6.20 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


The only feature to the semolina mar- 
ket is the increasing strength in pre- 
miums. Millers are forced to pay un- 
usually high premiums for the meager 
offerings of good milling durum wheat. 
An advance in semolinas seems immi- 
nent. Demand, however, is indifferent, 
only an occasional car being moved. 
However, with the holidays and stock 
taking about over, millers look for im- 
proved buying. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at 3c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard 2%c, durum fancy patent 2%c and 
No. 3 semolina 2% @2%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 22, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 59,878 
bbls durum products, compared with 64,- 
937, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation Dec. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. . % 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C and F mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ...... 460,800 252,923 55 
Previous week .. 460,800 209,995 46 
Year ago ....... 460,800 271,563 59 
Two years ago... 529,200 173,769 33 
Three years ago. 522,000 181,384 35 
Four years ago.. 559,800 122,479 22 
172,714 31 


Five years ago... 561,100 
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Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,100 bbls last week, 1,018 
in the previous week, 510 a year ago, 
and 520 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ...... 234,900 121,602 52 
Previous week .. 430,050 227,857 53 
Year ago ....... 428,700 192,234 45 
Two years ago... 423,840 163,859 36 
Three years ago. 424,890 173,367 41 
Four years ago.. 424,890 181,157 43 
Five years ago... 365,940 166,612 46 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Nov. 28 72 73,025 310,051 274,574 14,639 1,621 
Dec. 1 65 70,025 240,943 249,257 12,883 3,841 
Dec. 8 69 67,125 249,364 224,199 12,289 3,856 
Dec. 15 66 71,675 227,857 205,586 9,424 1,958 
Dec. 22 4239,150121,502 95,245 ... 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 22, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— 7 Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3,834 4,461 ll 20 
Bt. POM wccces 144 149 12 14 
Duluth-Sup. .. 453 413 cas ene 
Outside ....... 4,237 4,216 145 53 


STATE MILL MAKES LARGER PROFIT 


The report of O. L. Spencer, general 
manager of the State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D., shows that up to 
Dec. 1 the mill had-made an operating 
profit for the year of $145,698, that sales 
in western territory showed an increase 
of 48,000 bbls over a year ago; and in 
eastern territory an increase of about 
100,000.. A multiplicity of “special” 
audits is one of the handicaps under 
which the mill has to operate. 


NOTES 


Charles T. Olson, of the Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned this 
week from a business trip to Cuba, 


The old mill at Tabor, S. D., has been 
dismantled, the equipment having been 
sold to a near-by Mennonite colony. 


J. W. Jouno, of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., feed jobbers, Milwaukee, was in 
Minneapolis two days last week, calling 
on shippers. 


The sixth annual meeting of the North- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board will be 
held in Minneapolis, Jan. 29, at which 
time officers will be elected. 


John R. Stuart, manager of the Reli- 
ance Feed Co., Minneapolis, plans to 
leave later in the week and pass New 
Year’s with his parents in Indiana. 


Herman F. Wright, president and 
manager of the Herman F. Wright Mills, 
Inc., St. Louis, motored, with his family, 
to Minneapolis for the Christmas holi- 
days. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., who has been 
spending some time in the Northwest, 
has returned to his home in Pittsburgh 
for the holidays. 


The Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Min- 
eapolis, has taken out a building permit 
or the foundations for the new unit to 

be erected on the site of the old A mill 
which burned Sept. 16. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce was closed from Dec. 22 to 26 on 


. 


account of the Christmas holidays, but 
probably will be open on Dec. 31, be- 
cause of that being the last delivery day 
on December contracts. 


V. R. Lovell, referee in bankruptcy at 
Fargo, has called a hearing at Grand 
Forks on Jan. 3 to consider bids on some 
of,.the property of the defunct, Grafton 
(N. D.) Roller Mill Co., including the 
building, power plant, and part of the 
real estate. 


B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Cor- 
poration, was called home last week from 
the East on account of the death of his 
sister, at Faribault, Minn. Incidentally, 
Mr. Sheffield, on Dec. 23, celebrated his 
sixty-eighth birthday. 


Representatives of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in Minneapolis this week in- 
clude: W. E. Derrick, manager of the 
Boston office; Douglas Anderson, man- 
ager of the Detroit office; C. F. Larson 
and Jack Rhinestrom, Chicago; F. J. 
Rockford, manager of the Kansas City 
office. 

Charles A. Peaslee, for 46 Yéats a sec- 
ond miller for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Inc., in Minneapolis, died Dec. 23. He 
had been a resident of Minnesota since 
1856. He served with the Third Minne- 
sota during the Civil War. The funeral 
services, on Dec. 26, were conducted by 
the G. A. R. post, of which he was a 
member. 


Captain W. S. Pye, of the United 
States navy, has been visiting his father, 
James W. Pye, the veteran Minneapolis 
milling engineer. Captain Pye has been 
made an admiral of the Peruvian navy, 
and expects to leave for his new post 
within the next two months. After his 
visit here, he will return to Washington 
for further instructions. He retains his 
rank of captain in the United States 
navy. 

Herman L. Sinaiko, manager of the 
Minnesota Feed Co., Minneapolis, died 
Dec. 20, after a few days’ illness. He 
contracted a cold a week ago, and pneu- 
monia followed. Mr. Sinaiko, who was 
only 28 years. old, is survived by his 
widow and small son. He came here 
from Madison, Wis., about five years 
ago, and purchased the feed mill for- 
merly owned by the Interstate Flour & 
Feed Co. While one of the younger 
members of the feed fraternity, he was 
well and favorably known by those with 


whom he came in contact. Interment 
was at Madison. 
oS 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers did not change their at- 
titude last week, and the market was 
quiet. Sales covered small purchases 
from immediate to deferred shipment. 
Some offers for distant delivery were 
close, but mills did not succeed in book- 
ing them. Nothing new materialized in 
the durum trade. Buyers who have old 
contracts were calling for shipment, but 
new buyers were few. 

Quotations, Dec. 22, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
DE PATON .cccicics $6.45 @6.80 $7.20@7.55 
Second patent ....... 6.20@7.55 6.70@7.10 
First clear, jute...... 5.60@5.95 6.15@6.40 
Second clear, jute.... 4.10@4.60 6.20@65.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOO, WRARE ac ccccevceseces 24,695 67 
Previous week ..........+. 21,325 58 
WORE GOS cecesccceserccees 20,020 54 
. 2° eae 18,020 49 


B. J. Stockman, president of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., was in Min- 
neapolis last week. 


H. J. Atwood, of the Atwood-Larson 
Co., has returned from a short business 
trip to Minneapolis. 


L. B. Cusick, local manager for the 

ntinental Grain Co., New York, left 
ast week on a vacation trip through the 
South. 

H. A. Starkey, president, and H. G. 
Spencer, vice president, of the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., were in New York 
last week attending the company’s an- 
nual meeting. 

F, G. Cartson. 
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SEHETNHEIHI HEE ettiesstisatsssssssssssittte: 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

MEMBERS of the milling and grain 
trades are never so happy as 
when engaged in some altruistic work. 
The Christmas season affords them 
just one more opportunity to do 
something for others less fortunate 
than themselves. The Chamber of 
Commerce Glee Club, composed of 
30 voices, visited three of the city 
hospitals and, under the direction of 
P. M. Ingold, sang Christmas carols. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis, 
composed largely of milling and 
grain trades representatives, for the 
third successive year provided all the 
Christmas entertainment at the Uni- 
versity Hospital. Thirty Christmas 
trees were set up in the different 
wards and corridors and, besides the 
musical entertainment, the club saw 
to it that every patient received a 
present. 

Several of the milling companies 
had their own private Christmas par- 
ty for their employees and families. 
General Mills, Inc., had a huge 
Christmas tree in the lobby of its 
general offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce, and all the employees 
gathered around it Christmas eve. 
Individual gifts were exchanged. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. had 
arranged for its usual Christmas par- 
ty for its employees and their fam- 
ilies, but it was deemed advisable to 
call it off on account of the preva- 
lence of influenza. However, the 


company’s orchestra and picked sing- 
ers from the organization, gave a pro- 
gram of Christmas music in the Met- 
ropolitan Life Building at noon Dec. 
24. Every floor in the light court of 
the building was lined with apprecia- 
tive listeners. 





MONTANA 


Flour was stagnant last week. New 
bookings are few but a slight improve- 
ment in shipping directions has _per- 
mitted a fair percentage of operation. 
Mills have considerable flour due for 
shipment Jan. 1, and thus are in better 
position to force shipping instructions. 
Quotations were unchanged, carload lots, 
f.o.b., mill, 98’s, cotton, being as follows: 
first patent, $5.90@6.10 bbl; standard 
patent, $5.70@5.90; first clear, $5.50@ 
5.70. 

NOTES 


August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade Milling. & Elevator Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Schwachheim, went to 
Los Angeles to pass the Christmas holi- 
days with his daughter. He will remain 
several weeks in California, looking after 
interests of the company. 


Oscar Skovholt, who for four years 
has been in charge of the laboratory of 
the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., has been appointed to an indus- 
trial fellowship at the University of Min- 
nesota to do research work. Funds are 
provided by the American Dry Milk 
Institute, and the work will be conduct- 
ed under the supervision of Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, of the department of agricul- 
tural biological chemistry. Fred Leon- 
ard, formerly with the laboratory of the 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., is Mr. Skovholt’s successor. Mr. 
Leonard is a graduate of the Dunwoody 
Institute. 

oe] 


FREE GRAIN STORAGE RATES 
SUSPENDED UNTIL HEARING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Pending a hear- 
ing on the proceeding, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended 
the tariffs filed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and scheduled to become effec- 
tive on Dec. 11, proposing free storage 
of grain in elevators at Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. This means 
that charges of .0004c per day will con- 
tinue in effect until further action by 
the commission. The hearing has been 
set for Jan. 4 at the offices of the com- 
mission in Washington, before Exam- 
iner Harris. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Another period of light sales and tight 
shipping directions was experienced by 
mills last week. Millers, however, were 
philosophical about it and decided that 
the only thing to do was to wait until 
after New Year’s before expecting any 
quantity of new business or any increase 
in shipping directions. 

Sales About 30 Per Cent.—New sales 
represented about 25 or 30 per cent of 
the mills’ capacity. Sales continue chief- 
ly in small lots to buyers in urgent need 
of flour, although there was better in- 
quiry last week for more important par- 
cels. Buyers seem friendly to present 
price levels, as they believe there is lit- 
tle chance of wheat prices breaking to 
any great extent. They argue that the 
only thing that can have any appreciable 
effect upon the wheat market at present 
is crop news, and this is likely to be bull- 
ish. It is estimated that the acreage is 
no larger than last year’s, and probably 
smaller, and therefore the wheat crop is 
not likely to be any larger. Adverse 
weather conditions may have the effect 
of putting up wheat prices during the 
growing season. 

Shipping Directions Lag—Those who 
have flour booked are anxious not to 
have to include this in their inventories, 
and so are waiting until after Jan. 1 to 
furnish specifications. There are some 
who, anxious to avoid the carrying 
charge, are sending in directions now, 
knowing that the flour will not reach 
them until after the first of the year. 
The result is that directions are suffi- 
cient to allow mills to run at a rate con- 
siderably above the average run in the 
corresponding week of the past 10 years. 

Export Business Better—A slight im- 
provement was noted by local mills in 
export business to Latin America last 
week, although Europe was still a slow 
buyer. While the volume of foreign 
shipments is still far below what it 
should be, the improvement in Latin 
American business has been fairly gen- 
eral this year. 2 

Milling Operations Improve. — With 
mills operating at 77 per cent of capacity 
last week, enough flour, was manufac- 
tured to insure that 1928 will see a new 
flour production record established for 
Kansas City mills. The total to date, 
with another week’s run to go, is about 
8,000 bbls ahead of last year’s all-time 
record, so that it is probable that the 
production of 1928 will be about 150,000 
bbls greater than in 1927. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Dec. 22, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s 
or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$5.95@6.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.55@5.80; 
straight, $5.40@5.50; first clear, $4.60@ 
4.75; second clear, $4.35; low grade, 
$4.10. 

Foregoing are nominal prices named 
by established terminal and interior mills 
on flour under their own brands. On 
round lots, to large buyers or for ex- 
port, actual sales may range, particular- 
ly so far as the grades of flour are con- 
cerned, 10@50c under figures named. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 


klahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
: “Palmkine” 





KANSAS CITY 


Dec. 16-22 ...... 197,700 152,388 77 
Previous week .. 197,700 140,229 71 
WOOF OHO occvses 196,500 151,553 17 
Two years ago... 175,500 117,504 67 
Five-year average ......seseeceeees 65 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....cceeesseeees 65 
WICHITA 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 62,400 37,559 60 
Previous week .. 62,400 40,188 64 
VOOP OBO .ciceoce 62,400 33,434 52 
Two years ago... 62,400 42,084 67 
SALINA 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 46,800 36,464 78 
Previous week .. 46,800 38,572 82 
Year ago ....... 46,200 40,195 87 
Two years ago... 37,800 25,000 62 
OMAHA 
Dec. 16-22 ..... 27,300 25,782 95 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,702 83 
WOOP OHO crccces 27,300 22,196 81 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,522 71 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 47,400 33,377 70 
Previous week .. 47,400 34,676 73 
Year ago ....... 47,400 25,369 53 
Two years ago... 47,400 27,705 58 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 30,900 30,068 97 
Previous week .. 30,900 26,053 84 
Wee Ge sécsece 29,700 24,316 81 
Two years ago... 29,700 19,300 65 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
MEARE crs caksdasaedenercewoemens 36 
Previous Week ...ccsesescccccecccceess 48 
YOAr AO .orsccccccccccscceccesccscees 36 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 12 quiet, 6 slow, 17 
dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
12,744 bbls last week, 13,909 in the pre- 
vious week, 20,848 a year ago, and 13,505 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


Benjamin Elsas, president of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was in 
Kansas City last week. 


Carl W. Sims, of the Sims Milling 
Co., Frankfort, Ind., was in Kansas City 
last week, looking over the wheat situa- 
tion. 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., returned 
late last week from an extended trip in 
the East. 


Howard B. Cunningham, of the sales 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, is in New York on a short 
vacation. 


Julian Scott, of the Uhlmann Grain 
Co., is engaged to marry Miss Agnes 
Anderson. The wedding will take place 
early in January. 


H. A. Fowler, formerly of the Fowler 
Commission Co., has established an op- 
tion brokerage business, with offices at 
1407 Board of Trade Building. 


E. H. Sullivan, of the Hodgson- 
Cauthorn Grain Co., has resigned in or- 
der to form his own company, which 
will be known as the E. H. Sullivan 
Grain Co. 

Walter C. Smith, manager of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., is passing the 
Christmas holidays with his father in 
Milwaukee, the latter being Milwaukee 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co... 








Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ...... 316,860 224,883 71 
Previous week .. 316,860 215,809 68 
Year ago ....... 330,360 163,657 46 
Two years ago... 330,960 190,500 57 
Five-year average ................ 57 
Ten-year average ................. 60 









Benjamin S. Bull, Jr., of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., here, returned early 
this week from a honeymoon trip to 
Europe that lasted over two months. 
England, France, Italy and Hungary 
re included in the itinerary. 


» ger, president of the 
Schulze Baking Co., returned home last 





week from a hunting trip to Laredo, 
Texas. While away, Mr. Nafziger bagged 
He and two other members of 


a deer. 







the party made the trip in Mr. Naf- 
ziger’s airplane. 

James N. Russell, president of the 
Russell Grain Co., is in charge of the 
committee that is drafting a set of 
rules for the proposed securities ex- 
change on the local board of trade. A 
report from this committee is expected 
early in January. 

Port A. Johnson, sales manager for 
the Monarch Milling Co., returned last 
week from a trip in the East. He said 
that, although buyers were not active at 
present in actual purchasing, they were 
exceedingly interested. Most of them, he 
said, seemed anxious to take advantage 
of what they considered the favorable 
level of prices, but they did not want to 
increase the amount of flour they already 
have booked until after Jan. 1, when 
probably they would want to buy for 
some months ahead. 

Negotiations are pending between in- 
terests representing the Kansas City 
Club and Thad L. Hoffman, president 
of the Flour Mills of America, for the 
leasing and possible sale of the Hoffdale 
Golf Club to the Kansas City Club. Mr. 
Hoffman has operated the Hoffdale club 
on a semipublic basis for the past two 
years. In addition to his golf course, 
Mr. Hoffman is one of the chief owners 
of the ice skating rink here, and for some 
time was interested in the Pla-Mors, the 
Kansas City hockey team. 

F. J. FitzPatrick, of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. had an 
alarming experience last week when held 
up by gunmen. He was driving on the 
outskirts of the principal residential sec- 
tion of the city when a car drove along- 
side his and signaled him to stop. Mr. 
FitzPatrick thought it might be the po- 
lice, but almost before he had come to a 
stop a shot was fired into the ground 
near by. Putting his car into gear, Mr. 
FitzPatrick drove off at top speed, while 
the bandits fired four or five shots after 
him. One bullet hit the back of the car 
and was found embedded in the frame- 
work, 

oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour sales held around the five-year 
average last week, mills claiming book- 
ings of around 25 to 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, consisting of scattered lots to the 
domestic trade. Mills reported some 
response to their drive for shipping di- 
rections, and there was a slight gain in 
milling operations which were slightly 
over the five-year average. 

No export business was reported. For- 
eign buyers have already commenced to 
celebrate the holidays. 


NOTES 

Arthur Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, who has been sick with in- 
fluenza, is back at the office. 

H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, was in Chi- 
cago last week on a business trip. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., and William Blair, 
of the same company, were in Kansas 
City last week on business. 


oc 


SALINA 


Flour buyers were not in the market 
to any extent last week, and trading was 
light. A little new business was booked, 
but none for large quantities. Shipping 
directions were fairly good. Nothing 
was done in an export way. Quotations, 
Dec. 20, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@5.85. 

NOTES 

Harry Robinson, of the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., has gone to California to enjoy 
he holidays at the home of his sister. 
Paul Bailey, manager of the John 
ayes Grain Co., was called to Eureka 
rings, Ark., Dec. 14, by the death of 
is father. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., and Victor Hino- 
josa; export manager, were ill with in- 
fluenza last week. 

The Salina Board of Trade had its 
annual Christmas tree and exchange of 
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gifts on Dec. 22 at the board's offices, 
with Santa Claus present. 


J. R. Miller, in charge of the grain 
department of the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., visited the mill’s elevators 
in western Kansas last week. 


An elevator at Edalgo, Kansas, be- 
longing to the Robinson-Wyatt Grain 
Co. and containing a considerable amount 
of wheat, was burned on the night of 
Dec. 15. 

Excavating for the new storage tanks 
to be erected by the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, is well under 
way. The foundation will be completed 
by Jan. 1, 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., attended the gold- 
en wedding anniversary of his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Sauer, at Abilene, 


on Dec, 23. His family accompanied 
him. 
oo DS 
HUTCHINSON 


New flour business was notably scarce 
last week. In some quarters a day or 
two of fair buying was experienced but 
for the most part central Kansas mills 
made few bookings. Directions against 
old contracts were fairly satisfactory. 
Some inquiry came from the Latin 
American trade and a few clears were 
sold in small lots. Quotations, Dec. 22, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $6.60 bbl; straight, $6.10; first clear, 
$4.40. 

NOTES 


Joe Rabasa, export sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., was in 
Jefferson City, Mo., during the holidays. 


Claude Nicholson, manager of the 
grain department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. at Enid, Okla., visited the local 
Board of Trade last week. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, went to 
Oklahoma City to pass the holidays with 
his brother and family. 


Continued periods of precipitation are 
handicapping the marketing of corn, 
Kafir and milo over the Southwest. 
Wheat receipts also slumped, due to 
muddy roads. 


J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., was able to 
return from Kansas City, last week, 
where he has been confined in a hospital 
for several days with an attack of flu. 


oo 
WICHITA 


Flour trading last week still was on 
the decline, and millers saw little hope 
of improvement until after Jan. 1. Ship- 
ping instructions were better. There 
was no export business. Short patent 
flour took a downward trend, being quot- 
ed on Dec. 21 at $6.40 bbl, in cotton 
98’s, Kansas City basis. 

oo D> 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers report flour conditions prac- 
tically unchanged last week. Light sales, 
slow operation of mills and hesitant buy- 
ers in domestic and foreign fields sum 
up the situation. Quotations, Dec. 22, 
delivered, Oklahoma points: hard wheat 
short patent, $6.60 bbl; soft wheat short 
patent, $6.80; standard patent, $6.10. 


NOTES 


The Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been granted a permit for 
the construction of an $80,000 grain ele- 
vator at Fort Worth. 


The Central Grain & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, has been incorporated, 
with $60,000 capital stock, by Lester 
Stone, C. C. Ridings and S. A. Jones. 

Harvey Harrison, salesman for the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co, in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, and Harold 
Hutson, who represents the company in 
Arkansas, have returned to their homes 
in El Reno to pass the holidays. 

oS 


NEBRASKA 


The usual holiday dullness pervaded 
the flour market last week. None of the 
mills booked any new business of impor- 
tance, nor do they expect to until after 
Jan. 1. Shipping directions continued in 
moderately good volume, and the larger 
mills ran from 18 to 24 hours a day. 

Leicn Leste. 


TORONTO 


A holiday quietness pervades the flour 
market.. Bookings last week were most- 
ly in scattered lots to the retail trade. 
So far the crop year has brought a well- 
sustained demand for springs. There 
were no price changes during the week. 
Quotations, Dec. 22: 


Dec. 22 Dec. 15 

Te PN hci aveiexovnds $7.20 $7.20 
pn SOLER ERECTOR LE 6.95 6.95 
Second patent ............ 6.60 6.60 
Export patent ........... 6.20 6.20 
Ue GOOG acecvcccccccoss 5.50 5.50 
Graham Gour ....ccccccce 5.90 5.90 
Whole wheat flour........ 5.90 5.90 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Soft winters were 
offered freely, but trade was quiet. Buy- 
ers objected to the fact that prices were 
much higher than for springs, and cur- 
tailed their purchases as much as pos- 
sible. Prices are 10c bbl over last week’s 
level. Quotations, Dec. 22: best brands 
of 90 per cent soft winters $5.50@5.60 
bbl, bulk, seaboard; Montreal, in second- 
hand jutes, $5.70@5.75; Toronto, $5.60@ 
5.70; best quality soft patents $8, and 
seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new jute bags, 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario points ; 
blended springs and winters, best grade 
$6.60, second $6.40, in 98-lb jutes, mixed 
cars. 

Exporting.—All mills in this territory 
are having an extremely good run on 
exporting business in springs. The west- 
ern crop is of such quality as to lend 
itself to straight run grades, and mills 
are making the most of the opportunity. 
On the other hand, it is not so easy to 
sell mill brands in older markets such 
as London and Glasgow. Best brands 
of export patents are quoted by mills 
at 32s per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., London, 
January seaboard, and straight runs 
from lower grades of wheat at 26s@26s 
6d, with equivalent prices to continental 
Europe. 

Winters are not selling for export. 
They are too dear. Mills must ask 
around 38s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow or London, December-January sea- 
board loading. 

NOTES 


F. C. Cornell, formerly secretary of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion and now transportation expert of 
the maritime provinces, with offices in 
Montreal, paid a friendly call at this 
office on Dec, 21. 


Up to the end of November over 4,- 
000,000 bbls flour were exported from 
Canada. This represents the business of 
the first four months of the current 
crop year. If this rate of shipment is 
maintained, the year will make a record. 


W. H. McCarthy, vice president and 
general manager of the Standard Milling 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., will sail on Jan. 8 
from St. John, N. B., on the Ausonia. 
Mr. McCarthy intends landing at Havre, 
and will visit connections of his com- 
pany of the Continent and in United 
Kingdom markets. 


A larger proportion of this year’s 
wheat crop has been moved east of Fort 
William than in any crop year in the 
history of the Canadian grain trade. 
According to figures available, there 
were at the close of lake navigation no 
less than 80,000,000 bus wheat in posi- 
tions available for export during the 
winter at Canadian and United States 
ports. 

The port of St. John, N. B., will have 
sufficient facilities by next fall to handle 
all the grain business offered. At pres- 
ent there is not sufficient berthing ac- 
commodation for all the ships that ar- 
rive there. Every effort is being made 
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Idle Toronto Mill to Become Active 


Toronto, Ont.—After a long period of idleness the 700-bbl flour mill of the 
Alexander Brown Milling Co., Ltd., situated on the water front at Toronto, has 
been purchased by Norman H. Campbell and J. W. Cornish under the name Lake- 
side Milling Co., Ltd., and will be put into commission. This mill is well situated 
so far as railway facilities are concerned, and has the additional advantage of 
frontage on Toronto harbor, which will enable it to obtain western spring wheat 
all-water from Fort William and Port Arthur. 

The purchasers are exceptionally experienced millers, both having served in 
higher executive capacities with the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. They are well 
acquainted with the requirements of the eastern Canadian trade, and Mr. Cornish 


has the additional advantage of being an expert mill superintendent. 


As the site 


of this mill contains plenty of room for expansion, it may be expected that in- 
creased capacity will follow from time to time. 
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to increase the facilities as rapidly as 
possible, and the opinion is expressed 
that business will greatly increase as a 
result. 

oo D> 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour was very quiet last 
week. Buyers took care of immediate 
needs only. Prices were unchanged, as 
follows, on Dec. 21, car lots, in jutes, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points: top patents, 
$7.20 bbl; patents, $6.95; second patent, 
$6.60; export patent, $6.20. 

Export demand is extremely quiet, 
but prices are steady. Winter wheat 
flour is strong, with a good demand. 
There has been no change in quotations, 
and on Dec. 21, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 


rate points, in second-hand jutes, were 
quoted at $6.10 bbl. 


NOTES 


C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., and 
president of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association, who had been ill for 
several days, has recovered. 


Dr. S. Boucher, head of the municipal 
health department, has issued a state- 
ment condemning the custom of exchang- 
ing loaves between householders and 
dealers. Dr. Boucher said that although 
the practice is far from prevalent, no 
matter how small the extent to which it 
is carried it is objectionable. He also 
decried the practice of bakers accepting 
the return of stale bread from grocers. 





The Protein Test in Canadian Wheat Grading 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


Epmonton, ALTA. 

IKE the hardy perennial that it is, 
L the question of substituting the pro- 

tein test for the present system of 
wheat grading has come up again. It 
was discussed at the annual meeting of 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and more 
recently the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, pre- 
mier of Alberta, who knows a lot about 
grain and the grain trade, has expressed 
some opinions about it. Naturally 
enough, it is a fairly live question, be- 
cause crop conditions in both provinces 
this year have resulted in a great deal of 
low grading, and the wheat growers are 
in a mood to change the system if it can 
be done advantageously. 

Premier Brownlee says that, to his way 
of thinking, the time has come for a 
careful consideration of some method 
by which wheat of various grades might 
be sold on the basis of protein content. 
He recognizes that it is a difficult mat- 
ter, and that it should not be put into 
effect hastily, since it might easily upset 
the entire grading system now in force. 
Nevertheless, his conclusion is that, as an 
auxiliary to the grading system, some 
provision might be made for sales of cer- 
tain types of wheat by sample. 

A personal study of the wheat market- 
ing situation in Europe was made by the 
Alberta premier last year, when he vis- 
ited some of the leading centers in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and his in- 
vestigations convinced him that the Ca- 
nadian grading system is a valuable fac- 
tor in facilitating the movement and sale 
of Canadian wheat in world markets; 
but he also found that large quantities of 
wheat ‘are sold in Europe on the basis 
of sample, and therefore his belief that 
the sample method, along with the grad- 
ing, would be to the advantage of the 
Canadian grower. 

Behind this opinion, of course, is the 


fact that there is more protein in 1928 
western wheat than its standard grading 
indicates. Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist in 
charge of the board of grain commission- 
ers’ grain research laboratory, has given 
some further evidence on this point, am- 
plifying a previous report he had made 
on milling and baking tests of various 
grades of wheat from the present crop. 
He has found that the lower grades, most 
of which were graded down because of 
damage by frost, are appreciably better 
in quality than similar grades of the 
1927 crop. The deterioration in the qual- 
ity of the protein, due to frost, is not so 
great as usual, he says, for the reason 
that the frost came at a time when the 
grain was fairly mature. Tests at the 
laboratory had shown that the protein 
content is a little higher this year all the 
way through. 

There is another angle to the frost 
damage situation besides the question of 
milling values. Seed grain values have 
also to be considered, and in Alberta the 
provincial field crops commissioner is 
warning wheat growers that, because of 
the large amount of frosted grain in the 
province, they should have their seed 
supply tested for germination. The fed- 
eral government seed branch at Calgary 
is making free tests until Feb. 1. Un- 
der the Dominion law, only certified seed 
may be sold, and now farmers are being 
urged for self-protection to submit sam- 
ples of the grain they are saving for 
their own seeding. 

It is to the point to note that from 
still other angles the question of better 
wheat is being faced and that progress 
is being reported. Experiments in rust 
control are said to have now reached a 
stage of fairly definite results, and the 
Dominion department of agriculture an- 
nounces highly gratifying success with 
its sulphur dusting work last summer 
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by means of aeroplanes. The cost by 
this method has not yet been fully deter- 
mined, but field trials in Manitoba, with 
horsedrawn dusters, have proved that 
the sulphur treatment is both economical 
and profitable. 

A stimulus will also come to western 
Canada in the first world’s grain and ex- 
hibition conference, which is to be held 
in Regina in 1932. Although this is still 
in the future, preparations and plans are 
already being made for it, and it goes 
without saying that the prairie provinces 
will make a strong bid for some of the 
prizes. 

Better grain is coming, too, by way of 
laboratory research. The University of 
Alberta has this year added to its equip- 
ment along this line a $50,000 plant pa- 
thology laboratory, the largest in Can- 
ada, and has just recently taken posses- 
sion of it. Plant diseases of various 
kinds are to be studied, and two green- 
houses attached will furnish the means 
of getting really scientific and practical 
results. 

So far as Alberta is concerned, the 
danger is not so much in rusts as in 
root rots, and it is proposed to make 
an extensive series of experiments with 
these organisms in the new laboratory. 
A staff of technical men has been built 
up, including two from the University of 
Minnesota in the persons of Dr. A. W. 
Henry and Dr. O. S. Aamodt. 


oo 


WINNIPEG 


With the holiday spirit abroad in all 
markets, millers were no more fortunate 
than wheat exporters in securing any 
new business last week. European ex- 
port trade remained very dull, and only 
odd lots were shipped from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Oriental business in low grade 
flour was good at the Pacific Coast, and 
a steady flow of both wheat and flour 
is expected in that direction for some 
months. Domestic buying was not very 
keen, prices for top patents dropping 
only 30c. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 22, at $7.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.55 and first clears 
at $5.55; cottons, 15¢c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50c more. Second patents to bak- 
ers were quoted at $6.60, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 

NOTES 


A. J. McPhail was re-elected president 
of the Saskatchewan wheat pool at the 
initial meeting of the board of directors 
held last week. 

The new elevator being built on the 
Fraser River for the New Westminster 
harbor commissioners is expected to be 
completed before Jan. 1. 

The British steamer Larchbank carried 
the first full cargo of wheat that ever 
left Vancouver for India. The shipment 
totaled 7,700 tons, and was all No. 3 
northern Manitoba. 

C. B. Carrick, of F. Carrick & Co. 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng., owner 
and operator of tramp steamers, visited 
the Grain Exchange last week. He trav- 
eled on one of the company’s steamers to 
Canada, and came by way of Vancouver. 

Alvin K. Godfrey, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian Elevator Co., 
Winnipeg, prior to its merger with the 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd, 
has severed his connection with the west- 
ern grain trade and gone to Vancouver 
to engage in the lumber business. 

Grain exporters at Vancouver are pre- 
dicting that shipments from that port 
will pass the 40,000,000-bu mark before 
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the end of the year. This would make 
the total for the first five months of this 
crop season about half of what was 
shipped for the 12 months ending July 
81, 1928. 

Herman Trelle, who this year was 
again acclaimed “Wheat King” at the 
Toronto Royal Show, was credited in re- 
cent press dispatches with saying that 
he probably would leave Canada. In 
Winnipeg last week, Mr. Trelle denied 
these statements and said that while any 
one of the numerous positions offered to 
him while he was in the United States 
recently would have been more lucrative 
than prize wheat growing, it was not his 
intention to leave Canada. 

oe 
DAMAGED GRAIN SHIPMENT 

Wiynirec, Man.—The West of Eng- 
land Shipowners’ Protection and Indem- 
nity Association recently was called up- 
on by one of its members to pay some 
$10,000, which sum the shipowner had 
to pay to a consignee of a cargo of 
wheat shipped from Vancouver to Portu- 
gal, in settlement of a claim alleged to 
have resulted from damaged grain, due, 
it was said, to excess moisture in the 
wheat, to freezing before shipment and 
subsequent sweating. In view of the 
publicity which this matter was given in 
English papers, the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange wrote the association 
a letter, of which the following is an ex- 
cerpt: 

“Excess Moisture in Grain.—All grain 
exported from Canada is inspected by 
government agents under the Canada 
grain act. Grain received at terminal 
elevators in a damp condition cannot be 
shipped out in that condiiton, but must 
be dried in steam-heated driers to a 
point where the moisture content does 
not exceed 14.4 per cent. Shippers may, 
however, if they elect to do so, ship 
grain containing more than 14.4 per cent 
of moisture as ‘No Grade Tough.” This 
notation would be stated on the govern- 
ment certificate and the ship would be 
aware of it, as the shipper always noti- 
fies the vessel of the grades shipped, to 
put the onus of proper stowage on the 
ship.” 

“Frozen Grain.—The supposition that 
grain can be shipped from Vancouver 
‘more or less frozen’ is erroneous. We 
presume you mean, by the term ‘frozen,’ 
frosted grain, which, on thawing out, 
would be damaged by reason of the ex- 
cess moisture. As explained in the pre- 
vious paragraph, any grain containing 
more than 14.4 per cent of moisture 
would be dried before shipping, and any 
grain with a less percentage of moisture 
would not be damaged, even if subject 
to a low temperature and any subse- 
quent higher temperature. Our climatic 
conditions on the Pacific Coast are prac- 
tically identical with those of the south 
of England, and are quite different from 
the rest of Canada.” 


oo 


PROMINENT IRISH BAKER DEAD 

Dusuin, Iretanp.— William Dalton, 
former principal owner of a large bak- 
ery in Cork and for almost 20 years 
chairman of the Cork Master Bakers’ 
Association, died recently. He took a 
prominent part in everything connected 
with the baking and flour industries, and 
was well known in Ireland, England and 
Scotland as a devoted friend of the 
trade. Arthur T. Dalton, his son, is well 
known to the trade as a representative of 
Baker Perkins, Ltd., manufacturers of 
baking machinery, Peterborough, Eng. 


oo 


TENDERS ASKED FOR WHARF 

MontreaL, Que.—Tenders have been 
asked by the department of public 
works for the wharf at Prescott, Ont., 
upon which the proposed 5,000,000-bu 
elevator will be erected. It is expected 
that work will be begun in February 
and completed in July. It is proposed 
to have the elevator in condition to han- 
dle grain in the autumn of 1930. Plans 
call for an expenditure of $4,500,000 in 
construction. 

oo] 


The estimated amount of paid up capi- 
tal stock in farmers’ elevator companies 
1s set at $60,000,000 by the Department 
of Agriculture, 
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TOLEDO 


Holiday dullness has enveloped the 
trade in what has looked for some time 
like a species of stabilized stagnation 
and lethargy. Both the stabilization and 
stagnation were already there, and holi- 
day dullness is now added to give full 
measure. If there are any mills not 
aware of it, they are to be congratu- 
lated. They are probably merely calling 
it by another name. But the absence 
of sales and the greatly curtailed opera- 
tion of the mills warrant the charac- 
terization. There are plenty of mills the 
operation of which is not equivalent to 
more than two or three days a week; 
some not even that much. 


Price Levels Unchanged.—The fact of 
the matter is that everything is so stag- 
nant in the business that there is noth- 
ing to cause any change in price levels. 
Those of wheat, flour and feed are un- 
changed from a week ago. Everything 
is just marking time. At numberless 
times since the war, with erratic and 
fluctuating markets, stabilization has 
loomed as something eminently desirable. 
Now that it is here, it does not appear 
so attractive as in prospect. It happens 
to have beén accompanied with dullness, 
and so its charm is gone. 

Nothing is ever perfect, so it seems, 
and if it happens to be perfect it is not 
recognized as such. The strongest argu- 
ment which can be found in support of 
the present level of wheat prices is in its 
obvious stability in the presence of bear- 
ish influences. Speculative interests have 
been discouraged and driven from the 
market and have sought freer scope in 
more inviting fields, notably the stock 
exchange, albeit a wag remarked the 
other day that there is no longer a stock 
market, but only a market for stocks. 

Speculation Absent.—It is, however, 
idle to conjecture what might or might 
not have been the effect had speculation 
not been exorcised from the wheat mar- 
ket, because that could be known only 
after the event. That is susceptible only 
of a posteriori proof, not a priori. Be 
that as it may, it is now known what 
has happened without speculation, under 
present conditions. Even so, it is open 
to question whether supply and demand 
factors have been completely registered 
in price levels. That is a question which 
has bothered a good many people in 
these trades. 

If the registration has been merely 
deferred, it is felt that it must be re- 
corded sooner or later. There have been 
many who have looked for substantial 
declines that have not so far occurred. 
Meantime, under such a stabilized mar- 
ket, with bearish statistics still available, 
as they have been all along, flour buy- 
ers have shown no hurry about making 
purchases. 

Bearish Signs Prevalent.—According 
to them, there does not appear to be 
anything in sight to put the market up, 
but a number of things visible which 
might conceivably put it down, in spite 
of the fact that they have failed to do 
so. Such being the case, the cumulative 
effect of them can hardly be avoided. 
The bold and dominating speculator is 
no longer there to give free play to all 
these factors, and hence the market be- 
comes stabilized. 

Some millers now complain that the 
stabilization results in lack of interest, 
and does not expedite flour sales. As 
evidence of that they cite the heavy 
bookings in the Southwest, early in the 
crop, when prices looked attractive after 
the decline, and when there had been an 
active market. They overlook, for the 
moment, the unpleasant predicament in 
which both the miller and the flour buyer 
find themselves when an active market 
entails serious losses on flour bookings. 
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New Year Awaited—Whatever the 
cause, business is dull, and there is no 
use applying a more evasive term to it. 
What is to happen after Jan. 1 is being 
awaited with considerable interest. 
Those who bought most heavily at har- 
vest must now be near the end of their 
bookings, as well as those who bought 
for shorter periods, and the considerable 
number who went on a hand-to-mouth 
basis,—all these, it would seem, must be 
approaching the time when they must 
replenish stocks. 

Just how and when they will appear 
in the market again for flour is not 
known, nor just where they will buy it, 
but in the aggregate they must represent 
a considerable volume of flour—not much 
less than six months’ requirements. The 
business may be widely scattered among 
mills in different sections, as it was the 
first six months, but it seems doubtful if 
so much of it will go to the Pacific 
Northwest as previously. Much of it 
may be for low protein hard wheat 
flours, but that flour can be had here 
as well as elsewhere. ‘There seems to 
be a better chance of central states mills 
getting a larger proportion of it this 
time. 

Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
21, at $6.10@6.50 bbl, local springs $5.80 
and local hard winters $5.70, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ...... 103,650 63,068 60 

Previous week .. 128,850 76,852 60 

BOO? O60 cccaves 88,800 56,057 62 

Two years ago... 36,600 14,840 41 

Three years ago. 63,300 32,830 52 
NOTES 


J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Toledo last week. 


D. B. Rang has purchased the flour 
and feed mill at North Fairfield, Ohio. 


W. R. Higgins, flour salesman, who 
formerly represented a number of mills, 
died last week and was buried at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The business of the Bedford (Ohio) 
Milling Co., flour and feed, has been dis- 
continued, and is being liquidated. B. 
F. Turner, in the grain and flour busi- 
ness for many years, was manager. 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, with 
Mrs. Coup left Dec. 21 for St. Louis, 
to pass Christmas with their daughter. 


Jacob Theobald, Jr., formerly engaged 
in the flour jobbing business at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and later in milling at North- 
field, Minn., is now associated with 
Charles Kangasser, merchandise broker, 
Cleveland, handling products sold to the 
wholesale grocery and baking trades. 


Attention was called at Toledo last 
week to the Canadian visible of 94,453,- 
000 bus wheat against 58,785,000 a year 
ago, an increase of 35,668,000, and the 
United States visible of 136,288,000, 
against 88,830,000, an increase of 47,458,- 
000, a total increase of 383,126,000 bus, 
nearly equal to the entire United States 
visible a year ago. 


Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
that while the stock market has boomed, 
grains have been neglected. Govern- 
ment restrictions and interference have 
driven the big traders into other fields 
of endeavor. Without leadership, noth- 
ing can make progress. Even bullish 
government propaganda has failed be- 
cause of limited trading, 
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NASHVILLE 


Flour trading last week was of fair 
proportions. New sales were moderate, 
and shipments on contracts were lighter. 
Running time at the mills was being sus- 
tained. Shipments of southeastern mills 
fell some below production, but it was 
not thought that there had been any 
burdensome accumulation of stocks. 

Soft winter wheat flour mills main- 
tained prices fairly well, notwithstanding 
the easier tone, with little change in 
quotations, which on Dec. 22 were: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.40@ 
8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.25@7.50; 
tame $7@7.25; first clears, $5.90@ 

Rehandlers reported a seasonable de- 
mand for Minnesota and western flours, 
jobbers and bakers buying in moderate 
quantities. Stocks at Nashville continue 
up to average for the season. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 22: soft winter wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.50, standard patent $6.75@ 
7.10; hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.50@7, straights $6@6.25. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

“poe output of ac- 

s bbls tivit 

Dec. 16-33 ...... 128,820 87,577 68 

Previous week .. 124,020 84,252 68 

Wee OO iv cewas 131,820 89,814 68 

Two years ago... 164,820 97,973 59 

Three years ago. 171,720 116,538 67 
oC 


Flour business was dull last week. 
Exporting continued quiet, with no pros- 
pects of improvement until after Jan. 1. 
Quotations, Dec, 22, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent $8 bbl, first patent 
$7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard, $6.50; 
first clears in jutes $6.25, second clears 
$6.25. 

* * 

Employees of Igleheart Bros. and sub- 
sidiary plants here, were tendered their 
annual Christmas banquet at noon, Dec. 
22, 350 being present. Turkey and all 
the trimmings were served. The mill’s 
own domestic science experts served the 
feast. 

oo D> 


NORFOLK 


There has been little change in the 
flour market. Customers are taking out 
contracts slowly, and there is little new 
business. Quotations, Dec. 21: spring 
patents $7.75@7.90 bbl, second patents 
$7.05@7.25; Kansas. top patents $6.75@ 
6.95, second patents $6.45@6.65 ; top win- 
ters $6.65@6.75, second patents $6.40@ 
6.50; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$6.15@6.25. 

oo 


POOL SEEKS TO TRANSFER 
SUIT UNDER ARBITRATION 


Winnirec, Man.—Efforts by William 
Keay, a member of the Alberta wheat 
pool under the recently expired contract, 
to force inquiry into the pool’s promotion 
of subsidiaries and its contracts with 
the central selling agency, whereby it is 
alleged the latter indulges in mixing of 
wheat grades and speculative dealing in 
options, are being met by the pool with 
a motion to have the matter taken from 
the jurisdiction of the supreme court 
and dealt with by arbitration under the 
arbitration act. Mr. Justice Walsh, at 
Calgary, granted an application by the 
Alberta wheat pool’s counsel to defer the 
date for hearing argument on the pool’s 
motion to have the action set aside. 

Keay in his action alleges that the 2c 
bu deducted from payments for his grain 
in 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 for the 
purpose of the reserve fund was used 
by the parent company as part of the 
capital with which it financed Pool Ele- 
vators, Ltd. Keay resides in Jenner, not 
served by a pool elevator, and with his 
associates he claims the profits declared 
should not go only to those shipping to 
pool elevators. He claims the wrongful 
distribution of $1,000,000 of pool con- 
tract signers’ money. 

In the meantime the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool is seeking a private bill from 
the provincial legislature, now in session, 
to prevent any shareholder taking similar 
action against it. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New business was extremely light last 
week, due at least partly to the holiday 
season. A few scattered sales of small 
lots of both hard and soft wheat flour 
were reported, but the total volume was 
small and buyers displayed no interest 
except when forced into the market by 
depleted stocks. Shipping directions, 
however, were fair, and old bookings 
have been well cared for, considering the 
course of prices during the crop year. 

Soft Wheat Flour—The soft wheat 
flour market was quiet and unchanged. 
Sales were limited to immediate re- 
quirements, and shipping instructions 
were fairly active on what flour has 
been booked. Stocks in the hands of 
distributors are limited. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Demand for hard 
wheat flour was almost at a standstill. 
Those bakers who will have to buy in 
the near future are evidently waiting 
until after the holidays. Shipping in- 
structions were reported poor to fair. 
Just how much flour remains to be 
booked by the baking industry on the 
present crop year is subject to specula- 
tion, but it is generally believed that a 
fair volume will be bought during the 
next few months, particularly by the 
medium-sized bakers. 

Exports.—Export sales were light and 
scattered. Foreign buyers do not care 
to enter into future bookings, and price 
competition is making it difficult for local 
exporters on immediate business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
Dec. 22: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7.25 bbl, straight $5.80@6.20, first clear 
$5.10@5.50; hard winter short patent 
$6@6.50, straight $5.10@5.60, first clear 
$4.75@5; spring first patent $6.10@6.70, 
standard patent $5.80@6.10, first clear 
$5@5.30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

DOC. 16-33 ...ccsccscvcees 22,900 54 
Previous week ..........+. 34,900 65 
WORE BHO cesecccccrcracces: SOaue 44 
PWO FOOTE BHO .cccccscecs 26,000 43 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOG. BGeRE i ccivcccvecscve 45,000 62 
Previous week ........... 44,400 51 
VOOP OBO .cccccccccscccces 43,000 50 
TWO FOOTE BHO .ccocccceece 40,800 47 


INDEPENDENTS PLAN TO FIGHT CHAINS 


The General Grocer Co., which oper- 
ates four wholesale grocery houses in St. 
Louis, held a series of meetings last 
week with independent retail grocers of 
this territory for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the “Nation Wide Service Stores” 
plan of merchandising. Under the pro- 
posed plan, which has been adopted in 
various places in the East, the whole- 
sale and retail grocers would closely co- 
operate in buying, merchandising, adver- 
tising and other ways which would en- 
able them better to meet the competition 
of the chain stores. 


CHILTON HEADS GRAIN CLUB 


At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, held at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Dec. 17, Joshua M. Chilton, manager of 
the grain merchandising department of 
the Checker Board Elevator Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Ralston Purina Co., was 
elected president for the coming year. 
Oliver H. Schwarz, of the Schwarz Grain 
Co., was elected vice president, and Wil- 
bur B. Christian, of Mark C. Steinberg 
& Co., was renamed secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors elected for the ensuing 
year were R. H. Baumgaertner, George 





Kelly, N. P. Nelson, Murray Tanner and 
Morris A. Wilkins. 

Little other business was brought be- 
fore the meeting. C. B. Rader, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, was elected 
an associate member of the club, and S. 
S. Carlysle, George Marsche and D. P. 
Moore were elected regular members. 
Roger P. Annan spoke on the proposal 
to establish associate memberships in the 
exchange, and a general discussion fol- 
lowed. The balance of the evening was 
devoted to entertainment. 


NOTES 


Homer F. Ziegler, sales manager for 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., recently made a 
business trip to Texas. 

William H. Trauth, traffic manager for 
the New Orleans & South American 
Steamship Co., Inc., was a recent visitor 
at this office. 

Harry F. Less, sales promotion man- 
ager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has re- 
turned from a business trip through the 
central states. 

Frederick O. Shane, Philadelphia, vice 
president in charge of eastern sales of 
the Hall Milling Co., visited the mill’s 
headquarters last week. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, stopped in St. Louis last week en 
route home from an eastern trip. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, recently visited Peter Derlien, 
St. Louis, field sales manager for the 
company. 

George F. Phillips, secretary of and 
sales manager for the H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill, was confined to his 
home on account of illness last week 
after returning from a business trip in 
the South. 

Two of the oldest wholesale grocery 
companies in the city, August Nasse & 
Co. and Gildehaus, Wulfing & Co., have 
been merged. The personnel and iden- 
tity of the two companies will remain 
unchanged, 

The soft winter wheat crop in southern 
Illinois and eastern Missouri is appar- 
ently in excellent condition. Millers say 
that the crop can stand severe weather 
this winter much better than a year ago, 
as the plant is tougher and the roots 
are deeper. 


While the soft winter wheat crop har- 
vested in southern Illinois last summer 
was admittedly short, many of the mills 
in that district have good quantities in 
storage and they are not in as adverse a 
condition as had been feared earlier in 
the crop year. 


Michael Hoffmann, well-known St. 
Louis retail baker and a past president 
of the Associated Bakers of America, 
Retail and Wholesale, has returned from 
a European trip. Mr. Hoffmann sold his 
bakery before making this trip, and has 
announced no future plans. 


ol S 


MEMPHIS 


Very little business was done in flour 
last week. Following declines in cash 
red wheat, soft winter mills have shad- 
ed quotations 10@20c, but the lower 
grades and blends continue to be taken 
more freely. There is a cheerful feeling 
over the outlook for business after Jan. 
1, as cotton has been sold freely and 
collectiéns are better than usual. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 22, basis 98's, 
car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis: spring wheat 
short patent $7.15@7.25 bbl, standard 
patent $6.50@6.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6,75, standard patent $5.75 


‘moderate. 
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@6.25; soft winter short patent $7.60@ 
8.25, standard patent $6.85@7.25; west- 
ern soft patent $6.75@6.85, semihard 
patent $5.75, blerided 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


After an illness of several months, E. 
W. Wyatt, feed broker, died last week, 
at the age of 64. 

R. T. Kavanaugh is to be floor repre- 
sentative of the Superior Feed Mills, the 
application of which has been received 
by the Merchants’ Exchange. 


A grain elevator and transfer will be 
erected at the river-rail terminal in Hel- 
ena, Ark., at a cost of $100,000, follow- 
ing the approval of the Department of 
War, which was received last week. It 
will serve shippers of grain and feed- 
stuffs from the Southwest destined for 
movement via the barge lines, as well as 
rice moving from Arkansas for export. 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Conditions in the local flour market 
have gone from bad to worse. Business 
is virtually at a standstill, and little 
hope is expressed as to any great im- 
provement in the near future. Buyers’ 
stocks have lasted much longer than was 
expected, but when they are used up 
there will be an improvement, chiefly on 
a 30- to 60-day basis. Buyers in the 
country also were out of the market. 

Foreign demand was slow, and Cana- 
dian mills were still underselling local 
exporters. Little or no improvement can 
be expected from this quarter unless 
Canada has a bad crop or prices should 
increase. Exports to Europe were 9,440 
200-lb bags, 4,125 for Copenhagen, 3,677 
for Rotterdam, 1,400 for Esbjerg, and 
238 for Hamburg. 

Flour prices, Dec. 20: 


-— Winter 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.10 $6.20 $8.20 
96 per cent ....... 6.70 6.90 7.70 
100 per cent ...... 6.55, 6.75 7.30 
eer rr 6.35 5.50 6.80 
First clear ....... See 4.90 5.20 
Second clear ..... 4.70 5.00 


Semolina, 3%c lb, bulk. 

A total of 19,269 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Dec. 20, according to fig- 
ures supplied by four of the leading 
steamship lines that serve Latin Amer- 
ica, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Panama City, 2,100 bags; Havana, 1,350; 
Vera Cruz, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 2,488; 
Puerto Cortez, 600; Cienfuegos, 250; 
Bluefields, 50. 

Munson Line: Havana, 800; Caibarien, 
600; Sagua la Grande, 255; Guantanamo, 
125; Manzanillo, 25. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 2,- 
996; Havana, 2,125; Santiago, 1,150; 
Guayaquil, 1,100; Colon, 1,000; Punta 
Arenas, 980; Panama City, 450; Puerto 
Limon, 200; Bahia de Caraquez, 100; 
Carupano, 25. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 20: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 75 Manzanillo .... 26 
Arecibo ........ 26 Maracaibo ..... 540 
p eer errr ri 260 Matanzas ...... 1,814 
po. . eee 130 Mollendo ...... 304 
Bahia de NiCUOGR ...c00e 150 

Caraquez .... 100 Nuevitas ....... 704 
) eee Ce. HD. 666 s.00-dves 50 
Bluefields ..... 50 Panama City...2,900 
Bocas del Toro. 150 Pomce ......... ,57 
Caibarien ...... 600 Port au Prince.1,726 
Cape Gracias .. 36 Progreso ...... 600 
Cardenas ...... 468 Puerto Barrios . 4,562 
Carupano ...... 92 Puerto Cabezas. 75 
Cienfuegos ..... 250 Puerto Cortez.. 800 
COIOR cccccccces 1,450 Puerto Limon... 200 
Copenhagen ....4,125 Puerto Mexico.. 750 
Cozumel ....... 37 Punta Arenas...1,355 
CUFACAO ...c.ee 810 Rotterdam ..... 3,677 
WRDIOTE oc cccces 1,400 Sagua la Grande 255 
Esmeraldas .... 48 San Jose ...... 1,775 
Guantanamo ... 125 San Juan ..... 2,002 
Guayaquil ..... 1,602 Santiago ....... 3,162 
Hamburg ...... 238 Stanmn Creek.... 15 
Havana ...... 15,615 Tumaco ....... 38 
Kingston ...... 300 Vera Cruz ..... 3,938 
Laguna ....... 58 
Livingston ...... 25 


In addition to the above there was a 
total movement of 113,222 bus wheat, 
most of which went to Europe. 

The local rice market was very dull. 
Few sales were reported, with receipts 
Receipts of rough rice ex- 
ceeded those of clean, most of which was 
for local distribution. Export demand 


was slow, and exports negligible. The 
following figures were posted, Dec. 20: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 20 ........ 241,726 654,373 

Same period, 1927 ........ 429,675 447,912 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 20 ........ 35,972 124,893 

Same period, 1927 ........ 38,757 200,696 


NOTES 


William Waterman, of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc., recently made a busi- 
ness trip to Atlanta. 


A. J. Palermo, of John Koerner & Co., 
and secretary of the New Orleans Flour 
Club, was ill last week. 


Paul Hennessey, of the Standard Fruit 
& Steamship Co., is ill, his work being 
taken over by C. T. Seiler. 

Jack Murphy, local cottonseed dealer, 
and head of the J. Murphy Co., soon will 
visit New York on business. 


J. W. Amrine, special representative 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, was in the city last week, call- 
ing on the trade. 


ove] 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
BAKERS’ MIDYEAR MEETING 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Announcement has 
been made of the program for the mid- 
year meeting of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association, at Harrisburg, Jan. 7-8. 
Sessions will be held in the south hall 
auditorium of the state capitol, and con- 
vention headquarters will be at the Penn 
Harris Hotel. 

The first day’s session will be under 
the charge of the Pennsylvania chapter 
of the Bakery Sales Promotion Associa- 
tion, and the meeting will listen to 
speeches by Gerard R. Williams, of the 
Williams Bakery, Scranton, J. G. Luni- 
ak, of the Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, Charles S. Goodman, of the 
Bricker Baking Co., Lancaster, and J. 
J. Miller, of Chicago, merchandising ex- 
pert. The session will be presided over 
by George H. Dare, of the Huber Bak- 
ing Co., Wilmington, Del., who is chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania unit of the 
association. Two skits dealing with sales 
promotion will be presented. In the eve- 
ning the annual banquet will be given in 
the ballroom of the Penn Harris Hotel, 
with J. B. Dwyer, head of the Pennsy!- 
vania Bakers’ Association, presiding. 

On the following day the mideastern 
chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers will have charge of 
the sessions, with Richard Conly, of the 
Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia, pre- 
siding. Speakers will include Peter G. 
Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, F. C. Stadel- 
hofer, of The Fleischmann Co., and Dr. 
M. B. Graff, of Procter & Gamble. The 
report of the committee on legislation, 
dealing with the nonreturn of stale 
bread, will be made by Horace W. Cri- 
der, of the Homestead (Pa.) Baking 
Co., chairman. 

oo > 


BAKERS WOULD JOIN NEW 
YORK MARITIME EXCHANGE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The limit of mem- 
berships in the Maritime Exchange of the 
Port of New York, which is fixed at 
1,500 by the by-laws of the association, 
soon will be reached, if all applications 
now on file are approved by the board of 
directors and the applicants qualify for 
membership. At the meeting of the 
board of directors, Dec. 12, a number of 
concerns with interests previously cen- 
tered on the Produce Exchange, were 
admitted to membership. Among these 
were Harold L. Abell, president of the 
Marine Elevator Co., Buffalo; Robert 
R. Barr, vice president of the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, freight broker; 
Isidore Belivan, of the White Star Line. 

Applications posted last week included 
Frank J. Fischer, of the Fischer Baking 
Co., Inc., wholesale baker; F. X. Fischer, 
of the Fischer Baking Co., wholesale 
baker, Newark; C. J. Orbe, of the New 
Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J; 
John C. Widmann, of the Widmann 
Bros.” Baking Co., Inc., Spring Valley, 
BH. ¥. 

oS 

Sales of the Piggly Wiggly Corpora- 
tion for 10 months ended Oct. 31 totaled 
$164,794,149, comparing with $151,402,- 
550 in the corresponding period of 1927; 
an increase of 8.8 per cent. 
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or retail shops, often express the wish that their 
employees would take a more personal interest 

in their work. A truly interested employee is a great 
deal more valuable than the one who performs his 
duties in a routine manner and simply because he has 
to do something to make a living. 


Byer retat employers, whether operating wholesale 


INTEREST When the entire personnel of a busi- 
IN WORK ness is interested in its work, the com- 
NECESSARY pany makes a greater profit, and the 


workers are usually able to earn more 
for themselves. This- desired interest can only be 
gained through convincing employees that every one 
of them is a necessary part of the whole, and that 
they are working for their own interests as well as 
those of the company. 

As a means of reaching this end, employees should 
be made familiar with the principles and aims of the 
company,—with all departments of the business. The 
importance of doing their own individual work well 
so that all other departments may function properly 
should be stressed, and, above all, they should be 
impressed with the fact that their own future suc- 
cess depends upon the interest they display in their 
work and the ability with which they perform it. 


[NX preparing advertising material, whether it is news- 
paper copy, billboards or window trims, one fact 
should be kept in mind above all else—its effectiveness 
upon the buying public. Unless this effect is fayorable, 
the advertising is expensive, regardless of how much of 
a bargain the advertiser may think he 


CHEAP AD- has. Cheap advertising produces cheap 
VERTISING results. 
EXPENSIVE Many bakers will buy the best 


equipment available for their plants, 
and at the same time shop around to find the cheap- 
est advertising. If a retail baker buys cheap window 
decorations, and because of their cheap appearance 
business is not brought into the store, it has been ex- 
pensive advertising. Results are the only possible 
methods for judging advertising or selling efforts. 
The initial expense is a secondary consideration, and 
should be kept in its proper place. It is better to do 
less advertising, and that which is done of a high qual- 
ity, than to waste money in cheap and practically 
valueless broadsides, 
- * 
EVERY new employee, if he is worth placing upon 
the pay roll of the company, enters upon his work 
with a good deal of enthusiasm. He sees a new op- 
portunity for himself, and he has happy visions of his 
new undertaking. He is convinced that he is going 
to make good in his new position. This 


INITIAL is an admirable spirit, and one which 
SUCCESS should be encouraged by all employ- 
NECESSARY ers of labor. 


But this attitude cannot be main- 
tained if the new worker feels that he has failed in 
his initial duties. Therefore, the employer should see 
at the outset that work assigned to the new employee, 
whether a baker in the shop, a salesgirl in a retail 
store, or a salesman for a wholesale plant, is of a 
nature in which this worker will be successful. Other- 
wise, a prospective valuable employee may become 
discouraged at the outset, and his value to himself and 
the bakery never reach its full possibilities. 


[NX this age of food sanitation, unwrapped products 
should be touched by hand as little as possible, and 
particularly in front of customers. No matter how 
clean the surroundings are, a detrimental effect is cre- 
ated when purchasers see unwrapped goods being 
touched by the hands of clerks. This 


SANITARY should be avoided as much as possible. 
SELLING Waxed paper can frequently be 
METHODS 


used when picking up a cake or 
cookies. In a few instances scoops 
may be used, but for the average unwrapped bakery 
product the clerks can tear off some wax paper from 
8 conveniently placed roll and use that in picking up 
products with which to fill orders. To do this will 
impress upon customers the fact that this, surely, must 
be a clean shop, and that baking conditions are prob- 
ably as sanitary as the selling ones. The cost is slight, 
and the gain large. 
* * #*# 

E DUCATIONAL advertising can accomplish a great 

deal of good for wholesale bakers who are pro- 
ducing a quality loaf of bread in competition with 
cheaper products, but it has certain limits beyond 
which it cannot’ go, and from which point personal 
sales efforts are necessary. Wholesal- 
ers in this position find themselves 
confronted with the usual need of as- 
sistance from their retail grocery dis- 
tributors. A loaf of bread retailing for 12¢ may con- 
tain a great deal more value than one retailing for 
10c. This difference in intrinsic value may be as much 


VALUE Vs. 
PRICE 


as 4c, or twice the difference in price. But unless this 
is explained to the housewife it is possible that she 
may fail to remember that fact at the time of pur- 
chase. 

Retail grocers have, or should have, realized that 
they cannot compete with the cheap stores on a price 
basis. They must depend upon quality and permanent 
satisfaction to hold and augment their trade. Unless 
they explain that the goods they offer for sale possess 
greater value than the cheaper products, they have 
little chance of surviving. This fact must be constant- 
ly impressed upon them by bakers who are endeavoring 
to establish a quality loaf of bread against cheap 
competition. It is the only salvation for such bakers 
and their distributors. 

* * *# 
Q Castor kt Aree are used by many wholesale 
bakers in employing salesmen for their routes, 
Often these forms are simply handed to the appli- 
cants, who are told to sit down at a desk and fill them 
out. Through experience, some business men have 
found this is not the best policy. When 


USING A a man is left to himself to fill out such 
QUESTION- forms, if he is so disposed he can 
NAIRE make up answers which will give a 


better impression than perhaps his past 
record warrants. In order to avoid this, many firms 
which use the questionnaire in employment work have 
the interviewers fill them in as they talk to the appli- 
cants, The real facts in the case are much more likely 
to be brought out under such circumstances, and mis- 
takes in employment will occur less frequently. 

. * #*# 


N°? business can survive to-day unless it serves the 

public, and serves it well. There is no denying the 
fact that the customer, and not the seller, controls the 
situation at present. Competition is too keen and there 
are too many ways of procuring bakery products for 
this not to be true. 

Therefore, every phase in the op- 
eration of a bakery must be carried on 
with that in mind. The production of 
quality products in an efficiently equipped and well- 
operated bakery, which makes aggressive selling efforts 
in building up its business to a point where its rate of 
production is on a sound basis, provides the best- 
known manner for a bakery to serve the public. In 
other words, each step, whether it be in production or 
merchandising, must keep the fact in mind that its 
purpose is to serve the public. If this is done, the 
owners will find themselves well served by possessing 
a prosperous business, 

* 


SERVE THE 
PUBLIC 


* #* 


COMPLAINT is heard in many lines of business 

that selling costs are too high, and that they are 
keeping down net profits. In many cases this is un- 
doubtedly true, but it is usually due to misdirection 
rather than that the costs are too high in themselves. 
This situation can be remedied by the 
more intensive use of sales people. To 
do so may mean extra training, but 
whatever is necessary should be done 
so that more value may be obtained from each indi- 
vidual sales person. 

The same is true of advertising and printed sales- 
manship. This cost may be reduced by making the 
advertising more effective. Merely spending money 


SELLING 
COSTS 


for advertising does not mean that returns will be 
It must be spent and directed effectively. 


received. 
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ACK TAR of the British navy eats a sizable slice 
of bread, as may be conjectured from this Inter- 
national Newsreel picture of the bread store room of 
H. M. S. Nelson. Twelve hundred pounds of bread 
are baked daily for the ship’s crew of 1400. The 
British sailor, it would seem, relishes the staff of life. 


aS 


More attention given the work of individual sales peo- 
ple and to the effectiveness of advertising will do much 
to combat the high cost of selling. 


* * *” 


A COMPLAINT frequently heard by wholesale bak- 

ers from retail grocers is that their margin of 
profit on bread sales is not great enough. As a mat- 
ter of fact, their margin of profit is ample, and many, 
considered on the basis of service rendered, do not 
deserve the profit they do make on 
bread. Retail grocers who simply stock 
bakery products and fill orders for 
them, as many do, are entitled to very 
limited profits. They put forth little or no selling 
effort, and it is difficult to understand just what profit 
it is that they earn. When a wholesale baker receives 
such a complaint, he should ask the grocer just what 
actual selling effort he is putting forth on bread. 
Grocers who are actively pushing bread sales are mak- 
ing a good profit on this product, and know it. 


* * #* 


DISPLAY materials, such as window trims, show 
case or counter cards, door cards or other forms 

of printed salesmanship, are valuable adjuncts in the 
sales work of wholesale bakers. However, unless they 
are properly prepared and used, they lose much, if 
not all, of their usefulness. The only 

CHECK way to prove the value of this ma- 
SALES HELPS terial is a check of its actual usage by 
retail grocers and other distributors. 

One card may be employed extensively and be a 
real sales builder, while another will be discarded by 
the distributors, or, if used at all, have little effective- 
ness. All display material should be checked at stated 
intervals to see how it is being received by the retail 
grocers and the public. This is the only way in which 
progress can be made. What seems attractive to the 
owner of a wholesale bakery may not appeal to the 
majority of his retail distributors and their customers. 
And the latter is the only true test of the value of 
these selling helps. The result of such tests can be 
of inestimable value in developing future sales helps. 

* #* + 


LTHOUGH advance theoretical training is highly 

essential for inexperienced men who are to be put 

out on bread routes, by no means does it turn out 

finished salesmen. ‘Theory must be tested by practical 

experience, and if the most is to be gained from the 

early stages of this testing, it should 

USING be done under the direction of men 

VALUABLE who have gone through this same 
EXPERIENCE period before. 

Route salesmen who have been suc- 
cessful in their own districts no doubt have a working 
knowledge of the details required in this form of 
salesmanship which would be hard to find elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, they are usually so tied down with their 
own districts that they are of little assistance to new 
men. The latter are given the training the bakery 
deems necessary, and sent out on their routes. Their 
work is usually guided by sales supervisors, but even 
the help given by the latter can hardly be as beneficial 
as that which would be imparted by an experienced 
and successful route salesman accompanying a new 
man for the first few days or week that he is on his 
territory. A sufficient number of these experienced 
men should be employed to have one available to send 
out with new men when they are started on their first 
routes. A good start is half the battle, and this is 
among the best-known ways for getting new men off 
on the right path. 


THE PROFIT 
ON BREAD 


* * 


READ salesmen who are actively in contact with 
the trade day after day are bound to come upon 
conditions, selling ideas and other information which, 
if properly utilized, would be of inestimable value to 
the bakeries they represent. This is particularly true 
of the more intelligent and aggressive 
USING men. 
SALESMEN’S This fact has been recognized for 
KNOWLEDGE some time by many wholesale bakers. 
The problem, then, has been how best 
to acquire this information for the business. Sugges- 
tion boxes, conferences of the whole sales force, and 
many other means have been tried in all types of or- 
ganizations in an endeavor to bring out the valuable 
information gathered by salesmen. 

It is logical to assume that the leaders among the 
salesmen, those producing the most profitable volume 
of business, are the ones most likely to have informa- 
tion and sales —— which will be beneficial. 
Would it not be advisable to form a number of these 
leaders, depending upon the size of the sales force, 
into an advisory group, which, meeting with some 
official of the bakery, could offer any suggestions its 
members might desire to make? It would give them 
a feeling of responsibility, probably resulting in even 
better work on their part, and at the same time the 
bakery undoubtedly would obtain many valuable ideas. 












HARTFORD, Conn., first convention city 
in the United States and scene of the 
original gathering of the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association a few years ago, was host 
on Dec. 11-12 to 150 bakers and allied 
tradesmen who met at the annual conven- 
tion of that organization. This was not a 
large meeting, as meetings of bakers go in 
New England; but it was a busy one, and 
probably no one attending the two days’ ses- 
sions failed to get constructive suggestions 
from the capable speakers or during the dis- 
cussions which followed the reading of cer- 
tain of the papers. 

New officers of the association: presi- 
dent, Frank I. Gentles, Gentles Baking Co., 
Boston, succeeding Justin E. Aubry, Aubry 
Bakery, Pittsfield, Mass; general vice presi- 
dent, Monte B. Ingalls, Ingalls Baking Co., 
Wallingford, Vt; retail vice president, J. 
L. Woodruff, W. B. Woodruff Co., Bristol, 
Conn; wholesale vice president, Walter A. 
Friend, Friend Bros. Bakery, Melrose, 
Mass; treasurer, William L. Durland, Hath- 
away Bakeries, Inc., Boston; secretary and 
business manager, H. D. Likins, Boston. 

The next meeting of the association will 
oo at Swampscott, Mass., May 17-21, 
1929. 


HE morning of the first day was mainly 

given over to registration, bakers and al- 

lied tradesmen also renewing old acquaint- 

ances as they strolled about the lobby. A 

meeting of the board of governors occurred 
just prior to luncheon, the latter being held in the 
banquet hall of the hotel. 

Shortly after 2 p.m. Charles Hoffman, Hoffman’s 
Bakery, New Britain, Conn., president of Division No. 
6 of the New England association, called the meet- 
ing to order, immediately introducing Justin E. Au- 
bry, Aubry Bakery, Pittsfield, Mass., who took the 
chair. After invocation, Walter E. Batterson, mayor 
of Hartford, welcomed the delegates to the conven- 
tion city. Mr. Batterson spoke of the importance 
of the baking industry in the economic scheme, and 
declared that he had observed the metamorphosis of 
the trade within the past few years. He said that 
the tendency of all manufacturers seemed to be to 
create newer and larger markets for their goods, and 
that bakers, by devoting more time to sales of cakes 
and sweet goods, were on the right road. 


Praise for Mr. Likins 


Mr. Aubry responded briefly and then, as _presi- 
dent, read his annual report. He told of the get- 
together meetings held by the association, and urged 
bakers to abolish the system of accepting stale re- 
turns, by working collectively through their local di- 
visions. The president recommended that the legis- 
lative committee be retained. He praised H. D. Lik- 
ins, business manager, for his excellent service during 
the past year, and said that gentleman’s efforts had 
been largely responsible for the success of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Aubry also thanked the members and 
all who had aided him in the performance of his duties. 

In the absence of the treasurer, Mr. Likins read 
that official’s report, which showed the association to 
be in good financial condition. 

Mr. Likins next reported his activities as business 
manager. He said that the membership totaled’ 530 
at present, this figure being slightly under that of the 
previous year. He also reviewed the work done 
through the employment bureau service, and asked 
all members to put in their requests for workers 
through this department. Mr. Likins announced that 
the board of directors had taken steps to make the 
New England association more effective in the future, 
the nature of this change to be shown later on. 


Address by Mr. Williams 

The first regular speaker on the program was Ger- 
ard R. Williams, president of the Williams Bakery, 
which has plants at Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The subject of Mr. Williams’ address was “Developing 
a Sales Organization.” He outlined the reasons for 
organization, such as the development of new sales 
outlets, the maintenance of old ones and the making of 
profits. It was explained that markets should be 
studied carefully. Boundaries should be set for sales- 
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men, and reports should be kept on file in regard to 
prospective customers. On the subject of increasing 
sales per stop, Mr. Williams cited the example of a 
baker who made $550 per week in one territory at a 
time when a competitor, just entering that district, 
caused the original baker to redouble his sales efforts. 
It was found on making a survey that the salesman 
had been going through the territory at a too early 
hour. This situation was remedied, and in a short 
time, despite the fact that a strong competitor was 
in the field, the first baker’s weekly total mounted 
to $700. 

Mr. Williams urged bakers to check up on the 
reasons for losing customers, and to try to remedy the 
situation. He spoke of high costs, and said that these 
were partly resultant from too small routes, careless 
driving, wasted mileage, etc. 

Discussing organization proper, he urged that a re- 
sponsible man be at the head, and described methods 
of organizing the forces of various sized shops. 

P. J. Shortt, of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, was next on the program, his topic being 
“Merchandising Bakery Goods.” Mr. Shortt stressed 
the importance of merchandising. He traced the his- 
tory of buying and selling, and declared that shop- 
keepers were held in much higher esteem in this age 
than ever before. He said that nowadays if demand 
did not already exist, it was first created, then filled. 
Mr. Shortt criticized the food fakers who oppose the 
eating of white bread, and declared the bakers should 
capitalize upon the fact that their products are whole- 
some and nutritious. 

Russell E. Varney, of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, then directed production of the skit, “Ophelia,” 
which brought home to the audience the importance of 
appearances in the bakery business. 

William E. Broeg, manager of the Fleischmann 
Traveling School now located in Boston, described the 
work being undertaken in the varioug classes. He said 
that the attempt was being made to bring home to -the 
housewife that the baker could make sweet goods as 
well as bread for her. He explained that the school 








FRANK I. GENTLES, of the Gentles 

Baking Co., Boston, was elected pres- 
ident of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation to succeed Justin E. Aubry, of the 
Aubry Bakery, Pittsfield, Mass. 




















encouraged bakers to have attractive window displays 
and decorations, and that a model store and window 
were maintained for the purpose of graphically por- 
traying how these could be brought about. Conclud- 
ing, Mr. Broeg invited all bakers and allied tradesmen 
to attend the school. 


Cake and Pastry Problems 
The entire second day of the convention was de- 
voted to problems encountered in cake and pastry 
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production in the retail bakery. Charles G. Reed, 
Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass., presided at 
the morning and afternoon sessions. Dr. M. B. Graff, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, William E. Broeg, 
Fleischmann Traveling School, and George Gould, 
originator of the Gould System of Cakes, led the va- 
rious discussions. 

At the opening of the morning session, Mr. Reed, 
who is head of the New England chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, mentioned the 
activities of the engineers’ association in recent years, 
both on a national scale and on a sectional basis. He 
told of the monthly meetings held in Boston by the 
New England group. 

Dr. Graff, in his opening remarks, said that pro- 
duction was a vital consideration in the bakery. He 
expressed the desire to be of assistance in convincing 
the housewife that the place to get cakes and sweet 
goods and pie was the bakery, the place where she al- 
ready got much of her bread. Dr. Graff then showed 
charts which indicated the relative increase in volume 
during creaming. Basic cake formulas—pound, com- 
mercial pound, box, cup, layer, sponge, etc.—were also 
shown. 

The relation between creaming volume and cake 
volume was demonstrated. It was suggested that the 
sugar and shortening should not be too cold, in the 
neighborhood of 75 degrees giving about the best 
results. He showed two pound cakes which had been 
made at the bakery of the Procter & Gamble Co. 
Their respective cake volumes were 880 and 1,130, the 
reason for this difference being the fact that the 
creaming temperature in the first instance was 48 
degrees, and in the latter case 74. 

Various ways of controlling temperature—mixing 
room control, jacketed bowl, storage of shortening in 
a reasonably cool place, ete.—were briefly taken up. 

There was discussion regarding temperature con- 
trol, R. D. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, III. 
P. H. McManus, M. & M. Bakeries, Dover, N. H., Mr. 
Gould and several others contributing. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Graff summarized his morn- 
ing remarks, also distributed a number of formulas 
and bulletins dealing with Danish pastry, doughnuts, 
cookies, icings and cakes. He emphasized the fact that 
a quality cake with a good icing is much easier to sell 
than a poor cake, or a good cake with poor icing. 


The Use of Egg Whites 

Mr. Broeg, next on the program, had as his sub- 
ject “Commercial Goods Requiring Egg Whites.” He 
called attention to the fact that some 25,000,000 lbs 
frozen egg whites are now in storage and available to 
the baker, mayonnaise and noodle makers having creat- 
ed a great demand for egg yolks only. The advisabil- 
ity of the baker using formulas calling for egg whites 
was pointed out. Mr. Broeg said that egg whites were 
rich in protein, and that excellent varieties of cake 
could be produced by their use. He explained that 
the mechanical action of egg whites was quite similar 
to that of whole eggs and, consequently, formulas 
had to be altered only slightly in switching from the 
one ingredient to the other. 

A number of egg white formulas developed by Mr. 
Broeg and given to the trade at the cake and retail 
sessions of this year’s American Bakers Association 
convention in Chicago were explained by their author. 
These were for white base box cake, chocolate base box 
cake, white layer base, white sponge base, devil’s 
food, ginger bread, White House custard pie, Danish 
apple pie, meringue for topping, cream puff shells, 
Hungarian cream aganasse, yeast pie crust. 

Mr. Gould advised bakers to hold close to the nat- 
ural fruit flavor in making their goods. He urged the 
importance of correct formulas, proper baking, right 
temperatures, etc. 


Flour Buying Practices 

There was some consideration of flour at this junc- 
ture. It was asked whether buyers were doing much 
purchasing of flour on specifications. Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y., was asked to give his opinion. He thought that 
bakers considered analyses as a buying guide to 4 
certain extent, but that ordering on specifications was 
certainly not the usual practice. 

Mr. Gould said that he favored buying on specifi- 
cations, but that the baker should be willing to pay 
the price for so doing. He claimed that a flour should 
not be judged entirely by its protein content. 

Mr. Sparks said he thought the baker was justified 
in buying high protein flour if he could show better 
results in his loaf’s application to the particular mar- 
ket; otherwise, not. 

Mr. Gould then expressed the opinion that New 
England, which generally produces the small, compact 
loaf, was ready to take the larger one in certain locali- 
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ties. He incidentally urged the use of short patent 
flour in all bakeries. Another member of the associa- 
tion voiced the opinion that the compact loaf of bread 
in this part of the country was the result of a careful 
market survey, a house-to-house canvas In some cases. 

The last Chicago meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation was recalled by Mr. Lingham. He read 
excerpts from a pamphlet criticizing white bread, and 
urged bakers to combat food faddists. 

Standardization of flour was subsequently taken 
up, and the point was made that such a step was ex- 
tremely difficult, because it was hard to put quality 
into comparative figures. 

Dr. Graff raised the question of the advisability of 
emulsifying certain ingredients, scaling off shortening, 
sugar, milk, etc., and mixing them in the dough mixer 
in sufficient quantity to take care of several doughs 
throughout the day. It was said that some bread bak- 
ers had had success with this method, but others had 
not obtained good results. 

Mr. Gould gave several bits of advice in regard to 
cakemaking, cautioning bakers to get their cakes into 
the ovens very shortly after mixing the doughs. He 
distributed batch cards to the members, and urged 
that bakers use the same care in making cake that 
they did in regard to bread. 


Amnuual Dinner and Dance 


A large number of bakers, allied tradesmen and 
their guests attended the annual dinner and dance in 
the hotel ballroom that evening. Mr. Hoffman acted 
as toastmaster. Speakers included the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Aubry, who was later presented with a gift 
from the membership in the form of a traveling bag. 
E. C. Johnston, president of the National Association 
of Bakery Supply Houses, made the presentation, 
voicing the appreciation of the bakers’ association for 
the work of Mr. Aubry during the year. 

Mr. Gentles, incoming president, addressed the gath- 
ering. He told of plans for the May meeting at 
Swampscott, Mass., and expressed the conviction that 
the attendance at that gathering would be greater than 
that at the present one. He mentioned the Lucky 
Strike advertising campaign which urged smoking as 
a substitute in part for eating. He vigorously con- 
demned this type of advertising. 


New England Bakers’ Registra- 


tion List 


Bakers 


A. Clinton Abbott, Friend Bros.’ Bakery, Melrose, Mass. 
John Anderson, J. B. Blood Co., Lynn, Mass. 
B. J. Arnold, Lonsdale Bakery Co., Saylesville, R. I. 
Justin E. Aubry, Aubry Bakery, Pittsfield, Mass. 
George D. Beroth, Beroth Bread Shop, Inc., 
Conn. 
James S. Bosck, Bosck & Stevens, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Harry N. Brown, Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. 
Cc. W. Buchey, Parker-Buchey Baking Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 
Joseph W. Chicoshi, New Home Bakery, Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. B. Collis, Golden State Sales Corporation, New York. 
R, J. Cushman, Cushman’s Bakery, Whitman, Mass. 
Fred Darvill, Darvill’s Bakery, Sanford, Maine. 
Edward Delorge, Delorge Baking & Ice Cream Co., Bidde- 
ford, Maine. 
Otto M. Dreikorn, Dreikorn Bakery, Holyoke, Mass. 
a P. Fanchu, Superior Bakery, North Grosvenor Dale, 
onn. 
Nicholas Fanelli, Rosebud Bakery, Bridgeport, Conn. 
J. Ernest Ferris, Portland (Maine) Doughnut Shoppe. 
Walter A. Friend, Friend Bros.’ Bakery, Melrose, Mass. 
Frank I, Gentles, Gentles Baking Co., Boston. 
Louis A. Girard, Girard Baking Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 
Napoleon W. Gorie, Hartford (Conn.) Market Co. 
H. J. Gorman, Gorman’s Bakery, Central Falls, R. I. 
James H. Gorman, Gorman’s Bakery, Central Falls, R. I. 
A. B. Hastings, Jr., Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Boston. 
William A. Hefler, White House Cake Co., Boston. 
Charles R. Hoffman, Hoffman’s Bakery, New Britain, Conn. 
Joseph Hoerth, J. B. Blood Co., Lynn, Mass. 
M. B. Ingalls, Ingalls Baking Co., Wallingford, Vt. 
Daniel F. Joy, Purity Bakery, Providence, R. I. 
Walter A. King, King’s Bakery, Winstead, Conn. 
Edwin J. Laydon, Splendid Cake Shop, Wallingford, Conn. 
J. ~*~ Lafontaine, Superior Bakery, North Grosvenor Dale, 
onn. 
J. M. MacKenzie, Friend Bros.’ Bakery, Melrose, Mass. 
James J. McManus, Twentieth Century Bakery, Inc., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 
P. H. McManus, M & M Bakeries, Dover, N. H. 
W. A. Meisner, Boston, Mass. 
B. 8. Mysliwiec, New Britain (Conn.) Polish Business Co. 
P. Nardi, P. Nardi Baking Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Herluf Nissen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine. 
Walter U. Nissen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine. 
J. A. Padula, J. A. Padula Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Isader Pomerantz, Pomerantz’ Bakery, Hartford, Conn. 
William R. Powers, II, Mayflower Stores Bakery, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Charles G. Reed, Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Marrie Shumfsky, Bamby Bread Co. and New Rochelle 
Baking Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
H. G. Stevens, Bosck & Stevens, Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. O. Swanson, Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. 
G. W. Swanson, Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. 
M. B. Thaul, 2938 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
w. P. Weigold, Connecticut Doughnut Co., Mount Carmel, 
onn. 
7 —_ Vermont Baking Co., White River Junc- 
on, " 
Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa. 
John 8. Winialski, Royal Baking Co., Hartford, Conn. 
J. L. Woodruff, W. B. Woodruff Co., Bristol, Conn. 


Allied Trades 


American Bread Wrapper Co., Emery J. Santo. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., P. J. Shortt. 
American Oven & Machine Co., C. J. Wheatland. 
American Tissue Mills, F. R. Keens. 
paker-Perkins Co., Inc., R. W. McKenzie. 
3 y State Milling Co., Paul T. Rothwell. 

orden Sales Co., Maurice B. Weise. 
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Brill, H. C., Co., Inc., L. A. Williams. 

Ceresota Flour Co., W. B. Hanna. 

Champion Machinery Co., George Z. Haddad. 

Commander Milling Co., A. L. Hale. 

Corn Products Refining Co., James Kerr, Jr. 

J. H, Day Co., S. F. Taylor. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., R. B. Holden. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, S. T. Kidder, Jr., George 
B. Cahoon. 

Dry Milk Co., Ben F. Fardy. 

Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Fred J. Lingham. 

The Fleischmann Co., W. E. Broeg, Gene DeMerritt, E. 
F. Gunther, Guy Maynard, W. J. Peffer, Walter D. 
Phillips, H. J. Schinkel, R. W. Varney, Corwin Wick- 
ersham, J. P. Willard. 

Fuller Flour Co., Walter E. Fuller, E. F. Lawlor. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., A, Baumwald. 

Golden State Sales Corporation, C. E. Buell. 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., F. W. Dickerman, L. 

en 


W. Allen. 
Hubbard Milling Co., W. J. Menton. 











H. D. LIKINS, whose efforts as secre- 
* tary and business manager of the 
New England Bakers’ Association have 
contributed largely to the accomplish- 
ments of that organization in recent 
years, was not only retained in his posi- 
: tion but was handsomely complimented 
upon his work at the recent convention of 

the association in Hartford, Conn. 




















Huston Currier, Inc., P. P. Currier, C. E. Huston, 
International Milling Co., R. H. Brooks, G. C. Christ, W. 
White. 

International Salt Co., R. O. Barnes, H. F. Hennion. 

H. A. Johnson Co., E. C. Johnson. 

Edward Katzinger Co., C. C. MacBurney. 

King Midas Mill Co., S. F. Conner. 

Joe Lowe Co., Inc., S. Richenburg. 

Malt-Diastase Co., H. C. Hett. 

Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., W. E. Hirtle, M. Abraham. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Walter A. Hill. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., J. M. Gottlieb. 

New England Flour Co., Cedric Asquith, C. O. Case. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., Thomas V. Curley. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, John P. 
Broderick. 

Petri & Jones Co., Inc., C. H. Petri, I. A. Marshall. 

Philadelphia Malt Extract Co., Charles J. McGovern. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., H. W. Brown, F. L. Carpenter, 
W. E. Derrick, E. W. Mansbach, R. K. McLean, W. C. 
Tench. 

Procter & Gamble, C. W. Stevenson, M. B. Graff, H. S. 
Cleverley, H. A. Clohosey, C. R. Chesley, J. A. Rear- 
don, O. E. Sehada. 

Read Machinery Co., J. N. Lemmon, Jr. 

Rodney Milling Co., S. Lee Tennenholz. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Robert G. Lockhart, 
Beebe, C. K. Burnham. 

Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., Donald F. Sands, George B. 
Thompson. 

D. F. Silbert & Co., Inc., N. F. Silbert. 

Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., E. F. Cvrelier, 
O'Reilly, J. B. DeKorte. 

Stack & Caraw Co., Joseph Stack. 

State Mill & Elevator, O. L. Spencer. 

Sparks Milling Co., Richard Sparks. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., E. C. Hoffman. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, E. M. Jaycox. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., J. H. Garneau, 
Myron L. Eastwood. 

Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, Gerald A. Sullivan. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co., Fred Burrall. 


oo SD 


William 


J. F. 


F. E. Carr, 


Workers’ Bakery in Paterson 


New York, N. Y.—The Workers’ Co-operative Bak- 
ery, Paterson, N. J., has been organized, following the 
demand for a co-operative bakery for working classes 
of that city. About 500 men and women joined the 
association and purchased at least one share each of 
stock, and a bond issue of $10,000 has been floated, 
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The association is to own and operate bakeries which 
will cater to the workingmen and their wives, and 
supply them with good bread at the lowest possible 
price. A bakery at 44 Carroll Street has been pur- 
chased as the initial step in carrying out the objects 
of the organization. 

oe 


The Use of Milk in Bread 


From a Red Star Yeast Educational Bulletin 


HE use of milk in dough produces an entirely 

different type of bread than the product made 

without it. Milk improves the flavor and the gen- 
eral appearance of the loaf. There are several other 
advantages which the baker may gain from its use. 
Most of these have been stated in different publications 
from time to time, but the subject is important enough 
to demand attention here in order to emphasize the 
facts. 

Fresh whole milk is the form which was first used 
in bread. It was found that where half the liquid 
used in mixing was replaced by whole milk the bread 
produced was of superior quality to that in which only 
water was used. However, the use of fresh whole milk 
is sometimes very troublesome in the shop, the reason 
being that the supply is not always uniform, and con- 
siderable trouble is experienced in keeping it fresh. 

Evaporated milk offers a convenient form when 
you are close to the milk supply, that is, where a 
condensary is near by. Evaporated milk may be 
either evaporated whole milk or evaporated skimmed 
milk. The advantage of the latter is that it keeps 
better than evaporated whole milk, due to the fact 
that the butter fat has been removed. 

Sweetened condensed skimmed milk and sweetened 
condensed partially skimmed milk are both very easy 
to use and quite popular with bakers. This type is 
made by the addition of cane sugar to the milk before 
condensing, and the milk in this form keeps much bet- 
ter than when evaporated without the sugar. 

In recent years dry skimmed milk has come into 
extensive use among bakers. Its advantage is that it 
keeps the best of any of the forms of milk. There is 
also less waste in using this form, and it is more easily 
handled in the shop than any of the others. 

The following are approximate analyses of the 
various forms of milk: 


WHOLE 
yy eee eee soccceee 88 per cent 
Milk solids ......... 8.8 per cent 
WOOP ss cievcceen .. 87.4 per cent 
EVAPORATED WHOLE 
WUE ccieeerebecess .. 8.5 per cent 
BE GUN vos ccc saes 24.0 per cent 
WHE scvcese -++++. 67.5 per cent 
SWEETENED CONDENSED PARTIALLY SKIMMED 
PE Aeverscetivenesss 5 per cent 
SE MOM vce divenee 26 per cent 
er eer 42 per cent 
WORSE ceccccesee --.+. 27 per cent 
SWEETENED CONDENSED SKIMMED 
Milk solids ......... .. 26 per cent 
ee SE Sp vas bawe 42 per cent 
A er Pree ra e . 82 per cent 
DRY SKIMMED 
Milk solids .......... 97 per cent 
WE ssicVeendersees 83 per cent 


There is no other ingredient which can be added 
to dough to increase the food value of bread more 
than milk. The proteins in the milk are easily digested 
and are necessary for nutrition. The milk solids 
contain a large amount of protein. Therefore, when 
the milk solid content is increased the protein content 
is increased likewise. The mineral matter in the milk 
is made up of solids required by the human system. 
Deficiencies in the mineral content of the dough can 
easily be made up by adding plenty of milk. 

It is recognized that milk has an effect on fermen- 
tation and the conditioning of gluten. The period over 
which good bread may be produced is lengthened when 
milk is used. The greatest trouble most bakers have 
when using milk is due to not giving their doughs 
enough fermentation. When milk is used in the dough 
it takes a longer time for the dough to reach its ma- 
turity, but once arrived at the proper age it will 
remain there longer than when milk is not used. 

In using various forms of milk, it is necessary that 
the quantity should be based upon the amount of milk 
solids present. For example, dry skimmed milk con- 
tains almost four times as much in milk solids as 
sweetened conderised skimmed milk. Therefore, a 
dough with 1 per cent of dry skimmed milk contains 
as much in milk solids as one containing 4 per cent 
of sweetened condensed milk. When 6 per cent of 
dry skimmed milk is used in a dough it has the same 
effect as using liquid skimmed milk for the entire 
liquid content. 

The government standard for milk bread requires 
that at least one third of the liquid content be re- 
placed by whole milk or its equivalent. In using dry 
oa ry for 100 Th : A ang mores | ., lbs 

ry and approxima 1 utter before oaf 
may be labeled taille oe 
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-IMacaroon Products a Popular’ Specialty 


By A. Cf. Gerhard 








Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


OME bakers are not yet taking advantage of 

the fact that the housewife is demanding a 

) large variety of small cookies and dainties. 

* In increasing amounts, the hostess is serving 

these goods with ice cream and other frozen 

desserts, and with the various fruit salads which are 
so popular at present. 

It readily can be seen that the average bakeshop 
cooky, with its ample proportions, is scarcely the tidbit 
for this purpose. A small, dainty confection is de- 
sired, decorated, perhaps, with some glazed fruit or 
nuts. Many different articles can be made from 
almond paste, most of which are of a nature that 
insure long keeping quality, and a baker can have a 
large supply on hand at all times. 

Ordinary macaroons are not displayed in any of 
the accompanying pictures, but the following formulas 
for these dainty confections can be used with excellent 
results, 

Plain Almond Macaroons 
5 lbs almond paste 3% lbs granulated sugar 
3 lbs powdered sugar 1% oz vanilla extract 
1 qt egg whites (approximately) 

Thoroughly break up the almond paste by mixing 
with a part of the egg whites. Not too many of the 
latter should be used at one time, since the paste, being 
dry, will break into lumps, and also will become oily 
if worked too hard before many eggs have been added. 

When about half of the egg whites have been 
creamed in, the granulated sugar should be added in 
small portions, creaming the mix well after the addi- 
tion of each portion. Lastly, the powdered sugar 
should be added in about four different lots, together 
with the balance of the egg whites. 

With a canvas bag and plain tube dress the mix on 
paper lined pans and bake at 325 degrees. Wash the 
bottom side of the paper with warm water before 
attempting to remove the finished macaroons. A piece 
of red cherry may be placed in the center of each 
to add variety. 

Chocolate Macaroons 
1 lb almond paste 
1 lb granulated sugar 
4 oz cocoa 

Break up the almond paste by mixing with portions 
of the egg whites, and cream in the sugar as outlined 
in the directions for plain macaroons. Add the cocoa 
last. These macaroons should also be dressed on 
paper with a plain tube and covered with a coarse 
confectioner’s A sugar. Shake off the surplus sugar 
and bake on double pans at 325 degrees. A drop of 
raspberry or fig jam may be placed in the center of 
each macaroon, and the bottom side of the paper 
should be washed with warm water before removing. 

The dainties displayed in one of the accompanying 
illustrations are all French macaroons, with the excep- 
tion of the crescents displayed in the upper left-hand 
corner. The crescents are made by dropping some of 
the regular macaroon mix into sliced blanched almonds, 
and rolling into crescent shapes. They should be baked 
on wafer paper, which should be left under the 
crescents in the oven. 

Following are two formulas for French macaroons: 


4 oz powdered sugar 
% pt egg whites 


Formula No. 1 


2 lbs almond paste 1 lb powdered sugar 


1 oz butter 
% pt egg whites (approximately) 

Break up the almond paste with the egg whites in 
the same manner as for plain macaroons. When thor- 
oughly creamed, add the butter and powdered sugar 
in small portions. When completed, the mix should 
be considerably stiffer than for the ordinary mac- 
aroons. 

Formula No. 2 
4 lbs almond paste 4 oz ground orange peel 
2 Ibs granulated sugar 1 oz vanilla extract 
1 pt egg whites (approximately) 

Compound this mix in the same manner as the first. 

These macaroons should be dressed on greased and 
flour dusted pans with plain or star tubes, and the 
designs should vary as much as possible. When 
dressed, the tops should be decorated with pecans, 
walnuts, filberts, blanched almonds, citron and glaced 
fruits. When decoration is completed, they should be 
allowed to stand overnight and baked the next day in 
a fairly hot oven, about 400 to 450 degrees. After 
baking, while still hot, glace the tops with gum arabic. 

French macaroons may also be decorated with apri- 
cot marmalade. In this case the macaroons should 
not be decorated with nuts or glaced fruits, but baked 
plain. When baked, make the designs on top with the 
apricot marmalade, which should first be boiled to a 
stiff consistency and used while hot. After cooling, 
it will be firm. Small, dainty designs can be piped 


on top of the marmalade with royal icing. For some 
of the pieces, the marmalade may be colored red. 

Among the pieces displayed in an accompanying 
picture are individual tarts, of which those in the 
upper part are marshmallow macaroon. Line scal- 
loped tins with puff paste dough and fill with the 
following mixture: 

12 oz almond paste 
12 oz granulated sugar 

12 oz soft wheat flour 

1 lemon (rind and juice) 

Break down the almond paste carefully with water 
to a soft consistency. Chop the butter into the flour 
in the shape of small dice. Cream the sugar, egg 
yolks and almond paste until light. Then, in a sepa- 
rate kettle, beat the egg whites until firm. Fold the 
egg whites carefully into the sugar and egg yolks, 
together with the flour and butter. Bake at 350 de- 
grees. 

The marshmallow on top of the tarts is made from 
the following formula: 

10 lbs granulated sugar 1 qt egg whites 

2 qts water 2 oz vanilla extract 

2 oz gelatin dissolved in 1 pt water 

Boil the sugar, glucose and water to 240 degrecs. 
Beat the egg whites until firm, which should be ac- 
complished when the sugar reaches 240 degrees. Then 
slowly pour the boiling sirup into the egg whites, beat- 
ing continually. When all the sirup has been beaten 
in, add the dissolved gelatin and beat until it stands 
up well. Finally, add the flavor. Top the tarts with 
this marshmallow while it is still warm. When cool, 
dip the top into hot apricot marmalade. 

Some of the tarts shown in the illustrations are 
decorated like pears. For this result, part of the 
apricot marmalade should be colored red and another 
portion light green. After dipping the tarts in the 
plain marmalade, pour a little red marmalade on one 
side and a little green on the other. A whole clove 
may be used to represent the stem. 

Several pieces displayed in the accompanying pic- 
tures are made from hippenmasse. This mix is of 
German origin, and can be used in many ways. The 
following simple formula can be used: 

% Ib granulated sugar 
% 1b soft wheat flour 
% pt egg whites (approximately) 

Break up the almond paste carefully by mixing in 

part of the egg whites. Then add flour and sugar, 


6 oz butter 
16 egg yolks 
16 egg whites 


1 lb almond paste 











PV ILLIAM L. DURLAND, of the 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
was re-elected treasurer of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association at the recent 
convention at Hartford, Conn. 
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beat thoroughly, and thin with egg whites to a soft 
batter. Cut from thin pasteboard a pattern of a large 
circle about five inches in diameter. With the use of 
this spread the mixture thin on greased and flour 
dusted pans. Bake at 400 degrees. 

While still hot, roll on a ladylock tin in the shape 
of an ice cream cone, and allow to cool. When cool, 
fill with whipped cream and place a maraschino cherry 
on top of the cream. 

The water lilies are made from the same mixture. 
Cut a pattern from cardboard, containing about eight 
or nine points, and use the pattern to spread the 
mixture on pans which have been greased and dusted 
with flour. When baked, while still hot, set inside of 
a coffee cup and allow to cool. The pointed leaves 
should be turned up to produce the petal effect of a 
flower. When cool, dip the leaves in thin water icing. 
Fill the center with whipped cream and set therein a 
round piece of pineapple. 

The cakes presented in an accompanying picture 
are macaroon torten, which are a favorite in Europe 
for afternoon teas. When made in the proper manner, 
they have an excellent taste and can be decorated 
very attractively. 

The following macaroon mix should be used: 


1 lb almond paste 
10 oz granulated sugar 


1 lemon (rind and juice) 
% pt egg whites 

Break down the almond paste by mixing with egg 
whites; add the sugar, and cream until light. Use 
enough egg whites to make a smooth dough, which 
should be slightly softer than that used for French 
macaroons. “With a canvas bag and plain tube run 
this mix out inside a torten ring on wafer paper. 
Different designs may be made, but they should be 
close enough together so that the whole will produce 
a solid circle of 1% inches in thickness. Decorate 
the top with glaced fruit and nuts of different kinds, 
and bake at 325 degrees. Then ice the whole with hot 
apricot jam, and decorate lightly with royal icing. 

The macaroon centerpiece displayed herewith is 
especially adaptable to serving with ice cream, and 


’ before being eaten forms a decorative table ornament. 


French macaroon dough should be used for making 
the macaroon pieces, and hippenmasse for the leaves 
and other decoration. All the circles and uprights 
should first be drawn on white paper, then piped in 
with French macaroon dough. Care should be taken 
that no weak parts are present in the columns, and 
if any appear, it is advisable to strengthen them by 
placing a few extra decorations on those spots. Allow 
this to dry overnight, and bake at 300 degrees. 

Make the leaves from hippenmasse in the same 
manner as the marshmallow macaroon tarts. When 
baked, place them over a small rolling pin before 
using. The whole ornament should be set together 
with caramelized sugar, which is made by placing some 
granulated sugar on a fire and allowing it to melt, 
without the use of water, until quite thin and a little 
brown. The extreme top of the ornament should be 
made by spinning some of this caramelized sugar over 
two brackets with a fork. Then gather the threads 
and form them into a top piece of woven sugar. To 
add color to the ornament, decorate it with royal 
icing and glaced fruit. 


oo 


Regal Bakeries, Ltd., Expands 


Toronto, Ont.—Regal Bakeries, Ltd., which about 
a year ago acquired the Hilton Bread Co., is expand- 
ing rapidly, and a new plant is now under construc- 
tion. Recently the firm absorbed five smaller baking 
companies, and it is planned to continue their opera- 
tion until the new building is completed. Regal Bak- 
eries also is reported to be planning the erection of 4 
bakery at Winnipeg. 

oo 


Bakers Decry Cigarette Ads 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Resenting the advertising of the 
American Tobacco Co. in urging the use of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes instead of a “sweet,” the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, at the meeting held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, here, Dec. 18, adopted a reso- 
lution directing that the officials of the company be 
notified that its attitude was manifestly unfair and 
an attack on the bakery trade. A copy of the resolu- 
tion, which was submitted by H. B. McNeal, of the 
Pittsburgh Pretzel Co., and James D. Williamson, of 
the Duquesne Baking Co., was ordered sent to the 
officials of the tobacco company. 

During the luncheon a quartet composed of Mr. 
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Es SCREEN: 2 Zerg 


McNeal, E. C. Byrnes, of Byrnes & Kiefer, H. C. 
Elste, of The Fleischmann Co., and D. T. Felix, flour 
broker, sang Christmas carols. Horace W. Crider 
said that the light attendance was largely due to in- 
fluenza. He stated that the annual midyear meeting 
of the association would be held at Harrisburg, Jan. 
7-8, and urged a large attendance from the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Roy Rhea, of Rhea’s Bakery, and J. R. Lloyd, of 
the J. R. Lloyd Co., composed the reception commit- 
tee. The former served samples of his cakes and pas- 
try, and Mr. Lloyd furnished the mince pies. 


oo 


White Bread, Bananas and 
Bathrooms 


“In the span of one lifetime the luxuries of 
the rich become the necessities of the poor. 
Consider, for example, white bread, bananas 
and bathrooms.”—From “Lucullus, or the 
Food of the Future.” 


By John P. Broderick 


NLESS chemical cubes, swallowed in pink pill 

fashion, will constitute tomorrow’s food—as some 

scientists inform us—a problem of that not-too- 
far-distant day will be not “What shall we have for 
dinner?” but, “Shall we have any dinner at all?” This, 
at least, is the tenor of a volume written by Olga 
Hartley and Mrs. C. F. Leyel, recently published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, and Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London. 

Needless to say, if the art of dining should at some 
point in the future degenerate into a capsule digest- 
ing orgy, the miller and the baker would be pushed 
out of the picture along with other food manufac- 
turers and preparers. A great company, of course, 
would go with them. For example, there would be 
no use for the dentist, since people would have no 
teeth; the silverware makers would vanish, too, and 
then what could one give for wedding presents? What 
would waiters do? And cigar manufacturers? Or, 
for that matter, newspaper publishers? You can’t 
be bothered with newspapers if there’s no breakfast 
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Dainty Macaroon Products Made from Formulas Presented in the Accompanying Article by A. F. Gerhard, Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


to accompany it. The safest bet would be to get a 
job in a chemical laboratory. 

The authors of the volume under discussion, how- 
ever, pass up the dismal prospect of such a future, 
saying: “Although the dream of feeding the world on 
artificial flour, artificial fats, and synthetic foods in 
general, has been a favorite phantasy of scientists for 
some generations past, it is not yet practical. Man 
is an adaptable animal; he can live in any climate 
on almost any diet; rice, or oatmeal, or potatoes, or 
shell fish, birds’ nests or whale blubber, frogs or 
snails or puppy dogs’ tails, or even, at a pinch, upon 
his neighbors, his enemies, or his grandparents. In 
fact, from one point of view it doesn’t much matter 
what a nation has to eat, so long as it gets enough 
of whatever it does eat. But it can’t eat imitation 
food, and although it is possible for chemists to 
unite the known inorganic ingredients that make up 
many natural foods, the results when they are not 
actually poisonous cannot be assimilated.” 

Gazing into the future, it is something else that 
should cause concern, these authors say. That some- 
thing else is the average consumer’s lethargic attitude 
toward the food he eats. This “devil may care” posi- 
tion of the man in the street is brought out as fol- 
lows: “Lucullus, whether he lives in Mayfair or White- 
chapel, Golders Green or Glasgow, Cardiff or a fen- 
land village, has at his command lamb from New 
Zealand, beef from Argentina, tea from China or 
Ceylon, bacon and cheese from America or Denmark, 
rice from India, fresh tropical fruit from Jamaica 
and South Africa, dates and figs and grapes, oranges 
and nuts all the year round, apples from as far 
afield as Australia and California, salmon from Ca- 
nadian rivers, cod, colored pink and called salmon, 
from the seven seas, bread from Chicago wheat. Prob- 
ably never before was such a large variety of foods 
so plentifully in the market for such a large propor- 
tion of the population. All Lucullus. asks about his 
food supply is that it shall be cheap. He regards 
food simply as a consumer, naturally and inevitably; 
and if it can be bought cheaply enough already cooked, 
he does so.” 

Further: “Before food can be bought or eaten it 
must be produced, and Lucullus buying bananas off 
barrows at every street corner, and feeding the baby 
on tinned pineapple, regardless of the opinion of In- 
fant Welfare societies, is not interested in the produc- 
tion of food—not in the least interested. Eggs and 
milk he regards as convenient foods; but to him a hen 
is a bird that crows all night, lays an egg or two a 









day, and pecks about, picking up its own living 
like the city sparrows, when it is not lying convenient- 
ly plucked and trussed on the shelves of provision 
dealers.” 

Here is the problem: “The great towns have be- 
come not only the heart of the nation, but its stomach. 
And the dwellers in the towns blandly continue to 
produce machinery by machinery, more and more 
machinery. The towns are gigantic workshops, but 
they are not producing food, they are merely buying 
and distributing it; and it is an important ‘but,’ be- 
cause in the last resort workers cannot eat their tools; 
engines, motor cars, steel girders, electrical apparatus, 
brass fittings, agricultural machinery and drain pipes 
are neither digestible nor nutritious.” 

The authors, in the foregoing paragraph, are re- 
ferring particularly to England. They point out also 
that “one of the oddest results of our centralization 
in England is that nowadays, instead of great cities 
being dependent upon the agricultural districts of 
the country for their food supplies, it is the villages 
of the agricultural districts that are dependent upon 
the great cities. A greengrocer’s shop in a Yorkshire 
dale village in August will be full of potatoes, to- 
matoes, plums, cucumbers and beans, and every bag 
and basketful will have come by rail from Covent 
Garden; the village grocers’ shops all over the coun- 
try are full of Danish butter, American bacon, and 
tinned fruits from the other side of the world. When 
a snowstorm blocks the roads, or a strike cuts com- 
munications, the villages lack not only tea and sugar, 
but bread and bacon.” 

It is pointed out that the food supply depends up- 
on the keeping of a balance between the urban and 
agricultural populations of the world, and this vol- 
ume complains that we are doing our utmost to dis- 
turb that balance. 


<~S 


Omar Baking Co. Improvements 


InpIANAPOLIS, InD.—More than 30,000. lbs Christmas 
fruit cake were produced at the plant of the Omar 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, according to F. E. Wrisk, 
sales manager, who stated that each year an increase 
in fruit cake consumption is noted. Forty-five differ- 
ent bakery products are made by the company and 
sold to 25,000 customers daily. Recent improvements 
to the plant include the installation of machinery, and 
additions to delivery equipment, which now numbers 
83 trucks and wagons. 
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ror the average American, 
the winter months are a sea- 
son of social activity. Clubs and 
fraternal organizations are to the 
forefront in interest. It behooves 
the progressive baker, therefore, 
to have an appropriate product 
to offer, and this month Mr. 
Ewert, in the accompanying arti- 
cle, presents as his specialty a 
suggestion for a Shrine party 
cake. In addition, he offers a 
group of coffee cake products 
which should find ready welcome 
on the breakfast table on a cold 


winter morning. 
7: . 


THE consistency of coffee cake doughs 
will have an important bearing on 
the quality of the finished product. A 
stiff dough never makes a very good 
cake, and only when a slack, smooth, dry 
dough is obtained are the very best re- 
sults achieved. When possible, this ef- 
fect may be obtained more easily with 
a high-speed mixer, and the volume, tex- 
ture, and keeping quality will be better 
as a result. 

Coffee cakes should be washed on top 
with an egg solution before applying the 
topping. The wash should be applied 
immediately after the cake is made up 
and before it is sent to the proof box. 
Bake in an oven at 400 degrees Fahren- 
heit. However, rolled in or Danish cof- 
fee cakes are better when baked at a 
temperature of 450. 

Filled coffee cakes can be made from 
either the American coffee cake dough or 
the rolled in dough. ‘They should be 
scaled in 10-oz pieces and rolled into 
oblong sheets. Run the filling or jam 
across the top edge lengthwise, and roll 
up the dough, leaving the filling in the 
center. The roll can be made up as a 
ring and cut six or eight times across 
the top with a shears or Vienna knife, 
so that when proofed the filling can be 
seen through the opening. After being 
washed with an egg solution, proofed, 
and baked, the cakes should be covered 
on top with a thin water icing. 

The above procedure may be varied 
by spreading the filling over the entire 
sheet of dough when making up the cake. 

French coffee cake, or form cake, 
should be made up in greased and dusted 
form molds, and the dough should be 
rather slack, much the same as cake bat- 
ter. Proof the cake until it is half again 
as big as the original amount of dough 
placed in the tins. Bake at 375 degrees, 
after which turn the tins upside down 
and remove. Dust the cakes heavily with 
pulverized sugar or dip in very thin 
water icing. 


AMERICAN COFFEE CAKE 


Scale into a bowl: 


2 oz salt 

% oz cardamon seed 
12 oz milk powder 

3 lbs granulated sugar 


Mix these ingredients dry. Add % qt 
egg yolk and rub into mix. Add 1% 
qts water at required temperature. Sieve 
into mix 4 lbs soft wheat flour, and fold 
in until smooth. Dissolve 14 oz yeast 
in 1% qts water at required tempera- 
ture, and add to mix. Sieve 10 lbs hard 
wheat flour into mix and fold in until 
smooth. Add 1 lb melted butter and 
1 lb melted shortening. Mix into dough 
thoroughly. Dough should be 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit after mixing. 


FRUIT COFFEE CAKE OR STOLLEN 

Scale into bowl: 

1% oz salt 

% oz cardamon seed 

1% Ibs sugar 

Mix these ingredients together dry. 
Add 1 oz vanilla extract, 114 lbs eggs, 
and stir into mix. Add 1 qt water at 
required temperature. Sieve 2 lbs soft 
wheat flour and stir into mix. Dissolve 
12 oz yeast in a quart of water at re- 
quired temperature. Sieve 6 lbs hard 
wheat flour, and stir into mix enough to 
make smooth dough. Add 1% lbs cold 
melted shortening, and mix until dough 
is smooth and dry. Add 12 oz shredded 
citron, 12 oz seedless raisins, 2 oz lemon 
and orange peel. Mix until the fruit is 
thoroughly distributed in the dough. 


% oz mace 


8 oz milk powder 
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Temperature of dough should be 80 de- 
grees after mixing. 


FRENCH COFFEE OR FORM CAKE 


Seale into a bowl: 

9 Ibs fermented American coffee cake 
dough 

12 oz sugar 

1 lb butter 

1 lb shredded citron 

12 oz cleaned currants 

10 oz finely chopped blanched almond 
nuts 


1 pt eggs 
1 Ib seeded raisins 


Rub these ingredients into the dough 
and beat until it is smooth. 


STRAUSEL COFFEE CAKE TOPPING 
Scale into a bowl: 


% oz salt 

2 Ibs granulated sugar 

4 oz finely graded walnuts 

Sieve 3% lbs soft wheat flour with 
14 oz cinnamon in it into bowl. Mix in- 
gredients and add 1% lbs hot melted 


OO OO OO OL OO OO OOOO IDV DO 


The Sheik Perfumes His Pie 


By Harvey E. Yantis 


to enter the lists with Mr. Ger- 

hard, Mr. Ewert, Mr. Bryant and 
others who write so instructively and 
entertainingly in The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker about the 
technic of the baking business, but in 
his humble way he herewith suggests a 
recipe which has its possibilities and 
has, so far, been overlooked by those 
gentlemen. It is a recipe for Arabian 
pie that was found in a priceless manu- 
script. It may explain why nothing 
short of war or famine could disturb the 
home-loving Arab in days of yore. Here 
it is: 

Thirty pounds fine flour kneaded with 
five and one half pounds oil of sesame. 
Divide the mixture, on one half placing 
three lambs stuffed with meat well fried 
in oil of sesame and sprinkled with 
ground pistachio nuts, spiced and scent- 
ed with various hot aromatics, as pep- 
percorns, cinnamon, mastic and corian- 
der seed. Sprinkle the whole with rose 
water and infuse with musk, which is 
the basis of most oriental perfumes. 

Add 20 fowls, 20 chickens and 50 
smaller birds, some fried in the juice of 
grapes, others in the juice of times. The 
whole should be piled in a dome sprin- 
kled again with rose water, musk and 
aloes wood, and closed with the other 
half of the kneaded flour. After bak- 
ing, when the pie is about to be served, 
sprinkle again with rose and musk. 

Now, can’t you just imagine all of 
this aroma pervading the shop of some 
baker in, say, Philadelphia or Detroit 


\ { OUR correspondent is not ambitious 


or Dallas, and diffusing out onto the 
street, perhaps finally encompassing en- 
tire cities? The baker could call it “The 
Sheik’s Delight,” or “The Flapper’s Spe- 
cial,” and really make quite a thing out 
of it, unless the cops grew suspicious and 
closed him up. No American would ever 
believe that a place was altogether moral 
that smelled so. 

At any rate, such perfumed dishes 
appear from the records to have been 
very popular among the ancient Arabs. 
In the tenth century Avicenna, known 
to the world as the “Prince of Physi- 
cians,” perfected a manner of preserv- 
ing the volatile perfume oils by means of 
a still. This distillation was purely an 
Arabian process for several hundred 
years. The first and most strikingly 
successful product arising from Avicen- 
na’s discovery was rose water, and to 
this day the Arabs have loyally intro- 
duced rose water into their births, their 
deaths and their burials. 

Nor have ceremonials the whole op- 
tion on the use of rose water, as the 
foregoing recipe shows. Always pas- 
sionately fond of this distillation, the old 
Arabian cooking fairly reeks with it. 

Bakers in China also use roses very 
freely in cakes and certain kinds of 
pastry. During the flowering season the 
bakers collect large quantities of these 
flowers, and keep them in a preserved 
state to be used during the year. The 
petals are preserved, either dried in the 
sun and kept in covered glass jars, or in 
sugar sirup. The bakers are the largest 
consumers of roses in Nanking. 














A Shrine Cake Designed by Mr. Ewert 
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butter and 4 lb melted shortening. Rub 
the mix together. Place in ice box for 
an hour or two, then rub the mix be- 
tween the hands so that it breaks up 
into small lumps. 


CINNAMON TOPPING 
Scale into a bowl: 


12 oz finely graded walnuts 
3 lbs granulated sugar 
1 oz cinnamon 


Mix these ingredients dry. 


ALMOND TOPPING 

Scale into a bowl: 

2 Ibs granulated sugar 

2 lbs chopped blanched almonds 

Mix these ingredients. Add 4 egg 
whites, the yellow of the rind and juice 
of 2 lemons and % gill of water. Rub 
into the mix. 


BUTTER TOPPING 


Scale into a bowl: 

1 lb butter 6 oz flour 

2 lbs granulated sugar 

1 oz vanilla extract 

Cream these ingredients together. Add 
2 eggs and 1 gill water. Rub into the 
mix. 

HONEY TOPPING 

Scale into a bowl: 

8 oz butter % oz salt 

8 oz shortening 2 oz flour 

1 lb granulated sugar 

Mix these ingredients and add '% pt 
honey and 1 Ib chopped pecan nuts. 
ROLLED IN OR DANISH COFFEE CAKE 

Scale into a bowl: 


1% oz salt 

% oz cardamon seed 

8 oz milk powder 

1 lb granulated sugar 

1 oz vanilla extract 

Mix these ingredients dry. Add 1% 
Ibs eggs, and stir into mix. Add 1 qt 
water at required temperature. Sieve 
2% lbs soft wheat flour and stir into 
mix. Dissolve 12 oz yeast in a quart of 
water at the required temperature. Stir 
into mix. Sieve 51% Ibs hard wheat flour 
and stir into mix. Add 1 lb melted but- 
ter and mix long enough to make a 
smooth dough. Dough temperature 
should be 76 degrees after mixing. Place 
on a dusted bench and roll out into a 
sheet about 1 inch thick. Place 21% lbs 
pastry oleomargarine in small pieces over 
two thirds of the surface of the dough. 
Draw the plain lap over so as to cover 
half of the oleomargarine, pat it down a 
little and fold over to cover balance of 
the oleomargarine. Turn lengthwise and 
roll out into a sheet half an inch thick. 
Give it a three-lap fold, third lengthwise, 
and roll into a sheet half an inch thick. 
Then give the dough another three-lap 
fold. Let it stand for an hour before 
making up into coffee cakes. 


SHRINE PARTY CAKE 

Ice the cake with a white cream stock 
icing. Outline the emblem in the center 
of the cake with white royal icing. With 
a small paper tube and soft yellow royal 
icing, fill in the body of the crescent, 
with the exception of the center, which 
should be filled with a-very dark brown 
royal icing. For the blade and handle, 
soft white royal icing should be used. 
With a small paper tube filled with yel- 
low royal icing, write the name of the 
temple across the top and the word 
“Temple” across the bottom. For the 
border around the side of the cake, out- 
line the blade and handle, then a small 
fez, alternating all the way around. The 
fez should be filled in with a deep red 
royal icing, and a small emblem can be 
made in yellow near the top. The tassel 
requires a dark brown royal icing. Make 
a leaf border all the way around the top 
edge of the cake with white royal icing. 
Place a red dot in the center near the 
top edge of every leaf, as shown in the 
photograph. The bottom edge of the 
cake should be left plain. 

ed 


A recent issue of “The Facts in Food 
Distribution” describes a working part- 
nership between a wholesale grocer and 
more than 400 retail grocers who have 
been admitted to membership and have 
each bought stock not to exceed 10 
shares in the parent company. While 
the majority of the stock probably still 
belongs to the management group, the 
retailers, it is claimed, have sufficient in- 
terest in the concern to feel that it is 
their organization. 


% oz nutmeg 
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There Are More Things to 
Weigh Than Flour 


By Ben Eastman 


given by The Fleischmann Traveling School, while 

it was in Philadelphia, and my experiences there 
may be of interest to progressive bakers. The courses 
are conducted by men who add technical training to 
bakery practice. They teach the best ways to make 
quality baked goods in the most economical and scien- 
tific methods, how to merchandise baked goods along 
sound modern lines, and, what seemed most important 
to me, they teach a man how to check up on himself 
as a baker. 

The course consisted of 10 sessions, two being held 
daily, Instruction was practical and explicit. Every 
step in the making of a product was explained, and 
all questions asked by the students were answered in 
such a way that the entire class profited by the extra 
instruction. The sessions covered the following sub- 
jects: 

Cake, such as sponge, layer, devil’s food, etc., 
as well as creams, fruit jams, marshmallow and 
other popular fillings. 

Basic sweet dough. Twelve different sweet 
dough products were made, and the instructor 
emphasized scaling, estimating, yields and costing. 

Special cakes, such as lady-fingers, angel food, 
jelly rolls, ete. 

Pastries, including puff pastry, patties, kisses 
and other fancy pastries. 

Danish pastry, with fillings and icings for this 
increasingly popular bakery product. 

Breads. About 15 different kinds, including 
fruit breads, health muffins, whole wheat, as well 
as white, French, Vienna and rye, were produced. 

Cookies were made from 12 formulas, includ- 
ing macaroons, butter creams, diamalt assorted 
butter sponges for pastry, etc. 

Cheese ‘and coffee cakes, with various types of 
cheese fillings. 

Pound and: bride’s cakes, with nut and fruit 
fillings; also an interesting and surefire yeast- 
raised pie dough with several popular fillings. 

Formulas for a wide variety of icings, tortes 
and whips. 

_ These demonstration classes were supplemented by 
instruction, illustrated with lantern slides, on various 
cake flours, by the basic sweet dough film, and by 
actual practice in store arrangement and window dis- 
play for bakeries. When you consider that I met men 
at the school from states along the entire Atlantic 
seaboard, and one student who came all the way from 
uisiana, you get some idea of the practical value 


| HAVE just attended the special one week course 


which bakers place on this Fleischmann school in- 
struction. They are enthusiastic enough to leave their 
own bakeries and travel to Philadelphia to profit by 
instruction that will enable them, not only to make 
better products with higher grade ingredients, but 
instruction that would show them how to sell what 
they made. 

I said earlier that the most important feature of 
this stimulating instruction was the fact that it gave 
the bakers who attended a chance to check up on them- 
selves. By that I mean that these demonstrations in 
cake, sweet goods and bread making, carried on by 
experienced and scientific bakers, gave students a 
chance to analyze their own methods. In other words, 
why had they not been making more sales in their 
own bakeries in Maine, or Massachusetts, or Louisiana? 
They probably discovered that they had been trying 
to make quality baked goods with poor ingredients or 
with substitutes for good old-fashioned eggs, milk 
and butter. Perhaps their formulas were not good, or 
they had not been able to check up on them when 
their products turned out badly. For instance, could 
they, before they attended the Fleischmann school, 
have answered such important questions as these: 


How do you prevent fruit and nuts from sink- 
ing to the bottom of the cake? 

How can you prevent raisins from absorbing 
moisture and drying out the finished goods? 

Why do you cool sponge and angel food cake 
covered and upside down? 

In the lady-finger formula, why is it recom- 
mended to beat egg whites and yolks separately? 

Why do you use cream of tartar, lemon juice 
or vinegar in puff paste formula? 

Why do custard pies get watery, have holes 
in them, settle? 

Why does a meringue get watery on a cream 
pie? How can it be prevented? 

How do you keep fresh apples from getting 
black after peeling? 

How would you peel a bushel of peaches in 
two minutes? 

What is used in commercial cakes to keep them 
fresh so long? How? Why? 

What causes expansion of puff paste, Danish 
pastry, etc? How do you stop the grease from 
running out during baking? 

What is meant by hydrogenated shortening? 
Compound? Patent flour? Long or short extrac- 
tion flour? 

Not one of these questions is impractical, but how 
many bakers could answer them satisfactorily to them- 
selves? Yet every baker who is in the business to 
make money by baking quality products has to know 
the answers. And that is why the school gives him 
a chance to weigh his own limitations and correct his 
method of baking. 

In the final analysis, no bakery is any better than 





the baker who runs it. And as modern competition 
wipes out weak sisters in the industry, it is easy to 
understand the genuine enthusiasm for the special 
course on the part of the writer and the many pro- 
gressive bakers who profited by the practical instruc- 
tion, given without cost to us, at The Fleischmann 
Traveling School, now in Philadelphia. These one-week 
special courses are to be continued as long as the 
school remains there. 

Editor's Note.—At the time Mr. Eastman attended 
The Fleischmann Traveling School it was located in 
Philadelphia. Announcement is made that it is now 
being moved to Boston, where it will serve New Eng- 
land territory, with special classes for out-of-town 
bakers. The same curriculum will be given in the new 
location, and lessons will be of the same type. 


oc 


The Name on the Loaf 
By C. M. Litteljohn 


SPECIAL toasting process indelibly impresses 
the word Parisian on every rounded loaf of the 
Parisian Baking Co., San Francisco. On the 

crisp, golden crust, which when broken releases an 
appetizing fragrance that gives zest to the dinner, 
there are the letters spelling this one word—Parisian. 
Like Sterling on silver, Patou on chic chapeaux, or 
Poiret on robes and gowns, the hall-mark of a well- 
known baking company the reputation of which is 
upheld by advertising and supported by the sterling 
worth of the baker’s product is stamped on each 
small loaf of its oval shaped French rolls. Too many 
articles of the baker’s craft, once the wrapper has 
been removed, lack a name to identify them. 

“The best part of the meal” is the bon mot of the 
Parisian bakery, which adds further prestige to its 
bon choses by having the rolls served in some of 
the leading restaurants of the city. Partaking of them 
there, the casual diner is thus made acquainted with 
them under perfect auspices, and is urged in the ad- 
vertising campaign which serves to keep the rolls in 
the public eye to “take a dozen home tonight.” Dis- 
tribution, begun in a prominent eating place, is car- 
ried to the home. 

Made crisp and fresh each day, these rolls are 
patterned after an old French recipe, but the in- 
gredients are mixed and the process heightened by 
the aid of modern baking science, by a model baking 
plant and scientific American machinery. They are 
standardized to a strict uniformity of size, weight and 
texture, with a white, fluffy center beneath the golden 
crust. The diner at the high class cafe realizes that 
the rolls he is consuming are Parisian by the imprint 
on their side, which stands for the character of the 
company and its good will. 
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‘Bread’s Rightful Place in the ‘Battle for ‘Health 


(Continued: from page 1211) gain, it ought to be a 
great satisfaction to members of any line of business— 
milk dealers, millers, bakers, or any others—to know 
that they are a big contributing factor in the making 
of better boys and girls, physically, who in their turn, 
will make better men and women. 

Like “a voice crying out in the wilderness” the 
millers and some of the bakers in south central Kansas 
organized the National Food Bureau to promulgate 
the desirable properties of white flour and its manu- 
factured products, and to overcome some of the in- 
sidious propaganda derogatory thereto. This group of 
men did not expect to reap any direct gain from the 
work, but started this bureau as what you might call 
a laboratory experiment, hoping to show that much 
good could be accomplished by work of this character, 
and to arouse the members of their industries to the 
opportunities for increasing public health sentiment 
for their products. In 90 days the work of the bureau 
had secured the indorsement of the Kansas (State) 
Medical Society, and thus, for the first time in the 
United States, medical doctors went on record as 
favoring the desirable properties of white flour and 
its manufactured products. This was followed by an 
indorsement by the Kansas Press Association, and 
much publicity was given the work of the bureau. 


Real Health Work in the Schools 


CHAMBERS of commerce gave their indorsement 
and rendered valuable aid; schools participated in 
the work, from the standpoint of health. Essay writing 
and poster making contests were staged on the subject 
of “Bread and Wheat Products.” By this method 
pupils were led to study the desirable qualities of 
these products, and many interesting posters and 
essays were the result. 

One of the main features of the work of the bureau 
was a series of activities in the various cities of their 
territory, known as “Health Week.” The schools, civic 
clubs, newspapers, etc., were first sold on the idea 
from a standpoint of health. Dates were set, and the 
activities were started with a proclamation by the 
mayor of the city declaring a “Health Week” for the 
community, and urging people to give time and thought 
to the question of health, especially for that week. 

During Health Week, health lectures were given 
before the schools, women’s clubs and civic clubs, and 
the newspapers gave wonderful publicity to the work, 
in many instances featuring the event with front page 
stories, special double pages, front page ribbons, and 
the like. 

The climax of these Health Weeks, which are still 
a major item in the National Food Bureau’s pro- 
gram, is a health play put on by the pupils of the 
Junior High School and drilled by the music teacher 
and physical director. During Health Week a worker 
for the bureau visits the city and superintends the 
activities for the week, bringing with her the costumes 
and special scenery for the operetta. Two afternoon 
performances are staged for the children of the grade 
schools, who are invited to see the performance free, 
thus getting a message on health. This in turn is 
taken home to the parents. The third performance is 
put on at night for the general — at which time 
an admittance charge is made, the school getting all 
of the money taken in, which goes to the school fund. 

In almost every instance the interest has been so 
keen that the schools have been dismissed early, to 
permit the children to come en, masse to see the per- 
formance. 

The story of the bureau’s health play, or operetta, 
as it is acted out by the children, follows: The Guard- 
ian of Health takes a boy and girl to Health Land, 
where the children in gorgeous costumes represent 
various food products, and in song and dance tell what 
they are and why they are needed in our diet to 
make boys and girls (and big folks, too) well and 
strong. 

On the left of the stage is a large Dutch mill, to 
the right a sack of flour, the intervening space filled 
with shocks of wheat. The entrance to the stage by 
the Guardian of Health and boy and girl, on their 
journey to Health Land, is through the sack of flour, 
where they find six little girls representing Fireflies, 
who execute the firefly dance and furnish light to guide 
them on their way to Health Land, where the Gleaners 
tell of the wheat and the flour made from it, and 
how necessary it is in our diet, along with other foods. 

The Guardian of Health says: “We soon will have 
the flour with which to make our bread, but we must 
have butter to spread on it,” and six Butter Balls in 
song and dance tell how necessary they are in our 
diet with bread. The Vegetable Girls tell how they 
are needed for mineral matter and how necessary the 
are in supplementing other foods, and then the Mil 
Fairies tell of their mission and importance with 
other foods. 

The work of the Health Workers having been com- 
leted in giving their message on proper foods for 
alth, the Guardian of Health commands all of the 

workers to return to see “how our family will look 
all together.” The various groups return, singing their 
final song, and after they have assembled on the stage, 





the Guardian of Health stops the song and says, 
“Bread is not in our midst, and without bread our 
meal would not be complete.” The fairies are com- 
manded to “bring Bread, so all our Health Workers 
will be here.” The Milk Fairies leave the stage and 
return with a large papier-mache loaf of bread, which 
is placed in the middle of the stage, in front of all 
the other health workers, the Guardian of Health 
advances to the bread and touches it, when it opens 
and out steps the Bread Fairy, who does a short 
dance, and all then finish their closing song. 


“Now we’re happy in our family gay, 
Bread is with us now to always stay, 
We are the friends of every one 
Who wants good health and lots of fun, 
So if you choose, 

We'll be some friends you'll never lose.” 


Programs are printed with the names of the char- 
acters in the operetta, and this provides a powerful 
personal appeal. On the back of the program is the 
resolution passed by the Kansas (State) Medical So- 
ciety. A copy of “Food Facts” is also inserted in 
each program. This visual presentation of the sub- 
ject of diet puts the message over in a very forceful 
manner, as may be judged from a miller’s testimonial 
after a week of activities in his city: “Health Week, 
like Ringling Brothers’ Circus, has come and gone, but 
the memory lingers still. I wish you could be here at 
this time to get the reaction from the program which 
you put on last week. Really, I had no idea that so 
much interest could be created in such a short time.” 

Other activities of the bureau include the distribu- 
tion of posters in schoolrooms and of health infor- 
mation for teachers. Vigorous and successful efforts 
are made to stop radio broadcasting derogatory to 
white flour, and to bring about discontinuance of 














[is cake, served at a luncheon given 

to celebrate the twenty-first birthday 
of Oklahoma, was baked by the Mrs. 
Simmons Home Bake Shop, Oklahoma 


City. The luncheon, which was given 
by the State Memorial Association, was 
attended by more than 400 guests. The 
cake weighed approximately 1,000 lbs, 
and was constructed in four tiers of four 
layers each. Each layer was three inches 
in height. The bottom tier was 42 inches 
across, the second 34, the third 26 and 
the top layer 18 inches. The sides of the 
cake were decorated with panels of icing 
showing various scenes symbolic of Okla- 
homa’s progress in industry and a repro- 
duction of the state seal. The top was 
finished with 21 electric candles encir- 
cling an oil derrick. The cake was de- 
signed by Merle Simmons, a former archi- 
tect and son of Mrs. ‘Alice Simmons- 
Hakes, owner of the shop. 




















newspaper syndicate propaganda unfavorable to prod- 
ucts of the milling and baking industries. 

One important feature of the work of the bureau 
is a research department to ascertain the standing of 
so-called health doctors, writers of syndicate articles, 
and lecturers who attack white flour and its manufac- 
tured products. 

When people read an article or hear a lecture by 
a “doctor,” they naturally think of their family physi- 
cian. They do not stop to reflect that the title com- 
monly is taken, not only by a regular practitioner, an 
osteopath, a chiropractor, a dentist, or a veterinarian, 
but by a horde of persons who are graduates of no 
school at all and have no legitimate claim to it. 


Some of the “Health” Bunkum 


Not long ago one of the self-styled “health doctors” 

traveled through the Southwest, preaching the gos- 
pel of health at so much per. He had a wonderful 
book on diets, the text of which attacked white flour 
and its manufactured products in a most vicious man- 
ner. Another source of revenue of this savior of the 
people was a health magazine at 25c per month. Of 
course it had a question and answer department, 
wherein one could obtain a scientific answer to any 
health question that might be asked of this celebrated 
doctor. An immediate answer cost $2; otherwise, one 
must take his or her chance on the length of time it 
would require to compound such an answer. Here is 
a sample: 


Q. I drink a glass of hot lemonade every night 
before going to bed. Is this all right? 

A. Hot lemonade is quite all right for you to 
drink, but first look at your eyes, and if you find 
they are lined with many white lines, it would be 
best for you to drink a hot orangeade instead. 


Generally, women fall for this health dope. But 
here is one from a man: 


Q. My brother and I sleep outdoors during the 
cold weather, and I am somewhat puzzled whether 
I should continue it, because I recall last winter 
there were times when I awoke in the morning 
that I was almost numb from cold, but my brother 
never complained of that symptom, as he always 
felt warm and comfortable. 

A. If sleeping outdoors chills you, then the 
best thing for you to do is to sleep indoors, etc. 


Q. Would like to take cold morning baths at 
home, but do not know just how to go about it. 


This sounds like silly rot, but it’s merely another 
of the questions. And people really fall for such 
stuff—they pay for it. 

Another health doctor and lecturer traveled through 
the West, branding white flour as unfit for any living 
creature, charging every known disease to its use. 
The doctors were all wrong. They had caused the 
deaths of Bryan, Harding and Valentino. In fact, 
everything was wrong except his system of diets and 
his theories of living. His lectures, at $15 for a course 
of six, worked wonders—lectures on “Foods that Make 
or Break You.” He had the usual letters of recom- 
mendation. One woman in Minneapolis was so changed 
and improved by this course of lectures that she testi- 
fied as follows: “Due to inferiority complex, I suf- 
fered 30 years of unhappy married life. May God 
bless you, your class lectures have helped me enjoy 
my husband, home and health, as I have now found 
out I am just as good as he is, and possibly a little 
better.” 

One would think that the silliness of this class of 
teaching would kill it, but the sensational and ridicu- 
lous seems to be the trend of the present day. The 
result of this adverse condition has been the intro- 
duction of a wave of faddism, and the setting up of 4 
horde of “health doctors” and “health lecturers” who 
are waxing fat on the proceeds obtained from a mis- 
informed public. 

Even the reputation of the legitimate medical pro- 
fession is attacked in the mad scramble to sell boxed, 
packed and canned high-priced patented foods, systems 
of diets, systems of exercise, etc.—all purporting to be 
the saving grace for human ills. 


oo > 


Pittsburgh Bakers Elect 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—At the annual meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association, held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 15, the following officers 
were re-elected: president, Gustave A. Wilde; vice 
president, Joseph Schneider; treasurer, George Burk- 
arth; corresponding secretary, Martin G. Beyer. Karl 
F. J. Nickel, who declined the position of financial 
secretary, a post he has held for some years, was suc- 
ceeded by Frederick Reinhardt. Herman Schelat and 
George Munzinger were re-elected as directors, and 
William Schnitzer chosen the new member. President 
Wilde and Mr. Reinhardt were selected as delegates 
to the midyear meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, at Harrisburg, Jan. 7-8. 
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elling Health, Not Merely Bread, the Progressive 
Baker’s Merchandising Policy 


By P. J. Shortt 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


From an Address Before the Recent Convention of the New England Bakers’ Association at Hartford, Conn. 


ITHIN the last 25 years, merchandising 
methods have undergone a great change 
in every line of business, and until the 
baking industry adopts and applies the 
new methods it will remain stagnant. 
Formerly, sales were made to satisfy public demand. 
To-day the demand is created, then satisfied. A shoe 
salesman no longer sells shoes; he sells comfortable, 
stylish feet. The lumber salesman to-day is not sell- 
ing lumber, but selling a neat, cozy home, school, 
garage or other structure. Coal dealers? instead of 
selling coal, sell heat, or thermal heat units. The 
customer does not want a mattress, but restful, re- 
freshing sleep. The automobile salesman does not sell 
a machine, but comfortable, convenient travel, country 
roads, green pastures, mountains, plains and rivers. 
The milk and dairy products dealer sells health and 
contentment. The commodity, to-day, is mere- 
ly a means to an end, and poor indeed is the 
salesman who does not recognize this fact. 

In the bakery, the flour salesman does not 
sell you flour, but he sells you a fine, crispy 
crusted, close grained, upstanding loaf of 
bread. The flour he handles is merely the 
means to that end. But you are still in the 
old rut, trying to sell that loaf, or that other 
product of the flour, instead of selling strong, 
healthy bodies, rosy cheeks, and exuberant 
spirits, delight and satisfaction, which is the 
end for which your products are merely the 
means, 

It is of the utmost importance for the 
success of a business that the manufacturer 
and sales force gain a complete knowledge of 
the commodity, its history, its preparation, its 
uses and the ends which it is to serve. Let me start 
with the baker himself. Do you, the owner of the 
business, know the history of your products? Do you 
know the nutritional value of your goods? Do you 
believe in the value you are offering? Do you believe 
it can stand comparison with the merchandise of your 
competitors? Do you know that your products are 
a means to an end, and do you know what the object 
of the purchase of your goods is? If you do, you 
are already on the highway to success, but first of all 


you must believe in your own goods, your own store, 
yourself, If this is your belief, if you have full con- 
fidence in the quality of your products, of your serv- 
ice, if you know your goods, then you must impart 
that knowledge and instill that belief and confidence 
into the hearts and minds of your sales people. 


The Importance of Window Trimming 


[It makes no difference what kind of a store you 

have, where it is located, or the class of people 
who comprise your customers, you can very largely 
increase your sales if you will trim your windows in 
the most attractive manner at your command, 

The advertising and sales value of displays does 
not begin and end in the show windows, The interior 
store arrangements and displays are relatively of just 
as great importance. Sight is the shortest road to 


“ 2 
Times have changed. To-day, the shop or ete period of time, through a systematic mod- 


keeper caters to the needs of his customers. 


has a set price on his wares commensurate with 
He solicits the patronage of others 
He is honest in 
his dealings, and has taken the attitude that the ° 
He is a respected mem- 
Such is the retail baker [IX advertising the health value of your prod- 
of to-day, but he is rarely a success, because he 
does not understand and does not apply to his 


their worth. 
by offering quality and service. 


customer is always right. 
ber of his community. 


business modern merchandising methods.” 


purchase. “Well displayed is half sold” is an old 
adage, but goods these days will not sell themselves. 
Your sales people or your advertising must follow the 
formula of sales and attract attention, arouse interest, 
create desire and make the sale, and your products 
must satisfy the want. 

Picture creating power is one of the most powerful 
devices in selling, and you should provide for suitable 
window cards that will convey the idea of the health 
yielding qualities of your products. You should tell 


the story of your goods from the health standpoint, in 
the press or on inserts to be wrapped in each package 
purchased. The application of the dynamic nature of 
ideas to selling is founded in the psychological prin- 
ciple that every idea that enters the mind is held as 
true unless hindered by some contradictory idea. Get 
your sales people to read and study the advertising 
material you provide, and they will sell themselves the 
idea and become enthusiastic in imparting their know]l- 
edge to the customers, and to others with whom they 
come in contact. 

The public to-day has a perverted idea of the value 


. of your goods, which was given to it by thousands of 


food fakers all over the country who claimed that 
every disease to which human flesh falls heir is the 
direct result of eating white flour products. The per 
capita consumption of bakery products has decreased 
nearly 20 per cent in the last 25 years, yet 
we have done nothing to counteract the dam- 
aging result of a false idea. During the same 


ernized merchandising program, the per cap- 
ita consumption of dairy products has in- 
creased nearly 70 per cent. This was accom- 
plished, in the main, by advertising the health 
values of these products. 


The Business of Selling Health 


ucts, you are selling health. That is the 
appeal, and your products should be of the 
highest quality possible. It is easier to sell 
a high-priced article if a reason is given for 
the price than it is to sell a low-priced one 
if no reason for the price is given. People 
are willing to pay higher prices for goods if they know 
they are getting greater value, but without a reason 
they prefer not to pay high prices. 

So give the public the reason why it should buy and 
use more bakery goods. Feature the health idea in 
your advertising and sales talks. Train your sales 
people to be neat, clean, and courteous. Keep your 
workshop and salesroom on a high sanitary plane, and 
remember that a customer, not a sale, is the objective 
of selling. 


Increased ‘Bakery Sales Cfrom ,foint Advertising 


N organization of small retail bakers in St. Louis, 
A known as Your Neighborhood Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has for several months been conducting a 
co-operative advertising campaign which has proven a 
successful means of increasing sales. E. A. Tuck- 
schmidt, secretary, who has charge of the campaign, 
recently pointed out that “many persons are at a loss 
to know how to aid in increasing a small baker’s 
sales. It is almost impossible to raise funds necessary 
for an intensive advertising campaign sponsored by 
an agency, and, therefore, a few bakers or allied 
tradesmen must organize the work. 

“It is not difficult to put over a successful cam- 
paign for an individual, but co-operative advertising 
offers a formidable proposition, the largest part of 
which is the necessity of constantly creating something 
new, to keep enthusiasm high and to hold the members 
together. Merely inserting advertisements in news- 
papers is not enough, since such procedure soon be- 
comes monotonous, and many begin to wonder if they 
are benefiting from it, since it is only general adver- 
tising for the industry at large. These advertisements 
must be supported by inspirational talks at meetings, 
and the bakers must be enthused with the idea of 
supporting the campaign. 

“Co-operative advertising should be conducted by 
a separate branch of a bakers’ organization, and the 
funds collected kept in a separate treasury, so that 
all the money will be expended for advertising and 
for no other purpose. Our campaign opened on April 
1, 1928, and aside from an occasional civic contribt- 
tion, our advertising has been confined to newspapers 
through which the greatest number of people are 
reached. 

“Twice a week, on Tuesday in the morning and 
Friday in the evening, the advertisements are run, 


By Ira R. Alexander 





Why Bake for the Kiddies? We 
Bake Those Home-Made Goodies 
for After School Lunch. Let the 
Kiddies Choose from the Large 
Variety Always on Hand 


At Your 
Neighborhood Baker 
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At first, some bakers did not notice the advertisements 
in the papers, consequently were unable to plan their 
individual sales so as to realize the greatest benefits. 
Finally, it was arranged for each member to receive 
a proof of the advertisement which was to appear in 
the next day’s paper, and he was instructed to display 
the proof in his window, for the benefit of the public. 

“Many buy on the strength of these advertisements, 

















but often the baker does not realize it, since the cus- 
tomers say nothing about the advertisement, and the 
baker assumes that it is regular business. Many of 
our members are beginning to notice an increase in 
business, especially in bread sales. Customers enter 
a shop and ask for bread with a ‘crispy crust,’ a point 
which has been driven home in some of the adver- 
tising. 

“It is almost impossible for bakers to agree on a 
special, or a certain price, as conditions vary too 
much, and, therefore, the advertising must be general. 
Our biggest problem is to find some means of bring- 
ing the housewife to the baker in such a manner that 
the latter will realize the campaign is doing the work. 

“One of the most recent advertisements, which fea- 
tured crispy crust bread, carries this line at the top: 
‘Kiddies, bring this advertisement; it’s good for a 
delicious cooky.’ This was designed to bring the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood to the bakery, and proves 
that the advertisement has been read. Bakers should 
not overlook the fact that the children control 40 per 
cent of the business in many localities. Mothers do 
not say go to this or that store, but ‘Johnny, run 
and get a loaf of bread.’ 

“At present, we are installing a large electric globe 
in front of the bakery of each member, upon which 
is the emblem of the association. We now have 150 
members, and each is assessed $5 a month for the 
advertising. This sum is very small for the amount 
of publicity received, and I am sure that the members 
feel satisfied with the results, or they would not con- 
tinue to meet the assessments.” 

The adoption of this modern method of merchan- 
dising by the St. Louis organization is a step in the 
right direction. Others are carrying out similar plans, 
tending to strengthen the position of the small retail 
baker in these days of intensive merchandising. 
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Fruit Filling for Pies 


From a Research Bulletin Published by the 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 


ERHAPS the first thing to do in discussing fruit 
Pitiings is to lay down a few specifications for an 

ideal one. The necessary qualities may be enu- 
merated as follows: 

1. The pieces of fruit should be packed rather 
solidly throughout the pie. The fruit itself should not 
be too soft and mushy. 

2. The juice should have a color characteristic of 
the fruit. It should be clear, without appearance of 
starch or other thickener. It should be thickened to 
the point where it runs slowly when cold. All the 
space between the pieces of fruit should be filled with 

uice. 
: 3. The proportion of solid fruit to juice should be 
approximately correct. ‘Too much juice makes an 
unappetizing looking filling and the pie is difficult to 
handle and serve. Too little juice makes a dry, 
tasteless filling. 

4. The flavor should be characteristic of clean, 
ripe fruit. The flavor of the filling and the proper 
proportion of sugar, which markedly influences the 
flavor, are extremely important. No other character- 
istics, regardless of their excellence, will make a good 
filling if the flavor is poor. 

It is self-evident, therefore, that the production of 
a good fruit filling depends upon two factors: first, 
the quality of the fruit; second, the method of han- 
dling. The quality will be discussed separately for 
each fruit when we consider the various types, varie- 
ties, and methods of handling in detail in later bul- 
letins, 

In general a fruit filling consists of the proper 
combination of fruit, sugar (and flavor), water (if 
added) and thickener. The fruit, as indicated above, 
will be discussed separately and the sugar and water 
require no general comment at this point. 

Thickeners for Fillings 

The subject of thickeners is easily the most impor- 
tant point to be considered in a discussion of pie 
filling materials. A poor thickener, improperly used, 
will spoil the best of fruit fillings. We will, there- 
fore, go into considerable detail in discussing thick- 
eners. 

There are a great number of substances which are 
or could be used to thicken pie fillings. They may 
be classed, generally, as follows: (1) starches—corn, 
tapioca, potato, wheat, rice, etc; (2) flours—wheat, 
tice, potato, corn, etc; (3) gelatin; (4) seaweed gums 
—agar-agar (Japanese gelatin) alginates; (5) gums— 
tragacanth, karaya, arabic, etc; (6) pectins—apple, 
citrus, 

There has always been some confusion in the 
nomenclature of starches and flours which we wish 
to straighten out. The starches, such as corn, tapioca, 
potato, etc., are made by grinding the grain or tuber 
with water until a thin pasty mass is obtained. This 
is mixed with water and allowed to stand. The starch 
Settles to the bottom, while the germ, protein material, 
husks, ete., rise to the surface and may be floated off. 

e starch is then mixed with more water, and washed 
until most of the impurities have been removed. The 
Water is drained off, and the starch dried at a low 
temperature. Starch prepared in this way is free 
from practically all of the oil, bran, husks, protein 
matter and mineral constituents of the original ma- 
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terial. It holds from 10 to 20 per cent of moisture 
as the only impurity. 

Flour, as wheat, and corn flour, are made by dry 
grinding. The grain is ground several times to in- 
creasing fineness. Between each grinding the coarse 
material is bolted off, and either reground or dis- 
carded. In this way most of the germ and bran are 
removed, leaving a fairly white flour. This flour has 
a composition quite different from that of starch 
made from the same raw material, however. The flour 
contains considerable protein material, ranging from 
6 to 15 per cent in amount, whereas the starch is 
practically pure starch, aside from the moisture it 
contains. In the case of potato flour, the potatoes are 
heated, pulped and dried before grinding. 

Flours differ from starches in appearance and feel. 
The starch nearly always looks much whiter than the 
flour made from the same material. The flour feels 
rather soft, whereas the starch feels harsh to the 
touch. Upon handling, especially in a sack, the starch 
gives a rustling noise much like that of pieces of silk 
when rubbed together. 

In our succeeding bulletins we will use the terms 
“starch” and “flour” as defined above. 

The two common thickeners, cornstarch and tapioca, 
are both true starches. Occasionally tapioca starch 
is referred to as tapioca flour, an obvious misnomer. 
In this case no mistake in identity occurs, since there 
is no tapioca flour manufactured. Consequently, it 
is not possible to get the wrong article, whichever is 
specified. 

With potato starch and potato flour much con- 
fusion exists, since both are made. Potato starch is 
occasionally sold to the baker as “potato starek flour,” 
or even as potato flour. There is such a difference in 
appearance between potato starch and potato flour 
that no one can mistake the two, once he has seen 
them. Potato starch is very white and finely ground, 
whereas potato flour is distinctly brownish in color. 


- Potato starch is practically flavorless, while potato 


flour has a distinct potato flavor. 
oo SD 


The Bakers of Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 1212) cake bakeries as well as 
the many plants which make bread only. Several of the 
national chain store organizations are represented. 
One of these has two large bakeries in Philadelphia, 
and another has one big plant. One chain store or- 
ganization has some 2,000 outlets in the district. 

A number of Philadelphia bakeries do both a 
wholesale and a retail business, supplying several 
stores in various localities with products from a cen- 
tral plant. 

To emphasize the diversified methods of selling 
breadstuffs here, three illustrations appear herewith. 
The one on this page shows an exterior view of the 
new plant of the General Baking Co. at Rising Sun 
and Godfrey avenues. This plant, which is just be- 
ginning to operate, replaces that company’s bakery 
at Broad and Butler streets. Walter Zearfaus, who 
was in charge of the latter, is manager of the new 
bakery. It is one of the largest in the country, hav- 
ing three 125-foot traveling ovens and more than 200 
trucks. About 400 persons are employed. The equip- 
ment throughout this bakery is Baker-Perkins, ex- 
cept for the mixers, which are Ben Franklin products. 
The interior illustration on page 1212 is of Joseph 


Meth’s bakery at 7143 Germantown Avenue. Mr. 
Meth represents the younger generation of Philadel- 
phia bakers, being 31 years of age. He has been at 
his present address for one and a half years, and in 
business for himself two years longer than that. Prior 
to that time he was employed in the bakery of E. 
Milton Dexter, 1218 Spruce Street. 

Mr. Meth, although a young man, is no newcomer 
in the bakery business, for he started in at the bottom 
when he was 18 years old. Representatives of The 
Fleischmann Co. sometimes show his spick-and-span 
bakery and store to those who wish to see a first-class 
retail business in operation. Pastries, sweet goods 
and ice cream constitute his stock. 

Mr. Meth was asked to comment upon the bakery 
business as it appeared to him. His shop is in a dis- 
trict which includes a mixed nationality, and should 
be a representative cross section of consumers. 

“In my shop,” he said, “quality always comes first. 
Then I figure a price to fit the product, leaving, of 
course, a profit for myself.” 

Asked about price cutting, Mr. Meth said: “I don’t 
believe in that way of drawing business. We cut no 
prices here. To keep customers coming to my store 
I give them variety. When I think they are getting 
tired of one thing I switch to another.” 

This baker said he thought that customers wanted, 
above all else, to do their buying in a clean store. 
There are three salesgirls in the Meth bakery and 
five men in the shop proper. Two delivery trucks are 
operated, one of them being a Graham Bros. product. 

The illustration that stands at the beginning of 
this article is one of a pretzel peddler—one of many 
who appear daily at given corners on the streets of 
Philadelphia. This particular salesman has his stand 
on busy Market Street at Ninth, in the shadow of 
the Post Office Building. He and his many brothers 
are typical of a verse by Burke Boyce which appeared 
not long ago in the New Yorker, and which read: 


His wares are accessible, easy to pick— 
They’re piled perpendicular, held by a stick— 
Provokingly mellow, conveniently stacked, 
All twisted and salted and neatly shellacked. 


His store is a gocart, a basket, a box; 

His counter the curbing, and pretzels his stock; 
Purveyor he is to the city at large, 

Temptation his trade-mark, a nickel his charge. 


Wherever the sun is, wherever there’s crowds, 
He sits with an eye on the coins and the clouds; 
He peddles his pretzels sedately and well, 

And always has more than he ever could sell. 


Philadelphia’s bakers of to-day are upholding in 
good fashion the standards set by their forerunners 
in the industry here, both as regards the ethics of 
their business and the quality of the goods that they 
offer the public each day. In October and November 
most of them claimed that business was not so good, 
but few were unduly pessimistic. They are alert read- 
ers of the trade magazines, and look to the future 
with confidence. 

An interesting fact is that some of the retailers 
have given up the baking of bread and are now han- 
dling the product put out by local wholesalers. When 
asked the reason, one retailer silently pointed to two 
chain stores across the street, then indicated his cases 
of tempting sweet goods; then he smiled, as one smiles 
who knows what he is about. 
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- Questions ANd CANSWETS ES Conducted by A. F. Gerhard 








Some Cream Puff Problems 


As a subscriber to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker, I am writing you regarding the 
important points in mixing and baking cream puffs. I 
am having trouble in getting volume in my puffs. I 
use baking powder, but I do not know whether the 
trouble is in the mixing or the baking. I am using 
a gas oven. C. P. C., Oregon. 

* * #* 

I have seen cream puffs made from dough contain- 
ing baking powder, but I believe a much more uni- 
form product can be made from a dough in which 
ammonia is used instead. If the procedure is fol- 
lowed carefully, the following formulas will give you 
very good cream puffs. 


FORMULA NO. 1 


1 qt eggs (approximately) 
1 qt milk % oz lemon extract 
1 lb hard wheat flour % oz ammonia 


Place the butter and milk in a kettle and bring 
to a boiling point. Add the flour and stir vigorously 
until the mix appears dry, keeping the kettle on the 
fire during this procedure. Transfer the mix to a 
clean bowl and add the eggs in small portions, beating 
well after each addition. When about half of the eggs 
have been used, add the ammonia in dry form, care- 
fully pulverized. Then continue adding eggs, a few 
at a time, until the mix appears right. It should not 
be stiff, nor should it run easily. Drop out on dry 
clean pans for cream puffs or eclairs, and bake at 
400 degrees Fahrenheit. It does not make any differ- 
ence what fuel is used, so long as the oven has a uni- 
form, even temperature. 


FORMULA NO. 2 

1 pt milk (approximately) 
% oz ammonia 

% oz lemon extract 


1 lb butter 


1 lb shortening 
1 qt water 
1% Ibs hard wheat flour 
1 qt eggs 
The procedure for this mix is the same as in mix 
No. 1. The milk should be added after all the eggs 
are incorporated. 


For a Better Loaf of Bread 


I am sending you a loaf of my bread. Will you 
kindly score it, and tell me how I can improve the 
product? My formula is as follows: 


13 lbs flour 2 oz malt 
1 gal water 4 oz milk 
6 oz shortening 4 oz salt 


4 oz sugar 

Fermentation, 24%, to 2% hours. The bread loses 

8 oz in the oven. S. P., Minnesota. 
* * * 

Your loaf has been examined, and it is believed 
that it can be improved considerably. The formula is 
fairly well balanced, with the exception of the sugar, 
which should be increased to 6 or 7 oz, The crust 
color of the loaf and the condition of the interior in- 
dicate high dough temperature. You will get better 
results when you increase the sugar and hold the 
dough temperature at 78 to 79 degrees. 


A Corrected Bread Formula 


I am troubled with small volume and very poor 
color in my bread. The shop is only a block from 
the waterworks, and the city water is treated with 
chlorine, the content of which at present seems to be 
very high. Apparently, this affects my sponges. They 
look young when actually they are old. I am inclos- 
ing my formula, so that you may check it. Perhaps 
you will not agree that the large quantity of salt 
used is needed, but this amount is necessary in order 
to get flavor. I am using a dry skim milk and corn 
sugar. Following is the formula: 


SPONGE 
300 Ibs flour 25 lbs milk 
205 lbs water 2% Ibs malt 
7% lbs yeast 12% Ibs lard 


2% Ibs arkady 
The sponge is mixed 10 minutes on high speed. 
Temperature, 76 degrees. Fermentation, 44% hours. 


DOUGH 
200 Ibs flour 10 Ibs salt 
130 Ibs water 25 lbs sugar 
The dough is mixed for 13 minutes. Temperature, 
80 degrees. Fermentation, 20 minutes. 
N. X. S., Iowa. 
* # * 
Since you did not send a sample loaf of the bread, 
I shall base my corrections on your formula. The 
chlorine used in purifying water does not change its 
baking quality. If it were present in large enough 
quantities to have any bearing on the baking quality, 
it would not be fit for drinking. However, if you 
change your method slightly you will be able to 
overcome your difficulty. I advise that you change the 


milk and lard to the dough ingredient rather than to 
the sponge, adding them to the dough with the salt 


and sugar. Good bread has been made with the 
method that you use, but the possibility for trouble 
is increased with so many ingredients in the sponge. 
If the above suggestion does not give you the desired 
result, I advise also making the malt a dough in- 
gredient. I believe that the dough can be mixed very 
easily in seven or eight minutes. The temperature and 
fermentation seem to be correct, as well as the per- 
centages of ingredients. 


A Bread Flour Baking Test 


I am sending you under separate cover a sample 
of flour. Kindly advise me concerning its baking 
quality. W. C. B., Minnesota. 

* ” * 

The flour is of a good quality, with good elastic 
gluten, fairly high protein and a low ash. The bak- 
ing quality is excellent. A fairly short fermentation 
will produce best results with the dough temperature 
about 78 to 79 degrees. The following characteristics 
were noted in scoring the finished loaf: outside ap- 
pearance, good; grain, good, round cell structure; color 
of crumb, good, creamy; texture, good, slightly moist; 
odor, good; taste, good, slightly flat. The formula 
used was as follows: 

100 per cent flour 

58 per cent water 

3 per cent cane sugar 
1 per cent malt 

1.75 per cent salt 

Temperature, 78 degrees. First punch, 120 min- 
utes; to bench, 20 minutes. 


A Change in Fermentation 


We are mailing you two loaves of bread for your 
inspection, and a sample of the flour which we are 
using. We would like — much to get your opinion 
on it. The flour, in carload lots, is stored in the 
basement, which is dry. Do you think this has any 
effect on the flour? Our formula is as follows: 

275 lbs flour 6 lbs 2 oz lard 
158 lbs water 4 lbs malt 

5 lbs 2 oz salt 5% lbs yeast 

4 lbs sugar 14 oz Arkady 

18 lbs sweetened condensed milk 

Temperature out of mixer, 78 degrees. First 
punch, 1 hour 45 minutes; second punch, 45 minutes; 
to the machine, 15 minutes. 

H. B. I., Manitoba, Canada. 


* . * 


The flour submitted has been analyzed as follows: 
ash .42 per cent, dry gluten 12.7, acidity .171, moisture 
11.55, absorption 59. The test showed that the flour 
is of excellent baking quality. It is a hard spring 
wheat flour and would perhaps produce a little better 
results if the dough were fermented by a slightly 
different method. The grain and texture, as well as 
the color, could be improved if there were but one 
punch in 2 hours and 20 minutes, thence to machine 
in 25 minutes. The reason for this change is due to 
the fact that the gluten in this flour is tough and 
elastic, and for proper development, should receive 
fewer punches. 

A dry, clean basement may be satisfactory for 
storing flour if it is well ventilated. The ideal stor- 
age temperature for flour is between 65 and 75 de- 
grees. If flour is stored below this temperature the 
aging process is c— impaired, and if stored above 
75 degrees the keeping quality may suffer. Flour 
becomes rancid readily when stored at high tempera- 
tures, and although unnoticeable in the flour, it im- 
parts an undesirable flavor to the finished bread. 


Some Formulas for Soft Pies 


I am baking in a restaurant, and am having some 
trouble with soft pies. How can I make a soft cream 
pie on which the meringue does not become watery? 
I do not have much luck with custard pies, and would 
like a good formula. Can you give me also a formula 
for good butterscotch pies? I would like to use bit- 
ter chocolate instead of cocoa in my mixes. How 


.25 per cent yeast food 
4 per cent dry milk 

2.5 per cent shortening 
2 per cent yeast 








A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


§ OLUTION of bakeshop problems is gladly 

undertaken through this department for 
subscribers of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. Mr. Gerhard is well known 
to the industry, and his position as head of 
the baking department of Dunwoody Institute 
gives him exceptional qualifications for dealing 
with day to day perplexities that trouble the 
baker. Communications and samples of baked 
goods should be addressed to The Northwest- 
ern Miller and American Baker, 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















should it be used, and how much should be substi- 
tuted for cocoa? R. P. R., Ohio. 
” * 

The meringue on soft pies usually becomes watery 
if the eggs have not been beaten stiffly enough, or 
when the pies are covered with meringue before the 
cream is thoroughly cool. I am presenting herewith 
formulas for soft pies. If prepared carefully, they 
should be excellent, with good keeping qualities. 

CREAM FILLING 
1 Ib granulated sugar 1 pt eggs 
2 qts milk % oz salt 
2 oz butter 1 oz vanilla extract 
9 oz cornstarch 

Place the milk in a kettle, and put on a fire. Mix 
the sugar, butter, starch, eggs, salt and vanilla ex- 
tract thoroughly, but without creaming the mixture. 
If the latter is stiff, add a little milk to it, when it 
should flow freely. When the milk comes to boiling 
point, add the egg mixture gradually, and stir until 
the starch gelatinizes. Remove from the fire, and pour 
into baked shells. Cool before coving with meringue. 

LEMON PIES 
1 lb granulated sugar 1 oz butter 
3 to 5 egg yolks 1 qt water 
3 oz cornstarch % oz salt 
3 to 56 lemons (juice and some rind) 

Cream the sugar, lemons, eggs and starch a little. 
Bring the water to boiling point and add the first 
mixture. Then let it come,to a boiling point again, 
stirring well to prevent burning. Pour the hot filling 
into previously baked pie shells. Cool and cover with 
meringue. 

CHOCOLATE PIES 


1 Ib sugar 6 oz cornstarch 

% oz salt 4 oz melted chocolate 
1% oz butter % oz vanilla extract 
2 qts milk 1 pt eggs 


Place the milk in a kettle and bring it to boiling 
point. Mix the sugar, salt, butter, starch, vanilla and 
eggs until smooth. If this mix is too stiff, add a little 
water. When the milk reaches boiling point, pour the 
mix slowly into it. As soon as it thickens, add the 
melted chocolate and pour into baked pie shells. Cool 
thoroughly, and cover with meringue. 

MERINGUE FOR PIES 
1 qt egg whites 3 lbs granulated sugar 

Beat the egg whites until firm, slowly adding the 
sugar while beating. When firm and all the sugar has 
been added, use immediately. 

_ Following are two very good formulas for custard 
ies: 
’ FORMULA NO. 1 


1 lb granulated sugar % oz salt 

2 oz soft wheat flour 30 cc vanilla extract 
1 qt eggs 1 oz mace 

1 gal milk 


Thoroughly mix the sugar and eggs. Then add the 
milk and flavoring, and beat well. Pour this into pre- 
viously lined pie tins which have first been placed in 
the oven. Bake at 400 degrees. The pies should be 
removed from the oven when the filling is set. If 
allowed to bake too long, the eggs will curdle and 
separate from the mix, causing the pies to become 
watery. 

FORMULA NO. 2 


6 oz sugar % oz salt 
6 eggs % oz nutmeg 
2 oz cornstarch 1 qt milk 


Mix and bake these ingredients in the same manner 
as in formula No. 1. Another member of the soft 
pie group is pumpkin pies. Perhaps you would be 
interested in some formulas for this variety. 

FORMULA NO. 1 
1% lbs granulated sugar % at egg yolks 
% oz cinnamon % pt molasses 
% oz ginger 4 qts pumpkin 
% oz salt 3 qts milk 

Mix the dry ingredients together with the egg 
yolks, as was done for custard pies. Do not cream 
the mixture. Add the molasses and mix thoroughly. 
Then stir in the pumpkin, and finally the milk. Pour 
into dough lined pie pans, and bake at about 400 
degrees. 

FORMULA NO. 2 


1 lb granulated sugar % oz allspice 
2 qts pumpkin % oz ginger 
2 qts milk 4 oz molasses 
14 eggs % oz salt 


% oz cinnamon 

Mix and bake these ingredients in the same manner 
as for the first pumpkin pie formula. 

Butterscotch pies are made in the same manner 
as cream pies, with the following formula: 

1% Ibs brown sugar % oz salt 

8 eggs 4 oz butter 

3 oz cornstarch % oz vanilla extract 
1% qts milk 

Prepare this cream in the same way as for cream 

ies. 

Bitter chocolate can be: used in the same propor- 
tions as cocoa in anything in which cocoa is specified, 
if it is properly melted. In cake mixes the chocolate 
should first be melted and then added to the mix 
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before the milk. Icings produce best results if they 
are fairly thin and warm when the chocolate is added. 
However, in such mixes as devil’s food, a deep red is 
obtained with cocoa, while chocolate will produce a 
grayish brown color. Other items, such as icings, but- 
ter creams, custard creams and delicate cake mixes, 
will be improved with melted chocolate. 
7 * +. 


Whole Wheat Bread 


I am trying to make a loaf of whole wheat bread 
in which I do not have to use any white flour. My 
whole wheat flour seems to have a large amount of 
bran in it. The bread which I produce is small and 
heavy. Can you give me a good formula for this 
kind of bread? . H. L. G., Michigan. 

* 

The whole wheat bread to which you refer is a 
product of comparatively recent development. In 
order to produce a palatable loaf of 100 per cent whole 
wheat bread, you must first of all have a good grade 
of special whole wheat flour. The old type of whole 
wheat flour made from an average grade of grain does 
not have sufficient strength to produce a good loaf 
without the addition of white flour. The particular 
flour recommended for this purpose is made from pre- 
mium high protein wheat. If a coarse, medium light 


ejome Short Cuts to Show Card Making 


loaf is desired, the coarse granulated flour should be 
used. A fine ground flour is necessary for large 
volume. Whole wheat bread dough should also re- 
ceive more attention than a white bread dough in the 
mixer. It is necessary to develop the gluten in the 
mixer, and a coarse flour should be mixed longer 
than a finely ground one. 

When properly handled, the following formula will 
produce an excellent loaf of whole wheat bread: 

Whole wheat flour 100 per cent 

Water 62 per cent (according to absorption of flour) 
Yeast 2 per cent Malt 1 per cent 

Dry skim milk 4 per cent Salt 2 per cent 
Granulated sugar 3 per cent Shortening 3 per cent 

Dissolve the salt, malt, sugar and milk in the water. 
Add the flour and yeast, the latter being previously 
dissolved in a portion of the dough water. When 
the dough is mixed enough so that it becomes elastic, 
add the shortening. Finish mixing, and take out at 
78 degrees. Never mix whole wheat doughs over 80 
degrees. - 

Fermentation: First punch about 90 minutes, sec- 
ond punch 45 and to the bench or machine in 15. 
Handle the dough the same as any white bread dough. 

The May 23 issue of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker contains an article on whole wheat 
and graham bread. Formulas are given therein for 
a large variety of whole wheat breads. 


for the ‘Retail ‘Baker 


By Ht. Gf. Voorhees 


Fourth of a Series of Articles on Simplified Card Writing 


E are now entering the fourth section of the 
W stoay of simplified show card writing, and a 

sample of the unknown student’s horizontal 
practice strokes is shown in the illustration. He re- 
ports that the change in the position of the hand, 
which is required in doing this stroke, bothered him 
a little at first, but that he soon became accustomed 
to it. (In parentheses it may be said here that that 
position of the hand is the only radical change you 
need to use from the position you would ordinarily 
take in holding a pen or pencil. If it bothers you, 
too, just give it a little added attention.) 

You will also notice that he has done a few of the 
first lesson strokes along with his horizontal ones, 
which is just what he should do. In the following 
lessons you will see that every one of these strokes is 
used every time you make a show card. And right 
now, when you are starting, it is so easy for your 
hand to get out of practice that it is very essential 
that you do not give up all of the old for the new. 

The unknown student says that he had difficulty at 
first in finding the needed hour or so to sneak to the 
old den and practice. But since he has started there 
seems to be a half hour here or 15 minutes there 
which pops up unexpectedly and he sits down and 
starts turning out the practice strokes like a veteran. 
Which just goes to show that the young man is in- 
terested in the work. That kind of spirit is all that 
is needed to learn this trick of lettering cards—or 
anything else. 

Do not wait until you have an hour to spare before 
you dash off a few sheets of practice strokes. Practice 
at every opportunity, if only for 15 minutes. After 
a bit you will become so proficient at finding odd 
moments in which to practice that when you spot the 
neighborhood pest coming toward your house you can 
sneak into your workroom and have a few sheets cov- 
ered with practice strokes before your wife gets to 
the front door to tell him that you have gone to the 
other side of town to visit your uncle Elmer. 

At the time, those 15 minutes or half hours do not 
seem imposing. But add them up at the end of the 
week, and the total will surprise you. ; 

If there are any women who read these articles 
and think they would like to learn to write show 
cards, but have classed it as a man’s game, they 
should annihilate the thought. It is becoming quite 
common to hear of a woman show card writer who is 
making good. There is a concern in Chicago that 
conducts a show card service for stores throughout 
the country and employs from 15 to 25 women card 
writers. 

This outburst about the ladies is the result of dis- 
covering that we now have an unknown girl student. 

e is a neighbor of a friend of mine, and is confined 
to her home, due to a childhood accident. She has 
been decorating such things as greeting cards, but the 
work pays very little. She saw the first article of the 
Series in The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, and told my friend that she had always wanted 
to learn the work and wondered if the field was open 
to women. 

For the next stroke get your brush back in the 
natural position which was used for the first stroke, 


and which is the same as employed in using a pen or 
pencil. Here, as in the other strokes, it is not neces- 
sary to be careful to get them all exactly alike, but 
to strive for speed. 

The brush should be held in the same manner as 
in the up and down slanting stroke, but this one is a 
half oval and it will naturally take a little time and 
practice to get used to its swing. 

Do not forget to mix a few other strokes with this 
one. A good plan is to put a line of each at the 

















In this stroke hold your brush as you did for the first 
stroke (as you would a pen). Try for speed and a free 
swing. 











This is part of a practice sheet of the last stroke, from 
the “unknown student.” As you will note, he also has 
done a few of the slanting strokes. 
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bottom of each practice sheet. The unknown student 
uses both sides of his newspaper sheets, which is all 
right if you wait until one side is thoroughly dry 
before using the other. When the newspaper is damp 
from the color, it curls and it will be difficult to work 
upon the other side when it is in that condition. 

How, when, or where you practice is of no im- 
portance, for the amount of time spent is the thing 
that matters. It soon will be time to make letters, 
and if you have not put your hand under control with 
lots of practice, you will realize how essential each 
and every stroke is. 

Remember that in this course everything unneces- 
sary has been deleted in order to gain some working 
results in a short time. All that is asked is that you 
put every possible minute into serious practice, and 
good results are bound to follow. 


oo 


“Let Me Bake the Bread of a 
Nation”—A unt Betty 


By C. M. Litteljohn 


‘yw ET me bake the bread of a nation, and I care 
not who makes its laws.” This in one pungent 
paraphrase, a sentence pregnant with meaning, 

is a striking suggestion of Aunt Betty, of West Seat- 
tle, Wash. In paraphrasing a well-known saying, and 
applying it to bread, the importance of the “staff of 
life” is well emphasized, for the foundation of health 
and nourishment and of better mentality based on 
bodily strength as coming from better baked bread 
may, by inference, assure a fine body of laws to the 
nation. 

Aunt Betty’s is the “personalized” new bread 
brought out during August by the Wing-Nyhus Bak- 
eries, 3405 California Avenue, West Seattle. Each of 
the members of the commercial club of the business 
section of the west side of Seattle was treated to a 
taste of the product, and given sample loaves at a 
luncheon of the business club, to introduce the new 
bread. 

Aunt Betty, herself, a age | figure, writes a letter 
a week to her clientele, in which she describes her 
bread in an intriguing manner. Her correspondence 
is of the sort one would expect from this kindly char- 
acter, who lends a personality to the promotion of 
business for this brand of bread. 

One of her recent letters in the campaign reads 
as follows: 


“Dear Folks: Of course you enjoyed your 
dinner. with the Jones’s. In the first place there 
wasn’t that pre-dinner moment to wait when the 
guests sat and smiled at one another with strained 
politeness. Mrs. Jones’s meals are served on time. 
Her food is always delicious and attractive. 

“Did you notice her bread and butter sand- 
wiches? Of course you did, because the bread was 
sliced so nicely, and because when you bit into 
one the flavor pleased you immediately. 

“There is no need to ask Mrs. Jones what kind 
of bread she served. We will tell you. It was 
Aunt Betty bread,—the kind that is served by 
women who take pains with their menus. 

“It is a delicious, nourishing, wholesome food 
made of the very best ingredients. And you can 
depend on every loaf you get from your grocer 
being just as good as the last one.” 


Something of an aunt of an older generation, in 
the picturesque garb of a woman when this nation 
was younger, is visualized in the designs and drawings 
that depict the Aunt Betty who stands squarely be- 
hind this new bread and whose winsome face is shown 
with the epistles which flow trippingly from her pen. 
Intimate in its personal contact is this campaign 
through Aunt Betty, their “personal” representative. 
Her quaint appeal and her ladylike demeanor repre- 
sent individuality and the human touch which draws 
attention. 


“It is the human touch in the world ‘that counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine. 

It means far more to the aching heart 

Than shelter and bread and wine.” 


A name and a personality are both entwined in 
Aunt Betty bread, and the engaging campaign of 
“correspondence ads” which give advice to women, 
social comment about dinners, a bit of romance in the 
correct serving of bread and sandwiches, create a well- 
founded element of good will, a mobile vehicle with 
which to extend markets for the baker’s product in a 
highly competitive field. 

o> 


Bronx Merchant Bakers Meet 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Bronx Merchant Bakers, 
Inc., held its annual meeting on Dec. 4, at Ebling’s 
Casino, with Henry Heppt presiding. The business 
manager reported that gross flour sales amounted to 
nearly $100,000. The following officers were elected: 
Henry Heppt, president; Fred Buechel, vice presi- 
dent; Julius Zink, secretary-manager; Rudolf Zink, 
treasurer; finance committee: Herman _ Schnitzer, 
Christ Mengel and Sigmund Eller. ’ 
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Gstablishing a Bakery Sales Organization 


‘By Gerard R. Williams 


From an Address Before the New England Bakers’ Association at Hartford, Conn. 


OUR program calls for a talk on “how to 

establish a sales organization.” However, I 

will take the liberty of first going into some 

of the reasons for the creation and main- 

tenance of a sales organization in the bak- 
ery, with the hope that, during the discussion of the 
reasons for such an organization, some points in the 
creation of it may be brought out. 

Why should we have a sales organization? 

The first reason, and that generally regarded as 
the leading one for such an organization, is to obtain 
new business. In other words, to open up new outlets 
for products. The second is to improve old business 
connections, the third is to maintain the existing vol- 
ume of business, and the fourth is to do business on 
a profitable basis. 

Many bakers put all the stress on the first phase 
of sales organization when their time and effort could 
be much more profitably spent on some of the others 
where results could be more easily obtained in the 
particular market in which they operate. 

The best method of organization, with the secur- 
ing of new business in mind, is to set definite limits 
of territory beyond which the individual salesman 
may not travel in his search for business. These 
boundaries should be set at a distance which insures 
profitable operation from the standpoint of mileage. 
After the limits of the territory are definitely set, a 
careful survey should follow. As a result of this 
study, all outlets not now being served should be listed. 

One very effective method is to have a special pros- 
pect card which shows all information concerning the 
prospect, such as the full name, the kind of business, 
the volume of business done with competitors, the 
reason for not buying, when last called upon by some 
one in your organization, and by whom, when to call 
again, the reaction on the last call, etc. These cards 
should be separated according to routes, filed, and a 
definite amount of time should be set aside for follow 
up of these prospects in a systematic manner. For 
instance, two days each week, or some such arrange- 
ment, depending largely on the number of the pros- 
pects. 

This procedure will prevent a lot of stalling on the 
part of route captains and salesmen, and eventually 
will effect that 100 per cent distribution which is so 
much to be desired. But it takes organization. 

The best opportunity for organization in the sec- 
ond phase of bread selling lies in increasing sales per 
stop. This method is perhaps the quickest, cheapest, 
and easiest of all. On every route lie marvelous op- 
portunities for more business through better service, 
rerouting, better display, etc. In plain words, here 
we can remove sales resistance where it most often 
exists and, furthermore, with very little effort turn 
that resistance into assistance. But, it takes organi- 
zation, 

Many bakers are spending large amounts of time, 
money and effort in developing new territory and in- 
creasing the number of outlets, while at the same time 
they are losing valuable customers through improper 
supervision. In many organizations no record is kept 
of lost customers. They should be reported immedi- 
ately to whoever is in complete charge of sales work, 
together with all data concerning the reason for dis- 
continuance. This should be done immediately by 
phone if possible, so that proper action can be taken 
within an hour or two, Many a dissatisfied customer 
can be saved if called on at once. 


Loss of Customers Covered Up 


IN many plants, especially those where there is little 

or no organization, the loss of customers is not only 
unreported, but is actually covered up. This of course 
is doubly costly, because not only is the volume of 
business lost, but no reason for the loss appears. The 
same condition may then cause further losses, and the 
entire volume of business may be seriously affected 
before it is finally discovered that some faulty condi- 
tion is causing dissatisfaction. If the first loss had 
been promptly and intelligently reported, the trouble 
might have been found and removed before further 
ones occurred. This also requires organization. 

It is recognized by all thinking bakers, large and 
small, chain or independent, that the cost of distribu- 
tion is not only too high, but seems to be increasing. 
In this high cost lies the chief reason for the difference 
between chain store and independent bread prices. 

Let us consider for a minute what factors con- 
tribute to this high cost. The causes are easy to find, 
but much harder to remove. Too many long distance 
routes; wasted mileage; routes too small, due to the 
decreasing number of independent merchants in some 
markets; careless and reckless driving, causing exces- 
sive repairs to trucks, and considerable ill will among 


people along the route; high tire cost from the same 
reason, and motor idling while stopped; loafing in 
stores, speak-easies and poolrooms. 

To explain the term, “wasted mileage,” used in the 
paragraph above, I might say that many of our sales- 
men, and I am sorry to say supervisors or route cap- 
tains, believe that “greener fields are just over the 
next hill,’ and so are apt to add a large amount of 
mileage for very little additional business. New ter- 
ritory should be thoroughly surveyed by a competent 
executive, and the volume to be obtained should be 
carefully and conservatively estimated and compared 
with the necessary additional mileage and cost before 
such territory is added. 

Stale losses, bread damaged through handling on 
the trucks, fresh, bread returned, and all losses of this 
sort, should be given the most careful supervision, or 
selling cost may be increased materially. For exam- 
ple, in one market where a number of bakers are oper- 
ating, one large baker has a stale return of approxi- 
mately 4 per cent, while all his competitors average 
15 per cent or more. This is not due to any difference 
in the quality of bread, but merely represents the care- 
ful application of intelligent supervision to the prob- 
lem. When we consider that intelligent supervision 
should be had at the outside cost of 2 per cent and 
may be obtained for 1 per cent or less, it can readily 
be seen that from this one phase alone sales organiza- 
tion can be made a paying proposition. 

In addition to the cost mentioned above, consider- 
able work can be done to lessen truck and truck body 
costs, the cost of boxes and containers, cost arising 
from express shipments to outlying salesmen which 
might be avoided by proper ordering, by proper 
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selection or rearranging of rolling stock, or by im- 
proved loading methods. 

But to control all these factors requires organiza- 
tion. Granted, then, that organization is required, 
how can one be built? 


Must Have Responsible Head 


THERE must be a responsible head over the sales 

department, and all connected with it. It goes 
without saying that the sales department should com- 
prise salesmen and their helpers. However, unless 
definite provision is made by the management for 
upkeep of truck and wagon equipment, the sales or- 
ganization should include these phases of the problem. 
Then, too, the shipping clerk and his crew, in many 
organizations, are included in the sales department. 
There is much to be said in favor of this practice, 
and ee as much against it. If, however, it is 
deemed advisable to handle this crew under the sales 
department, they should report to the man in charge 


of sales without further interference from any other 
source. Auto and wagon repair garage crews, stable 
men, etc., if not directly looked after by general man- 
agement, should also be directly under supervision of 
the sales manager. 

In many smaller plants of 10 routes or less, the 
owner or general manager may direct the entire sales 
department in conjunction with all the other responsi- 
bilities of his position. If this situation exists, how- 
ever, the general manager must arrange to give a con- 
siderable part of his time daily, without fail, to work 
entirely connected with his sales department. He must 
not only study his problem and market, keep in clos- 
est touch with all the latest developments, visit the 
trade at regular intervals, and maintain happy rela- 
tions with the buying public, but must be prepared to 
interview each salesman at least once daily, and all 
other members of sales organization at frequent inter- 
vals. If this is not done, much of the effectiveness 
of organization work is lost. 

Where a designated sales manager is in charge, he 
should have complete responsibility for the above men- 
tioned phases of the work. If the organization is 
larger than 10 routes, it usually is advisable to dele- 
gate some of the responsibilities and duties to a sub- 
ordinate, who may be designated route foreman, route 
captain, supervisor, or route manager. In general 
practice, 10 routes or less should be assigned to each 
of these captains. 

The route captain should be, to all intents and pur- 
poses, sales manager over the group he leads. He 
should have complete authority to handle any emer- 
gency on the spot. Needless to say, he must have, 
in addition to knowledge of the business and ability 
to sell, executive ability, courage, enthusiasm, loyalty, 
and, most important of all, the faculty of getting 
along with every one. 

Now that the organization has been outlined, what 
does it do? It is a recognized principle of sound busi- 
ness practice that the chief functions of an executive 
are to organize, deputize, and supervise. 

The sales executive, with his assistants, if any, 
before beginning to organize, must have a clear pic- 
ture of the whole problem. In order to get this, he 
and his assistants must survey the entire territory, 
obtaining complete and accurate data as to popula- 
tion, towns, cities, roads, and mileage, number of 
stores, competitors, their strength, kind of product, 
bread price, what the public desires, and the like. 

From these surveys the sales policy should be set. 
It should be adopted intelligently, should fit the mar- 
ket, should be far-sighted, should be reasonable, and, 
most important, fair to all, owner, employee, grocer 
and buying public. The next step is to definitely lay 
out territories, using the survey as a basis, and of 
course, as stated before, having definite boundaries 
for each route. 

Next, the salesman should be selected. He should 
be picked to suit the territory he is to serve. “A 
square peg cannot be made to fit a round hole tightly 
without a lot of whittling.” That is true of salesmen. 

The salesman should be thoroughly trained by the 
route captain or sales manager. The training should 
include a thorough knowledge of the company’s poli- 
cies, history and general background. The new man 
should also be given an opportunity to pass a day or 
two in the production department, doing actual work 
if possible, gaining superficial knowledge of how the 
product is made and what ingredients are used. 


The Functions of the Route Captain 


Now we may assume that we are ready to go ahead. 

Our organization work done, we must next depu- 
tize. As we have seen above, it may be necessary and 
advisable to have route captains. If this system is 
used, the supervisory functions of the sales manager 
are as a rule largely delegated to the route captain. 
He should have complete authority to dismiss for 
cause, but also sense enough to use this authority 
properly. It is my belief that employment should be 
supervised by the sales manager, as he should be bet- 
ter fitted to judge the needs of the situation and the 
men in question. 

The route captain, or in the absence of one the 
sales manager, should most painstakingly and everlast- 
ingly check the following items in connection with 
various phases of the work: 


Salesmen 


Appearance—Uniform, shave, shine. 
Service. 

Method of working. 

Accidents. 

Shortage—Collections, returns and stales. 
Loafing. 

Gambling. 

Speeding—Recklessness, carelessness. 
Contact regularly. 


December 26, 1928 
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Abe Martin, the ‘Hoosier Philosopher, Discourses 


tie Purviance swore that her husban’ 
wuz a vegetarian, Judge Pusey granted 
her a divorce. 

“Of all th’ blamed disturbin’ factors that 
*er wreckin’ th’ American home t’day th’ food 
faddist is th’ worst,” 
roared th’ judge, an’ 
then continuin’ : 

“This court hain’t 
goin’ t’ ask no man or 
woman t’ worry thro’ life 
tied t’ a food faddist. 

“Ther’s too much 
nonsense bein’ preached 
an’ printed these days 
about calories an’ vita- 
mins, too much _ talk | 
about roughage an’ hu- 
man nutrition. I’m op- 
posed t’ some doctors ex- | ; 


J EST exactly one minute after Mrs. Let- 


perimentin’ on good, use- 
ful citizens an’ innocent 
children t? prove ther | 
theories. \ 

“In ever’? community 
ther’s lots o’ worthless 
liabilities that should be | 
confiscated an’ fed up an’ 
put under observation, 
an’ after th’ doctors find 
out how prunes, an’ 
mutton broth, an’ 
spinach, an’ white 
bread, act on th’ 
human system they 
kin apply ther find- 
in’s on regular hu- 
man bein’s, An’ an- 
other thing — jest 
because somethin’ knocks a guinea pig cold, 
it’s no sign it would be hurtful t’ Jake Bent- 
ley, Mrs. Tilford Moots, an’ I might name a 
dozen other people. 

“But returnin’ t’? man an’ wife. Th’ home 























on Dieting 


is th’ last place in th’ world t’ fight out differ- 
ences on food values. If a husban’ likes buck- 


wheat cakes, an’ his father before him reached 
a ripe ole age after almost existin’ on ’em, it’s 
no part o’ a wife’s business t’ harp on ther 
No self-respectin’ husban’ 


effect on th’ liver. 


































































A Vegetarian Startin’ t’ Market 


likes t’ lop down t’ his evenin’ meal an’ have 
his wife blurt out, ‘Here, eat more corn bread ; 
you’re lookin’ yeller an’ you need more rough- 
age,’ or bulldoze a lot o’ toddlers into fillin’ 
ther little stomachs full of kale. 


An’ where’s th’ wife with a particle o’ 
spunk in her that would live with a vegetarian, 
a long-faced, disagreeable hunk, who demand- 
ed rutabaga, squash, parsnips, spinach an’ 
even turnips, at ever’ meal? Sometimes a 
vegetarian “11 demand a couple of poached 
eggs when th’ price gets 
around 75c a dozen. 

“Those who have 
watched vegetarians 
closely day by day tell 
me that they note no im- 
provement in them. All 
this dietin’ an’ food non- 
sense is mighty irritatin’ 
t’ hostesses. 

“All people who are 
invited out t’ dinner 
should write down on 
ther acceptances jest 
what ther eatin’ these 
days. It’s awful t’ waste 
a lot o’ eggs an’ lard on 
somethin’ jest t’ have it 
brushed aside. A guest 
should never refuse a big 
portion of blood red ex- 
pensive sirloin steak even 
if ther tonsils are off. 

‘After all th’ trou- 
ble I took t’ stuff these 
mangoes, I heard a 
hostess murmur a few 
evenin’s ago, as she car- 
ried ’em untouched back 
t’ th’ kitchen. 

“Th’ records o’ this 
court show that th’ nib- 
by, quibblin’, provokin’ 
vegetarian is th’ most 
annoyin’ proponent o’ food formulas we have, 
an’ sometimes, t’ square himself, he’ll point t’ 
th’ late Louis III as a vegetarian. 

“So are the hippopotamus an’ th’ chip- 
munk.”—Copyright, 1928. 
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Routing 
Prevent overlapping. 
Excess mileage. 
Service. 

Equipment 
Appearance—Paint, washed, repairs. 
Condition. 

Inspect regularly. 
Properly adapted. 
Records 


Route book check. 
Reports—Sales, accident, complaints, 


Selling 
Train salesman. 
Direct salesman. 
Call on prospect list at regular intervals. 
Follow up complaints. 
Visit all customers regularly. 


<oSoS 
CHOCOLATE ROLL 
In its Gold Medal service for bakers, the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, offers the following 
recipe for chocolate roll: 


3 lbs sugar 2 oz soda 
1 qt eggs or egg yolks 3 oz cream of tartar 
1% qts milk 10 oz chocolate 


4% lbs Gold Medal cake flour 

4 oz butter 
_ This should make four sheets in pans, 18x25. Cut 
in desired sizes, 

Method 

Rub sugar and eggs together; melt chocolate with 

butter and add, then incorporate milk to which soda 
been added; and last the flour which contains the 

cream of tartar. 
Mix well and bake in 350 to 400 degrees Fahren- 


heit, spread sheet with marshmallow, and roll while 
hot. Frost with chocolate icing. 
oo 
WHITE BALTIMORE MIX 
The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, offers 

bakers the following formula for a white Baltimore 
mix: 

3% lbs powdered sugar 

2 Ibs butter 

8 oz flour 

1 qt egg whites 

Vanilla flavor 

Cream 3% lbs powdered sugar, 2 lbs butter and 

8 oz flour together good, and light, and white. Beat 
up the egg whites and add slowly to creamed mix- 
ture. Then add one quart milk. Sieve together 4% 
Ibs cake flour, 6 oz powdered sugar and 2% oz good 
baking powder. Fold into mix. Add vanilla flavor. 
Bake in layers at 375 degrees. Mix should make eight 
to ten good-sized cakes, two layers. 


oS 


SPICE CUP CAKE 
In its Gold Medal service for bakers, the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, offers the fol- 
lowing recipe for spice cup cake: 
1% lbs sugar 1% oz soda 
1% Ibs shortening 3 oz cream of tartar 
10 eggs 1% oz cloves 
2 qts molasses 1% oz cinnamon 
2 qts water 3 Ibs cake crumbs 
6% lbs flour 
Method 
Dissolve soda in water. Soak cake crumbs in this 


1 qt milk 

4% Ibs cake flour 

6 oz powdered sugar 

2% oz good baking powder 


water. Rub together sugar, spices and shortening; 
add eggs, then molasses; then water containing soda 
and crumbs and, last, the flour. Mix thoroughly and 
drop in well-greased tins. Bake in 350 to 875 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. This should make about 21 dozen 
cakes. 

oS 


DARK FRUIT COOKIES 


In its publication, Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, offers the following 
recipe for dark fruit cookies: 

Cost Pct. basis 











BD ED 8 OB Be EOE BOG ic cccccccccscccces $ .06 100.0 
SU SO Ge oss ccuveccuseccocccoegesed -09 133.3 
13 oz shortening eoee -13 72.2 
FW Se Oe 6. 60.6652 Ce cseKcrtceusecesces 14 39.0 
4 oz buttermilk -025 22.2 
1-6 oz cinnamon .02 ol 
8 oz chopped raisins ... -025 44.4 
4 oz chopped walnuts .. -10 22.2 
BoB, OR GREE cecicccvvcces -01 2 
BG OB BOGR cccccccvcccccccccccccccecece 01 1 
S97 GE GD wc cc acdewevectscccevecese 02 1 
ee, B TRG BB GBs 0s 60.000 600: 2660.0'c 60000 $ .63 


Method 


Cream shortening, sugar, spices and salt. Add 
eggs. Then the soda dissolved in the buttermilk. Next 
add the fruit and nuts, and last the flour. This makes 
a.soft batter that should not be rolled but dropped 
on pans. Flatten with well-dusted pin or masher. 
Bake in moderate oven at 350 to 375 degrees. 


Note: This formula will make 8 doz cookies at 8c per 
doz. Percentages are based on flour as 100 per cent. 
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With the Allied Trades 











P. J. SHORTT, in charge of the technical bakery 
service department of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, passed a few days in Chicago on his return 
from a 10 weeks’ trip to the East. He left Dec. 20 
for the West, and expects to enjoy the holidays at his 
old home in San Francisco. He will address group 
meetings of bakers in Washington and Oregon, pro- 
grams for which are now being arranged. Mr. Shortt 
will also take an active part in the junior national 
convention of the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at San Francisco, being assistant chairman of 
the materials committee. 


PAUL ESSELBORN’S many friends regretted to 
learn of the death of his wife, which occurred on Nov. 
28, after a lingering illness. Burial took place Nov. 
80 at Spring Grove Cemetery. Mr. Esselborn is presi- 
dent of the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, and the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 


THE SIEBEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago, which opens Jan. 7, has the largest baking 
class in its history. Thirty-five students have enrolled, 
and the institute has divided the class into two sec- 
tions, so that the usual close attention can be given 
to each. 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been advised that Schulte-United, Inc., has 
decided to use “Exact Weight” scales as a standard 
equipment in its retail candy departments, and these 
are now being installed, 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. has been issued a 
permit for the construction of a $10,000 structure to 
house its Terre Haute branch. The site is at Sixth 
and Walnut street, not far from the present location 
of the organization. 


R. L. NAFZIGER, president of the Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, returned recently from a hunt- 
ing trip in Mexico, accompanied by several of his 
friends. He made the trip in his Stinson plane, “Re- 
gizfan.” 


ROBERT J. MEHAN, manager, Otto L. Cook, 
sales promotion manager, and Albert Fleischmann, as- 
sistant division manager, of The Fleischmann Co.’s 
Chicago office, passed several days in New York re- 
cently. 


O. McGREW is now representing the Oswald & 
Taube Co., bakery supplies, Cincinnati, in the place 
of J. W. Hanns, who was in charge of the Ohio terri- 
tory for seven years. 


JOHN LOWEN, of the Otsego (Mich.) Waxed 
Paper Co., died of pneumonia on Dec. 12. He had 
been associated with the company for two or three 
years, having come from London, Eng. 


J. S. PRENDERGAST, Chicago manager for the 
Read Machinery Co., is passing the holidays at York 
and Philadelphia. He expects to return about Jan, 1. 


THE FISH ROTARY OVEN CO., Walworth, 
Wis., contemplates building a factory at Beloit, Wis., 
and transferring its business to the latter city. 


H. M. BACHMAN, Chicago manager for the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., has been elected 
treasurer of the Northwestern Golf Club. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., has returned to Chicago from a week’s business 
trip to New York. 


CHARLES S. SHARP is now connected with the 
sales department of the Martin Miller Co., Inc., New 
York. 


J. R. SHORT, president of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, recently visited Detroit and Buffalo. 


o> 


Kalamazoo Company Intro- 
duces Cornstalk Paper 


Curicaco, I1ru.—Paper made entirely from corn- 
stalks is being produced by the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Vegetable Parchment Co., according to an announce- 
ment by J. Kindleberger, president. The product is 
adaptable to every use, with the exception of parch- 
ment, and Mr. Kindleberger believes that the innova- 
tion will be a great boon to the farmer. 

The Cornstalk Products Co., of Danville, Ill., was 
organized in September, 1927, to produce the pulp 
from which this paper is made. A few months ago 
the company applied to the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. for aid in perfecting the process, and 
experiments carried on by the latter organization re- 
sulted in the completion of the paper making experi- 
ment. Until the present time, all the paper manufac- 


tured by the company was for the Cornstalk Products 


Co., which distributed the product, but now the Kala- 
mazoo firm is turning out paper for its own use. 

The process by which the stalks are reduced to 
pulp was developed by Bela Dorner, a Hungarian 
chemist. After a year of experimentation, the Corn- 
stalk Products Co, has accumulated sufficient data 
to insure the success of the manufactured product, 
and is now completing a plant with a capacity of 
about 45 tons per day. 

Recently a book, printed on cornstalk paper, was 
published in New York. The volume, “Farm Prod- 
ucts in Industry,” by George M. Rommel, is a popular 
treatment of the technical chemical innovations in the 
utilization of farm waste, which it is estimated will 
increase the income of American farmers by $1,500,000 
annually, 

oo D> 


A New Treatise on Cakes 


According to a statement by James G. Parry, sales 
manager, the staff of the Crisco Research Bakery, 
which is maintained by Procter & Gamble for the bene- 
fit of the baking industry, has been engaged for many 
months in the preparation of an elaborate treatise on 
cakes, Concerning the new work, Mr. Parry said: 
“The material which our men have been gathering on 
the many phases of cake production will be put in 
book form and distributed free to bakers. The book 
will contain 12 chapters, each one dealing in an un- 
derstandable way with the problems that confront the 
baker to-day. It should be ready for distribution 
early next year. Our staff has collaborated in the 
preparation of this material with the result that a 
book, unlike any now available, has been produced. 
With the trend in the bakery business toward the de- 
velopment of sweet goods, this work is very timely 
and should prove to be of vital importance to every 
baker in America.” 

oo 


Girl Scouts’ “Cooky Day” 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—The Indianapolis plant of. the 
Century Baking Co. was kept busy recently, during 
the “Cooky Day,” sponsored by the Girl Scouts. The 
Scouts, who hold such sales semiannually, sold a cooky 
for every second resident in Indianapolis. This time 
they were butter cookies, and were made in the shape 
of the Girl Scout pin, selling for 25c a dozen. 


o> 


Pioneer lowa Baker Dead 


Des Motnes, Iowa.—Charles W. Harris, pioneer 
baker of Harlan, Iowa, died of influenza at his home 
here after several days’ illness. Mr. Harris was a 
baker in Harlan until his retirement a few years ago, 
and prior to that time operated a bakery in Atlantic. 

oo > 


Biscuits Donated to Poor 


Toronto, Ont.—Christie Brown & Co., Ltd., of To- 
ronto, donated 6,000 packages of biscuits to the Star 
Santa Claus fund. The supplying of biscuits to poor 
children of Toronto in this way by Christie Brown & 
Co. has been a custom for 26 years. 


Institute of Baking Presents 
Revised 1929 Program 


HE report of the school committee for the Ameri- 

can Institute of Baking, which was approved at 

the last meeting of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association, provides for two regu- 
lar courses of 16 weeks, instead of the former schedule 
of three, and the use of the extra time for short 
courses. The latter will be of two kinds, one of three 
weeks’ duration in elementary baking, designed pri- 
marily for the allied trades and for bakers who can- 
not take the full 16 weeks’ course, and the other of 
two weeks’ duration in advanced baking. 

The first course will cover the fundamentals, in- 
cluding the subjects of materials, equipment, methods, 
bread faults, nutrition, and the general application of 
science to baking. This will consist entirely of lectures 
and demonstrations, and will involve no laboratory 
work. In the advanced baking course, two outstand- 
ing technicians in the baking field will serve as guest 
instructors. 

The report made to the board also recommended a 
short sweet goods course, but inasmuch as changes 
in equipment are required before this can be perfected, 
no definite announcement has been made. It also 
recommended a short course for sales managers and 
route superintendents, upon the theory that these men 
should be thoroughly conversant with bread. Such a 
course will be arranged with the Bakery Sales Pro- 
— Association, and full details will be announced 
ater. 

This school committee, in co-operation with the 
faculty, has also made some revisions in the curricu- 
lum of the 16 weeks’ course. The next short course 
and regular course both begin on Feb. 4, and regis- 
trations are now being received. 

The directors of the institute believe that the year 
1929 will be a banner one, since it represents the new 
order which is now beginning to manifest itself. Each 
department and each operation is being given careful 
consideration and study by special committees, the 
members of which concentrate their thought and ex- 
perience on a special activity. 


ad 


Pennsylvania Bakery Engineers 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Dr. M. B. Graff, of Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, was the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Dec. 8. Dr. Graff 
talked on “Cake and Cake Making,” and illustrated his 
lecture with a number of charts. Richard C. Conly, 
of the Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia, was elect- 
ed chairman, and Clarence Cooper, of the Cooper 
Bakery, Leacock, vice chairman. Thomas G. Ash- 
bridge, of The Fleischmann Co., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. It was announced that the chapter 
would be in charge of the second day’s session at the 
midyear meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Harrisburg, Jan, 7-8. 





CHMITT’S Bakery, Kenosha, Wis., has been doing a wholesale and retail business for 25 years. This firm 
is a staunch believer in advertising; both newspaper and novelty advertising are used extensively. 
daily output of 6,500 loaves in addition to pastries keeps six truck routes busy. An auto calliope helps to ex- 

ploit the “Lindy” bread, which has proved exceedingly popular. 
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NEW ORLEANS CLUB IN 
ROLE OF ARBITRATOR 


Committee Appointed to Handle Disputes 
Between Members and Milling Organiza- 
tions—Emil Campagno Chairman 


New Orteans, La.—A committee com- 
posed of three of the local flour han- 
dlers was appointed by Joseph Egan, 
president of the New Orleans Flour 
Club, to handle and investigate com- 
plaints and controversies between mem- 
bers of the flour organization and their 
milling connections at the regular month- 
ly meeting of the club conducted at the 
New Orleans offices of The Fleischmann 
Co. 

President Egan also reported that the 
resolution adopted at the previous meet- 
ing pledging 100 per cent co-operation 
to the Master Bakers’ Association in 
plans for the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion convention had been forwarded to 
the bakers and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Donations of members to the 
fund for entertaining the visiting bakers 
will be made through the Flour Club. 
Mr. Egan also made a short talk com- 
plimenting and thanking the Mixer, a 
local flour paper, for the special Christ- 
mas issue and the Christmas greeting ad- 
vertisement of the club carrying its mes- 
sage to the trade. 

D. W. Walters, manager of the local 
office of The Fleischmann Co., was elect- 
ed a member of the club. Following is 
the committee appointed by President 
Egan: Emil Campagno, chairman, Wil- 
liam Waterman and John Thomson. 
Those present at the meeting included 
Joseph Egan, president; Peter Schmidt, 
vice president; A. J. Palermo, secretary; 
Emil Campagno; John H. Thomson; Sid- 
ney Wollrette; P. Thomson; William 
Waterman; K. B. Harrison; George 
Ferry; L. Rosentreter. 


oso 


New Orleans Business 
Forecast for 1929 


New Orteans, La. 

ORECAST of business conditions in 
F the various branches of the local 

flour trade for the coming year, as 
made by flour handlers, freight forward- 
ers, bakers and steamship operators, 
seems to indicate a fairly good year just 
ahead. While some individuals may not 
take a wholly optimistic view of the sit- 
uation, others say they expect fair to 
good business. Most bakers are enjoy- 
ing a good trade, although some report 
that profits during the past year were 
not as high as expected, and they are 
unable to estimate their business volume 
in 1929. 

The steamship trade is expecting con- 
tinued fair to good business, especially 
to Latin America, where flour tonnage, 
while not exceptionally large, has provid- 
ed a fairly good business for lines op- 
erating out of New Orleans to the West 
Indies, Mexico and other tropical points. 
While some flour has been sent to Brazil 
and Argentina, these long hauls have 
been infrequent, and most lines are con- 
centrating on points nearer at hand. 
Local freight brokers are not optimistic 
over the possibilities of routing flour 
through the Mississippi Valley to Eu- 
Tope, nor are local exporters, who say 
that the bulk of the flour that has gone 
through New Orleans to Europe for 
some time has originated in the interior. 
They assert that Canadian competition 
is too keen in the European field, and 
that they are, for the most part, con- 
centrating on Latin American markets. 

Flour handlers who cover the imme- 
diate New Orleans trading zone do not 
expect much change in the present buy- 
pF sy nae: nee and other flour 

ew leans’ prosperity de- 
pends largely upon that of the surround- 


ing country, a review of crop reports 
is necessary to make it clear that only 
a fair business may be expected. While 
the new P. O. J. cane has undoubtedly 
stimulated the sugar business in Louis- 
iana, still, it is reported that much re- 
mains uncut because of low prices. The 
condition of the cotton farmer is not im- 
proved greatly over a year ago, and the 
third crop in importance, rice, is com- 
manding only a fair price. 

Certain public improvements, including 
an auditorium, a jail and levee work, 
are contemplated during 1929, which 
should provide employment for many, 
and this, of course, will make itself felt 
in the larger circulation of money. But 
this is purely a local instance, whereas 
the crops of the state, and of Mississippi, 
are the real barometers by which the 
prosperity of this city may be gauged. 

So far as the local baking trade is con- 
cerned, it would seem, in the opinion of 
some flour salesmen, that many of them 
are apparently more concerned with the 
purely mechanical end of the business 
than with distribution. Many bakers 
have no accurate idea of business costs 
or of how to stop the leaks that mean 
loss of profit. Still, they are making 
money. “This,” said a jobber, “is prob- 
ably due to the fact that New Orleans 
is a great bread-eating city, in spite of 
the method of distribution that a good 
many bakers employ.” It is estimated 
that there are less than 200 baking estab- 
lishments in New Orleans. 

Macaroni manufacturers report a fair- 
ly good year, and see no reason why 
1929 should not be as good or better. 
Consumption of macaroni is heavy, and 
local plants are constantly widening their 
markets in the tropics. 
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BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB IN 
REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING 


Battrmore, Mp.—The Baltimore Flour 
Club held its regular monthly meeting on 
the evening of Dec. 14, at the Baltimore 
Country Club. About 25 were present, 
notwithstanding inclement weather. The 
program opened with a bowling match 
between flour members and affiliated 
members, which resulted in the former 
being the victors. First prize, a smoker’s 
stand, was won by Stuart R. Wilcox, 
with Frey & Son, Inc., while W. T. 
Bennett, with the Fidelity Warehouse 
Co., carried off low prize, which proved 
to be two ash trays. Following a light 
supper, the club resolved itself into a 
business meeting with President Behy- 


mer in the chair. Secretary Minnige- 
rode called the roll and read the min- 
utes of the previous meeting, after which 
three applicants for membership were 
duly proposed and elected, to wit: G. 
Stewart Henderson, traffic manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce; David H. 
Larkin, chief -grain inspector of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and W, T. Ben- 
nett, with the Fidelity Warehouse Co. 
o> 
PITTSBURGH CLUB MEETING 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Owing to the illness 
of R. T. Hambleton, president, the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club did not hold its spe- 
cial Christmas meeting on Dec. 18. A 
number of the members were unable to 
state whether or not they would attend, 
owing to the influenza epidemic. J. T. 


Lipford, vice president, held a confer- 
ence with some of the members, with the 
result that it was decided to await the 
annual meeting, late in January, when 
officers will be elected. 





JOHN W. ECKHART, president of 

John W. Eckhart & Co., flour dis- 
tributors, Chicago, is vice president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs. He 
has been actively interested for many 
years in local and national flour club 
affairs. 
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Philadelphia Flour Club Plays Santa Claus 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


HE Christmas party given for the benefit of the poor children of the city, 
held in the Bourse on the afternoon of Dec. 21, was a great success. It 
is an annual event started by the Philadelphia Flour Club in 1924 and 
given each year since, with the co-operation of the Bourse, the Commercial 


Exchange, the Board of Trade and the Maritime Exchange. 


There were 496 


children who were invited guests, but some of them brought others with them, so 


that by the time all were assembled there were 550 present. 


However, there 


was plenty of fun and Christmas cheer to go around. 

Each child upon arrival was given a gay little paper cap, and the bright 
hues added to the general gala effect. There were evergreen decorations and 
a large Christmas tree with colored lights beside the improvised stage. 

The Reading Seashore Band of 30 players, resplendent in their, brilliant 
red coats and white trousers, began the entertainment at 1:45 p.m. Then at 


2:15 came various circus features. 


There were acrobats in plenty and trained 


animals; seals, monkeys and a horse which could add, subtract, multiply and 
divide with almost human intelligence. Then a half dozen dogs did some 


wonderful tricks. 


Also the bicycle riders and the clowns with their antics 


were a source of great amusement for the youngsters. 

Frank Montmore, in the role of Santa Claus, was much in evidence dur- 
ing the entire party, and presented each child with a nice sweater and a bag 
Stewart Unkles, the originator of the 
party four years ago, when he was president of the Flour Club, had general 


containing candy, cakes and fruit. 


charge 
in which the party was conducted. 


of all arrangements, and deserves much credit for the splendid manner 





PHILADELPHIA FLOUR 
CLUB HOLDS MEETING 


Address on Salesmanship by Charles J. 
MacGuffin Is Feature of Organization’s 
Monthly Luncheon 


The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia was held, 
Dec. 14, at the Ledger Club. It was 
presided over by S. Edward Knighton, 
president, and was well attended. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

The membership committee proposed 
The Northwestern Miller as a member 
of the flour club, which proposition was 
received and will be acted upon at the 
January meeting. 

The nominating committee, consisting 
of Armon D. Acheson, Albert W. Far- 
rell, C. J. Richie, H. N. Bernheimer and 
F. W. Lund, made the following nomi- 
nations for the ensuing year: president, 
S. Edward Knighton; vice president, J. 
Raymond Troutner; secretary, William 
H. Oldach; treasurer, G. Y. King; board 
of governors, C. Herbert Bell, John W. 
Craig, William B. Schneider, J. L. Car- 
roll and M. O. Oliver. Opportunity was 
given for further nominations from the 
floor, but none were made, and upon 
motion the nominations were closed on 
those made by the committee. 

The final feature was a most interest- 
ing address on “Sales Policy That Al- 
ways Wins,” by Charles J. MacGuffin, 
credit manager for the Crane Co. Mr. 
MacGuffin said that there are more ele- 
ments making up a sale than merely 
writing up an order and having your 
customers sign on the dotted line. 

He said: “I have always preached to 
our salesmen that there are two general 
classes of men who are authorized to 
travel the country armed with an order 
book and clothed with permission to 
spend the company’s money under the 
guise of sales representatives. 

“One of these classes I term order 
takers, and the other salesmen. The dif- 
ference lies in that the first class can 
only take or write up the list of goods 
desired by the customer and send it in 
to his principals, thereby saving the cus- 
tomer the price of a two-cent stamp, 
and the salesman can go right in to the 
purchasing agent and frankly state his 
mission, obtain the order for the cus- 
tomer’s needs and follow the transaction 
through in detail until the settlement of 
the account is finally made. 

“This latter class of salesman is thor- 
oughly conversant with the goods he is 
selling, and can visualize the process of 
their manufacture from the time the raw 
material reaches the factory or mill until 
it is a finished product, ready to be 
shipped out to the customer. 

“He can see in his mind’s eye the gen- 
eral process of filling the order, from the 
time it reaches the mail desk of his 
house until the material called for is on 
the car ready for shipment by the rail- 
road or steamboat that transports it to 
the customer’s warehouse. 

“He knows what data is required by 
the credit manager in order that he may 
pass the order for credit, and he knows 
how to collect the bill diplomatically.” 

oo] 


Ergot propagates by means of seeds 
or spores. The ergot body that is no- 
ticed in threshed grain is a mass of 
seeds. These will sprout and grow in 
the soil under favorable weather condi- 
tions. The ergot bodies that fell on the 
ground last harvest and those planted 
with rye seed this fall may sprout next 
spring and form seeds. These seeds, or 
spores, as the plant disease people call 
them, are then carried by flies, ants, 
and other insects or the wind to the 
open blossom of the durum or rye plant, 
which is thereby infected with ergot. 
From such an infection the ergot bodies, 
with which all are familiar. develop in 
place of normal kernels of grain. 
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ROUMANIAN MILLERS MAY 
EXPECT BRIGHTER FUTURE 


Bucnarest, Roumania.—In spite of 
the fact that improved conditions in the 
Roumanian milling industry during the 
past summer have given way to a poorer 
situation, millers regard the future of 
the trade as far from hopeless, since it 
depends upon the increase in home con- 
sumption of wheat flour. The rural pop- 
ulation consumes corn principally, while 
town dwellers depend upon wheat prod- 
ucts. Rural consumption of corn is esti- 
mated at 12.2 bus per capita per year, 
and of wheat one fourth of a bushel. 
Town dwellers consume on an average 
13.23 bus wheat per capita per year. 
With the consumption of wheat bread by 
the rural population gradually increas- 
ing, mills which in the absence of an ex- 
port demand are obliged to curtail their 
production may be able to utilize a 
greater capacity. 

At the beginning of the current crop 
year the outlook was unfavorable. The 
inability to export flour during the past 
crop year, coupled with the constant 
fluctuations in price of grain, against 
which millers have no possibility of hedg- 
ing, led to heavy losses. But after the 
harvest, wheat prices, in sympathy with 
the bearish sentiment in the interna- 
tional market, declined to a low level, 
and mills were able to purchase at prices 
which involved no risk of a further de- 
cline. On the other hand, the poor out- 
look for the corn crop resulted in higher 
corn prices. About 90 per cent of the 
rural population of Roumania consumes 
bread made from corn, but owing to the 
discrepancy between the price of wheat 
and of corn, peasants turned to wheat 
bread, and from August to October, mills 
ran at full grinding capacity and mar- 
keted their products without difficulty. 

However, during September corn be- 
gan to decline, owing to imports from 
the Plate and an improvement in the 
home crop. Peasants returned to the 
consumption of corn bread, and wheat 
flour supplies gradually accumulated 
again. Meanwhile, in neighboring coun- 
tries wheat prices declined, but in Rou- 
mania remained firm, precluding the 
possibility of export. 

According to official statistics this 
year’s wheat crop is estimated at 3,144,- 
000 tons compared with 2,632,000 in 1927, 
but commercial circles do not regard the 
official estimate as reliable. Two impor- 
tant wheat growing provinces, the Palati- 
nate and the Dobrudja, have harvested 
excellent wheat crops, but both districts 
are situated on the borders of the king- 
dom and, on account of high freights, are 
unable to supply the requirements of in- 
terior provinces. Bessarabia, formerly 
called the granary of Russia, has since 
1924 harvested poor crops, and is obliged 
to cover wheat requirements in the neigh- 
boring provinces. 

Last year the wheat crop was suffi- 
cient to cover the home requirements; 
therefore, if the official statistics prove 
correct, the country as a whole should 
have a surplus for export, in which case 
prices are likely to decline to an export 
level. 

ead 


IRISH BAKING FIRMS’ DIVIDENDS 

Betrast, IreLanp.—Inglish & Co., bak- 
ers and flour merchants of Belfast, have 
declared an interim dividerid of 10 per 
cent on their capital for the past year. 
Their £1 shares are now quoted at £3 
15s. Bernard Hughes & Co., another 
baking concern in Belfast, are paying 
10 per cent for the year, with a bonus of 
6d per share, 








British Bread Attacked by Newspaper 


A London weekly periodical which indulges in attacks on anything which it 
considers detrimental to the public has recently produced a strongly worded article 
under the heading of “Poison Gas in Our Bread,” in the course of which such 
severe condemnation of chemical treatment was introduced that the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers has been considering the question of taking 
legal action. Those responsible for the article, however, have been too clever to 
leave themselves open to successful proceedings, because the attack is directed against 
the industry without naming any individual firm. But the public, meantime, has 
swallowed the statements, and in the absence of any convincing counter thrust the 
effect is likely to be injurious to the consumption of bread. 

Having recently dealt with some of the influences of the public themselves and 
of the bakers on the decline in bread consumption, it is necessary to consider in 
what way the millers are responsible. It must be conceded that British milling 
has been developed into a fine art, and some would say that, in addition, it has 
become a science. In the principal wheat producing countries, millers are accus- 
tomed to grinding one type of wheat and specializing in one type of flour. In 
Australia the mills have no opportunity for variation, because white wheat is grown 
in all the states and differences are only very slight between the products of each. 
In Argentina the variations are comparatively slight, the type being the same 
throughout. Canada and the United States grow more than one type of wheat, 
but in different areas, resulting in nearly all the mills being engaged in grinding 
one type only. The British miller, who is dependent on over-sea supplies for 80 
per cent of his grist, buys whatever offers the best value, and, in consequence, his 
mixture varies at different seasons of the year. It has always been a problem 
how to turn out flour of regular color and strength from week to week, and in 
past years the proportion of hard wheat flour from oversea used by the British 
bakers has been influenced to some extent by the weakness or strength of the 
home manufacture. At times the bulk of the available wheat has been of the 
weaker types, and scientific research has been invoked to overcome the disadvan- 
tage. This scientific treatment of flour, which includes bleaching and various forms 
of chemical treatment, has been going on for many years, and has on sundry occa- 
sions been the subject of comment and of attacks in the press. 

A couple of years ago the government was persuaded to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the systems employed, with a view to ascertaining whether anything 
was being done which demanded interference by legislation. The report of this 
committee was a milk and water affair which in a half-hearted manner condemned 
the use of certain chemicals by describing them as undesirable. The government, 
however, did not see fit to take any steps to prohibit the continuance of any of the 
processes, nor even to regulate them. The attitude of the public in general was 
merely one of mild curiosity, and no demand was aroused for restrictive legisla- 
tion. Since then the chemical treatment of flour has been the subject of attack by 
more than one class of critics. The food crank, in his vaporings against white 
flour, has dragged it in as an additional argument without stressing it very much, 
but stronger criticism has been raised in other quarters on the ground that by 
means of certain processes the millers can use inferior types of imported wheats, 
thereby depreciating the value of and tending to reduce the demand for English 
wheat. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Tas Flour Importing Firm Celebrates 
Sixtieth Anniversary 


Lonpon, Ene. 
N celebration of the sixtieth anniver- 
| sary of the founding of the firm of 
J. Tas Ezn, Amsterdam, a booklet has 


its place in the markets of Europe, the 
firm of Tas has bought and sold large 
quantities. 

In order to meet millers with whom 


been issued containing a history of the 
firm, together with pictures of its part- 
ners, staff and officers. J. Tas, an enter- 
prising and energetic gentleman, who 
founded the company in 1868, built an 
important business from very small be- 
ginnings. He started as an agent, sell- 
ing fresh and dried fruit from the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and it is largely due to the system which 
he introduced, of having public sales of 
fresh fruit every week, that has led to 
the large increase in the consumption of 
tropical fruit in Holland. The business 
in dried fruits brought him into touch 
with bakers, and in the course of time 
he instituted a flour importing depart- 
ment. 

In 1898 he sought the assistance of 
The Northwestern Miller to introduce 
him to suitable mills in the United 
States, and during the whole of the in- 
tervening period, until the present time, 
his firm has uninterruptedly carried an 
advertisement in this journal. The in- 
troductions Mr. Tas sought were duly 
made, and he became one of the largest 
importers of American flour in Holland. 
In those days Canadian flour was prac- 
tically unknown, but since it has taken 


he was doing business and to make addi- 
tional connections, Mr. Tas visited the 
United States soon after the opening 
of his flour department, and was pres- 
ent at the first convention of the Millers’ 
National Federation, held at Detroit in 
1908. He was one of the speakers at the 
banquet, and being small of stature he 
climbed on the table in order to see and 
be seen by the assembled company, an 
action so unexpected and novel that it 
took the gathering by storm and he re- 
ceived a great ovation. Those who were 
present on that occasion will no doubt 
remember the incident. r 
Mr. Tas died in 1919, but in the pre- 
vious year had the great satisfaction of 
celebrating the jubilee of the foundation 
of his firm. He remained an active part- 
ner until his death, and in 1899 admitted 
Louis Groen as partner, and in 1908 his 
own son, Eduard Tas. With the co- 
operation and assistance of these two 
able business men the company continued 
to make headway, and since the death 
of the senior Mr. Tas they have further 
developed the business, accommodating 
themselves to new conditions as the 
arose, altering and enlarging their in- 
terests accordingly. A coffee department 








has been added, and goods are imported 
from nearly all parts of the world for 
distribution throughout Europe. The 
firm maintains a large and efficient staff. 

Mr. Groen, the present senior partner 
in the firm, was chosen by the Nether- 
lands Flour Importers’ Association and 
the German Flour Importers’ Association 
as a member of the delegation appointed 
to negotiate with the millers in the south- 
western United States in regard to claims 
for weevil damage. In that capacity he 
made an extended visit, with the other 
members of the delegation, to the United 
States last year, and made the personal 
acquaintance of many millers. 

Amusement must often be caused to 
members of the firm by mistakes made 
in addressing it by those unacquainted 
with the Dutch language. Letters are 
not infrequently addressed to “Mr. Ezn, 
Amsterdam,” which could be interpreted, 
“Thou son of Eduard, Amsterdam,” a 
very vague though decidedly biblical 
form of address. In Holland it is the 
custom to place the word “Zoon” or 
“Son” after the surname, together with 
the initial of the paternal first name. 
Therefore “Ezn” is an abbreviation of 
the words “the son (zoon) of Eduard” 
and should never be used apart from the 
name Tas. In all cases the company 
should be addressed as, J. Tas Ezn. May 
the firm long continue to prosper. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


oo S 


GERMAN MILLERS DESIRE 
GRAIN STANDARD CHANGE 


Hameurc, Germany.—In hopes of re- 
ducing the percentage of foreign matter 
in grain, the executive committee of the 
Union of German Millers’ Associations 
has requested the government to com- 
municate with the United States govern- 
ment to secure a modification in Ameri- 
can standards. The committee pointed 
out that, in many cases, millers buying 
on a basis of inspection certificates have 
been compelled to accept feeding barley 
containing more than 14 per cent, and in 
some cases as high as 45 per cent, for- 
eign matter, without being able to ob- 
tain a reduction in price. Millers have 
tried to reinstate the clause previously 
contained in grain contracts, stipulating 
that goods may not contain more than 
3 per cent foreign matter, but importers 
have stubbornly rejected the proposal, 
saying that they would be unable to 
purchase American barley on this basis 
and must accept the American standar«s 
as they are. Millers, therefore, have no 
other choice than to try and obtain a 
modification of the American standards. 
The committee is of opinion that the ne- 
gotiations with America regarding in- 
fested barley present a good opportunity 
to touch this subject of extraneous in- 
gredients as well. 


oS 


ALL-ENGLISH LOAF DRAWS 
COMMENT FROM GOVERNMENT 


Guiascow, Scottanp.— Although the 
British government, in an official pape 
outlining its agricultural policy about 
two. years ago, declared for what has 
since been called a “Meat and Milk” pro- 
gram, as against a policy that recognized 
the need for developing cereal produc- 
tion, the ministry of agriculture in its 
official journal, issued quarterly, now 
commends certain products produced for 
the Bakers’ Exhibition held in London in 
the autumn. 

It is pointed out that a new feature 
this year was the competition for the 
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best all-English milk loaf made only 
from homegrown wheat flour and fresh 
liquid milk. The prizes in this class were 
provided by the empire marketing board 
at the suggestion of the ministry of ag- 
riculture. 

“The entries,” says the official journal, 
“were very level in quality. The flavor, 
texture and general characteristics of the 
bread were exceptionally good, and the 
judges were very favorably impressed 
with the commercial possibilities of this 
type of all-English loaf. 

“The prize awarded annually by the 
National Farmers’ Union for the best all- 
English plain commercial loaf attracted 
a large number of entries. Though the 
quality of the loaves in the running for 
the prize was astonishingly good, the en- 
tries as a whole varied considerably in 
quality and appearance. 

“The millers’ competition for all-Eng- 
lish wheat flour seemed to indicate that 
the small country miller could produce a 
better flour from English wheat than his 
larger confrere. The breadbaking test 
for the various flours showed good and 
comparatively even results. An exam- 
ination of the wheats used in prepara- 
tion of the bread flours entered in this 
competition showed that in every case 
practically nothing but Yeoman wheat 
was used. 

“The experience of the exhibition 
points to the conclusion that a milk loaf 
made from all-English wheat flour is a 
reasonable commercial proposition, and 
that if Yeoman wheat is used as the 
basis of the miller’s grist very regular 
and reliable results can be obtained.” 

The Yeoman variety of wheat was in- 
troduced a few years ago by Professor 
Biffen, of Cambridge University research 
station. 

oS 


POLAND WITHDRAWS IMPORT 
PROHIBITION ON WHEAT 


Hamsurec, Germany.— The Vossische 
Zeitung has received a report from War- 
saw stating that the general wheat im- 
port prohibition in Poland, on which ex- 
ceptions were allowed in the shape of 
import licenses for certain quantities, 
will be withdrawn because their regula- 
tion has entailed too many difficulties. 
Instead of the prohibition a wheat im- 
port duty will be imposed of $1.50 per 
100 kilos. Grain purchases for the state 
reserve stock will soon be finished. These 
were made by the State Agrarian Bank 
and by agricultural associations, and 
total about 10,000 cars. 


oo 


IRISH STATE FLOUR STATISTICS 

Dustin, IreLanp.—Statistics have been 
published in connection with the Irish 
Free State census, dealing especially 
with bread and flour. These show that 
in 1926 there were 682 concerns engaged 
in the trade and that 156,000,000 2-lb 
loaves were produced at the value of 
£3,756,148. The total number of per- 
sons employed was over 8,000. For the 
same period the quantity of wheat flour 
produced was 189,198 tons and the im- 
ports 164,813, a total of 354,011. Prac- 
tically all this flour was consumed in the 
Free State, exports amounting to only 
1,200 tons. 

oo 


GERMAN UNIFORM GRAIN CONTRACT 

Hampurc, Germany.—At a meeting 
of representatives of the Union of South 
German Grain Exchanges at Munich it 
was decided that the new uniform grain 
sales contract shall be effective Jan. 1, 
1929. This contract will be compulsory 
on all associations forming part of the 
Union. Negotiations for a sales contract 
for brewing barley are being continued, 
and have led to an agreement in prin- 
ciple. 

oo > 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
Sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 


origin: 
mm Week ending——. 
_ From— Nov. 30 Nov. 23 Dec. 2 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
SI oii'a.5-0 6,010.00 4,775 3,000 4,240 
een ek 5 co. a 250 ie 
Canada—Atlantic . 10,162 11,650 10,573 
ONS dS de obs va: Baie 4,000 sis 
ora. 680 ae 1,600 
SER os. cae es 5,677 ye 2,092 
ee oo cree 775 370 78 
Seeetwied ........... 1,750 2,992 3,400 
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CHICAGO 


The usual end of the year dullness in 
flour prevailed last week. The holidays 
and inventory taking are keeping buyers 
thinking of other things. As a rule they 
do not want too much flour on hand at 
this time of year and, consequently, new 
business was light and shipping direc- 
tions slow. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was little 
activity in springs. Buyers seemed more 
interested in keeping stocks down than 
adding to them. Business consisted of a 
few orders of single cars and one sale 
reaching 1,000 bbls. 

Hard Winter Flour—Aside from 
scattered sales of one or two cars, mill 
representatives and dealers reported no 
business. Mills still have a large num- 
ber of orders on their books, and the 
opinion is that not much activity can be 
expected until these have been greatly 
reduced. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—A few fair sales 
of Pacific Coast flour were made to 
buyers who considered prices attractive. 
Very little Michigan, Illinois and Mis- 
souri flours moved, however. Shipping 
directions were rather slow. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 22, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in 98’s and 
clears in jutes: spring top patent $5.75 
@6.30 bbl, standard patent $5.30@6, 
first clear $4.90@5.25, second clear 4#@ 
4.25; hard winter short patent $5.50@ 
6.10, 95 per cent patent $5.30@5.80, 
straight $5.15@5.45, first clear $4.75@ 
5.10; soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.75, standard patent $5.80@6.40, straight 
$5.70@6.20, first clear $5.10@5.50. 

Durum—Macaroni manufacturers were 
not buying, but were ordering out against 
old orders. On Dec, 22, No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 3c; No. 3 semolina, 2%c; du- 
rum patent, 2%4c; special grade, 27c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Wee. 10-88 .rccccccseveves 35,903 90 
Previous week .........++- 29,959 75 
WORF GOS ccccccccccecesees 36,000 90 
TWO YOOAFS ABO .ccccccecce 30,000 75 


NOTES 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold at $33,000, net to the buy- 
er, on Dec. 18. 

Clarence Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., is passing the Christmas 
holidays in Philadelphia. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way home from Minneapolis. 

J. E. Coolbroth, of the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., was here Dec. 20, en route 
to Minneapolis from a trip to New Or- 
leans. 

Otto Cook, sales manager for the Chi- 
cago office of The Fleischmann Co., is 
visiting his old home in Michigan over 
the holidays. 

E. W. Watson, president of the Claro 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited in Chi- 
cago Dec. 20, returning home from an 
eastern trip. 

J. A. Rainstrom and C. F. Martin, of 
the local office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., are in Minneapolis for the 
Christmas season. 

H. C. Lee, assistant manager of the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, left for 
Minneapolis, Dec. 21, to remain a few 
days with relatives. 

The late James A. Patten left an 
estate officially valued at $17,991,000, 
$15,491,000 personal property and ef- 
fects, and $2,500,000 real estate. 

W. J. Farrell, of Jackson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago, is in New York visiting his 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 


daughter during the holidays. He will 
return here shortly after Jan. 1. 

Graduation exercises for the fall class 
of the American Institute of Baking 
were held the morning of Dec. 20. Otto 
Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., made the 
chief address to the students. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, Chicago manager 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., last 
week was at his company’s main offices 
at Minneapolis. C. A. Werlich, Jr., traf- 
fic manager here, left Dec. 21 for Min- 
neapolis, where he will remain during 
the Christmas season. 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago last week. He was accompan- 
ied by his wife, and they left for Flush- 
ing, L. I., New York, to visit with a 
daughter during the holidays. Mr. Ew- 
ing expects to return to Minneapolis 
about Jan. 15. 

J. H. Faber, of Zwaardemaker’s Trad- 
ing & Industrial Co., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, arrived in Chicago Dec. 19, and ex- 
pects to remain in this city and near-by 
teritory for two or three weeks. He is 
calling on feed, grain, cereal and other 
dealers here, inspecting their plants. Mr. 
Faber has been in this country since 
September, and expects to remain three 
more months, visiting important flour, 
feed and cereal milling centers. 

Arthur W. Cutten, grain trader, has 
purchased two of the stained glass win- 
dows in the old Board of Trade Build- 
ing, now being wrecked. He wishes to 
keep them, both for the artistic value 
and as a memento of the old exchange. 
There are 11 other stained glass win- 
dows, which will be salvaged and offered 
for sale. It is also reported that Mr. 
Cutten has asked for two large statues, 
representing labor and commerce, which 
stood above the entrance on Jackson 
Boulevard. 

The low price on spring top patent 
flour during 1928 was $5.70 bbl, sacks, 
on Oct. 20, and the high was $8.70 on 
April 28. Low on standard patent was 
$5.20 on Sept. 22, and high was $8.50 
on May 5. Hard winter wheat short 
patent went as low as $5.45 on Oct. 27, 
and high point was $8.60 on April 28. 
Soft winter short patent’s low point was 
$5.70 on Aug. 11, and its highest level 
was $10 on May 12. White rye flour 
reached the lowest level on Aug. 18, 
when it was offered at $5.60, jute, and 
high was $7.95 on May 5. 

oS 


MILWAUKEE 


A holiday market prevailed here last 
week and no one was interested in buy- 
ing flour. Those of the trade who have 
booked are besought for shipping direc- 
tions. There was no change in prices. 
Quotations, Dec. 22: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.05@6.15 
bbl, straight $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.75 
@4.85, and second clear $4.15@4.40, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

No buying of Kansas flour is being 
done, and buyers feel that there is little 
use in making further long-time con- 
tracts when they can pick up flour as 
they need it. There probably will be a 
day-to-day business for the rest of the 
crop year. Shipping directions from 
southwestern flour buyers have been fair. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
22: fancy brands hard winter patent 
$5.80@6.05 bbl, straight $5.45@5.85, and 
first clear $4.75@5.05, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


The first stock transaction on the 
Grain Exchange in 25 years took place 
Dec. 15, when Frank Phelan, grain op- 
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erator, purchased 25 shares of a local 
stock for a broker. Trading was done 
on old rules established when there used 
to be a stock exchange in Milwaukee. 

A total of 10,933,380 bus grain were 
shipped out of Milwaukee via the Great 
Lakes from Jan. 1, 1928, to the close of 
the navigation season, according to H. 
A. Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. These were composed as fol- 
lows: wheat, 3,610,581 bus; corn, 2,745,- 
960; oats, 3,494,487; barley, 1,082,352. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


SPAIN TAKES MEASURES TO 
OFFSET GRAIN PURCHASES 


Maprip, Sparn.—Seeking to preserve a 
favorable trade balance and prevent 
large sums of money from leaving the 
country, the Spanish government has 
taken measures to finance the importa- 
tion of large supplies of grain, which are 
needed as a result of the failure of the 
Spanish grain crop. It is estimated that 
about 1,500,000 tons must be imported 
this year, with a value representing about 
$75,000,000. 

An increase in exports of Spanish 
products will not wholly offset the un- 
favorable balance, and the government 
has decided to place all transactions in 
foreign exchanges under government con- 
trol. The government will offer pesetas 
in London, New York, Amsterdam and 
Paris. The Spanish State Bank has 
loaned 20,000,000 Argentine pesos to a 
group of Argentine banks, which in turn 
have transferred this loan to a group of 
Spanish banks, which have placed the 
amount at the disposal of the Spanish 
government on condition that it must be 
used for financing the purchases of Ar- 
gentine grain. The State Bank has stip- 
ulated an interest of 5 per cent while the 
Argentine group will receive 5% per 
cent from the Spanish banks. The inter- 
est to be paid by the Spanish government 
is estimated at a minimum of 6 per cent. 
The loan must be redeemed within nine 
months. 

Spanish millers wishing to buy Argen- 
tine grain will have to pay the invoice 
amount to a bank indicated by the gov- 
ernment. Importers will receive their 
money in Argentine pesos and the gov- 
ernment will decide when the pesetas 
deposited with the Spanish banks will 
be converted into pesos in order to re- 
deem the loan. These pesetas will yield 
an interest of 2 to 2% per cent, being 
call money, whereas the government will 
have to pay at least 6 per cent, so that 
the whole transaction means a loss to 
the latter of at least 31% to 4 per cent. 


o> 


FRENCH MILLERS OPPOSE 
EXTRACTION REGULATIONS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The annual con- 
gress of millers of France was held in 
Paris, Nov. 13-14. The most important 
questions discussed were proposals for 
the abolition of the government regula- 
tions requiring that a certain percentage 
of other cereals be mixed with wheat for 
making flour, and that a fixed percent- 
age of extraction must be observed in 
milling. 

French regulations still require that 
6 per cent of rye shall be mixed with 
wheat in milling flour. It was pointed 
out, however, that the French produc- 
tion of rye, after deducting the quan- 
tity fed to stock, is entirely inadequate 
for this purpose, and that imported rye 
is almost as expensive as wheat. Conse- 
quently, the millers contended that re- 
moval of the regulations requiring rye to 
be mixed with wheat would not only im- 
prove the quality of the flour but would 
also be a matter of common sense. 

The millers also contended that the ex- 
traction of 75 to 76 per cent, as re- 
quired by the existing regulations, is too 
high. Although mills with the most mod- 
ern equipment may turn out good flour 
at such a high percentage of extraction, 
the smaller ones with less modern equip- 
ment must sacrifice quality. 

oo SD 


Shipments of new wheat from Aus- 
tralia have begun, according to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce, and 
there is a strong demand from India. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour sales last week were at a mini- 
mum. Consumers evidently have enough 
on hand to carry them into January, and 
nothing but the most limited buying is 
expected. Orders on the books are suf- 
ficient to supply needs for the near fu- 
ture. 

Prices Low.—Prices in general were 
low, and where mills felt there was a 
chance for business, they were dropped 
even lower. In most instances this 
proved utterly ineffective. Mills with 
previous large orders held firmly to 
rather high prices, and quotations were 
frequently an indication of the need for 
business. Where shipping directions ac- 
companied an order there were some re- 
markable concessions, but these were no 
criterion of the general range. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Dec. 21, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl, standard patents $5.85@6.25, 
clears $5.50@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6@6.50, straights $5.50@5.75; soft 
winter straights, $6@6.40. 


NOTES 


R. L. Patterson, of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Laboratories, visited New York 
last week in the interests of southwest- 
ern mills. 

Raymond F. Kilthau, flour broker, left 
Dec. 21 with Mrs. Kilthau and their 
daughter, on their annual holiday visit 
to Mrs. Kilthau’s father at Miami, Fla. 

Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel-Agene Corporation, is back in 
New York after a combined business and 
pleasure trip abroad. 

The account of Colburn Bros. Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, which has for many 
years been represented in this market 
by the late A. E. Barclay, is now in the 
hands of Charles B. Bogart. 

Leo Frank, New York flour broker, 
is receiving the congratulations of his 
friends on his marriage, Dec. 23, to Miss 
Sylvia Gardner. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the home of the bride in 
Brooklyn. 

The Percy Kent Bag Co. of New 
York, Buffalo and Kansas City, bag 
manufacturer, has completed negotia- 
tions for a new unit at Norfolk, and 
under the agreement a one-story factory 
is to be erected within 60 working days. 


John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., left 
with Mrs. Gerard, Dec. 22, to pass 
Christmas in Buffalo, their former home. 
After the holidays he will continue on a 
business trip to Chicago, Duluth and 
Minneapolis. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Dec. 15, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, totaled 98,332 bbls, the largest 
shipments being 24,991 to Hamburg, 20,- 
650 to Alexandria, 16,450 to Trieste and 
14,207 to Bremen. Wheat clearances 
were 1,463,630 bus. 


J. W. Hicklin, president of the Hub- 
bard, Oven Co., Chicago, was in New 
York last week. Charles G. Beach, east- 
ern manager for the company, with of- 
fices in New York, planned to - leave 
shortly after Christmas on a two weeks’ 
business trip to Miami and other south- 
ern cities. 

Anthony Viviano died, Dec. 20, as the 
result of injuries received the previous 
Monday when an automobile ran into 
him at the Plainfield (N. J.) Station. 
He left four sons and a daughter who 
are well known in the market, Louis, 
flour broker, Anthony and Charles with 
the Hill Bread Co., Newark, Thomas in 
the flour business in Brooklyn, and An- 
na, in the New York office with Louis, 





to all of whom the deepest sympathy of 
the trade has been extended. 


Trading in securities on the floor of 
the New York Produce Exchange began 
on Dec, 19 with a listing of 250 to be 
traded in. Among the stocks of interest 
to the milling industry are those of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 7 
per cent preferred and common, Federal 
Bake Shops, Inc., common, Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., nonvoting common, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., preferred 
and common. 


oo 
PHILADELPHIA 
Flour remained steady last week. 


There were few changes in prices, and 
buyers showed a disposition to operate 
on a very conservative scale. The feel- 
ing is general that buyers as a rule have 
sufficient stocks on hand to cover routine 
needs. 

What little inquiry developed was 
mostly for spring wheat flours on a ba- 
sis of $6.35@6.70 bbl for standard pat- 
ent and $6.05@6.30 for clears. Kansas 
flours were dull and barely steady. 

Quotations, Dec. 22, basis 140-lb jutes: 
spring first patent $7@7.25 bbl, standard 
patent $6.35@6.70, first clear $6.05@6.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.15, 
straight $6.35@6.60; soft winter straight, 
$5.90@6.90. 

NOTES 

The grain committee of the Commer- 
cial Exchange met in the Bourse on 
Dec. 19. 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
I, G. Ellison, grain shipper, Kirkwood, 
Del., Gordon Wood, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. and R. L. Groff, of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., both of the 
latter two of Kansas City. 


oo 
BALTIMORE 


Flour prices varied but little last week, 
although most mills were anxious to 
make sales without shading limits or of- 
fering the necessary inducement. A few 
mills, on the dips in wheat, actually tried 
to do business at an advance. Sales were 
confined to a car or so of standard 
spring patent at $5.90@6.15 bbl, cotton, 
hard winter straight at $5.75@6, cotton, 
and near-by soft winter straight at $5.40 
@5.55, bulk. These figures were un- 
changed from the previous week, but 
aside from the exceptions noted, failed 
absolutely to stimulate trading in any 
direction. A near-by soft winter patent 
of good quality and reputation was down 
to $6.65, cotton, on Dec. 20, while less 
attractive stock could be had as low as 
$6.40, cotton. Pacific Coast flour and 
wheat are liable to revolutionize soft 
winter conditions during the rest of the 
season. 

Closing prices, Dec, 22, car lots, bar- 
rel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring pat- 
ent $6.40@6.65, standard patent $5.90@ 
6.15; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.50, straight $5.75@6; soft winter short 
patent (near-by) $6.40@6.65, straight 
(near-by) $5.55@5.80. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
7,940 bbls flour and 127,292 bus barley 
destined for export. 

Among visitors to this market last 
week was C. C. Furr, proprietor of the 
Beverly Mills, Broadrun, Va. 

George Mclvor, general sales manager 
for the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, was on 
*change here Dec. 19. 

Canadian wheat inspections last week 
were 165 cars, grading as follows: 46 


No. 2 dark northern, 6 No, 8 dark north- 
ern, 113 sample grade northern. 

Reginald N. Wright, of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Oyster Shell Co., dealers in 
crushed oyster shells for mixing with 
poultry feed, has applied for member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The state institutions were in the mar- 
ket last week for about 1,200 bbls flour, 
mostly standard hard wheat patent and 
a car or less of near-by soft winter 
straight. The contract for the patent 
was captured by J. Ross Myers & Son 
on a bid of $5.85, cotton, while that for 
the straight went to Legg & Co. at the 
same price. 

oo 


BUFFALO 


Flour business was dull last week, with 
prices unchanged. Shipping directions, 
urgently requested, are slow. Produc- 
tion at the mills dropped one point to 72 
per cent of capacity. 

Export men reported trade at a stand- 
still and expect no change until after 
Jan. 1, while Kansas mill representatives 
face the same situation. 

Quotations, Dec. 22, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: family patents $7.30 bbl, second 
patents $6.70, first clears $5.70; Kansas 
mill flour, new crop short patents $6.60 
@7, second specials $5.80@6.10; No. 2 
semolina 3%c Ib, bulk, lake-and-rail, 
New York. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ...... 255,500 184,257 72 
Previous week .. 255,500 185,354 73 
Year ago ....... 253,500 214,288 84 
Two years ago... 238,000 169,140 71 
Three years ago. 238,000 133,378 56 


NOTES 


Grain receipts at the port of Buffalo 
for the 1928 season of navigation totaled 
253,403,000 bus. These figures do not 
include a storage fleet of 84 steamers 
with 27,163,915 bus aboard. 

C. T. Olson, vice president of the Com- 
mander Milling Co., stopped in Buffalo 
en route from Cuba to Minneapolis, and 
inspected the plant of the Buffalo Flour 
Mills, a subsidiary of the Commander- 
Larabee Corporation. 

Members of the Buffalo Flour Club 
and the Corn Exchange of Buffalo held 
their annual Christmas party in the Ho- 
tel Statler on Dec. 20. Eugene Collard, 
of the Collard-Meyer Co., was chairman 
of the committee in charge. 

The Welland Canal during the past 
season established a new high record for 
the carriage of freight, according to fig- 
ures made public this week. From the 
opening of navigation to Nov. 30, 7,- 
829,824 tons of all freight were carried, 
and it is estimated that December 
freight will raise these figures 50,000 or 
60,000 tons. The previous record for the 
entire season was 7,247,459 tons, estab- 
lished in 1927. During November 613,- 
997 bus wheat, 55,472 bus barley, 55,298 
bus oats, and 20,000 bus rye were trans- 
ported. 

Eighteen canal size steamers have been 
ordered from British shipbuilders for 
use in the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence grain trade in 1929. These ves- 
sels, which will be constructed during 
the coming winter, will sail over in time 
to enter the early grain rush late in 
April. Five of the craft are for the 
Patterson Steamships, Ltd., and will 
bring the total of that firm’s fleet to 31. 
One ship will go to the Toronto Ele- 
vator Co., four to the Sarnia Steam- 
ships, Ltd., and three are for Chicago 
interests. 

oS 


PITTSBURGH | 


Flour trading last week was slow and 
unsettled, with practically no demand for 
any kind or at any price. The larger 
consumers are well stocked and need not 
call on their reserves for some time, 
while the smaller bakers are able to ob- 
tain all the flour they need on short 
notice. , ‘ 

Sales showed a_ strong tendency 
toward spring wheat flour. of 
hard winter were light. Demand for 
soft winter showed some improvement, 
with prices unchanged. The market for 
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NO MORE KROGER PURCHASES? 


Following the acquisition of the 
Consumers’ Sanitary Coffee & 
Butter Stores, Chicago, W. H. Al- 
bers, president of the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, an- 
nounced that this was the last 
chain which the company had un- 
der consideration to acquire. The 
new addition brings the total of 
the company’s units to 5,558. 

















clears was improved and there was a 
fair quantity moved. Shipping directions 
were slow. 

Semolina was quoted at 3c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 22: spring 
wheat short patent $6.25@7 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $5.75@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.90, standard patent $5.75 
@6.25; low protein hard winter standard 
patent $5.50@6, clears $5.50@6; soft win- 
ter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 


E. W. Custer has purchased a flour 
mill at Mechanicsburg, Pa., which he 
will operate. 


A. P. Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., and R. T. Hambleton, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., have been confined to 
their homes by illness for 10 days. 

William A. Gaylord, aged 60, a mem- 
ber of the wholesale grocery and flour 
firm of Horner & Gaylord, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., died at his home there after a 
long illness. 

The board of prison inspectors for 
the Berks County Prison at Reading, 
Pa., awarded a contract for flour to 
Henry Gass’s Sons at their bid of $7 
bbl for spring wheat flour and $6.30 for 
hard winter wheat flour. Contracts for 
flour are awarded quarterly. 


oo SD 


BOSTON 


Flour demand last week was excep- 
tionally dull. Prices were somewhat 
lower, and there was some pressure to 
sell with concessions from open quota- 
tions made by most of the spring and 
hard winter wheat mills. The result, 
however, was not satisfactory. Reports 
from other distributing points in New 
England are similar. Stocks are only 
moderate, but seem ample for the next 
few weeks. 

Quotations, mill shipment, in sacks, 
Dec. 22: spring patents, special $7.20@ 
7.45 bbl, standard patents $6.20@7.35, 
first clears. $6@6.40; hard winter pat- 
ents, $6.10@6.60; soft winter patents 
$6.75@7.40, straight $6.10@7, clears $6 
@6.25. 

- * 

James T. Knowles and Arthur T. 
Safford, flour brokers, and Frank J. 
Ludwig, of the Charles M. Cox Co., Bos- 
ton, returned last week from a vacation 
trip to Pinehurst, N. C. 


oo 
GRAIN DIFFERENTIAL HEARING 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Arguing at the 
hearing being conducted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the sub- 
ject of port differentials, Wilbur LaRoe, 
Jr., of the Port of New York Authority, 
told the commission that costs should 
not be considered as a base for deter- 
mining rates, and that lighterage was 
not an accessorial service, but rather the 
same as the terminal switching service 
engaged in at other ports. Mr. LaRoe 
said that the most definite reason for 
grain centralization at New York for ex- 
port was because of that port’s better 
steamship service, necessitated by the 
present tendency toward hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

John E. Finerty, of the National Sug- 
ar Refining Co., argued in favor of New 
York’s position. J. S. Brown, of the 


Chicago Board of Trade and the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, told the 
commission that if rate terminal costs 
were to enter into the rate making, both 
ends of the carrier’s lines must be con- 
sidered. He advocated no change in the 
existing differentials. 
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SEATTLE 


Domestic flour business last week was 
extremely dull and featureless, buyers 
generally giving their attention to the 
selling of their own products and re- 
ducing stocks prior to inventory time. 
Shipments against old contracts and 
hand-to-mouth orders from grocers and 
bakers furnished representative salesmen 
an excuse to stay on the road, Relief 
from the situation is looked for after 
Jan. 1 when stocks will have to be re- 
plenished. Bluestem flour and other pre- 
mium wheat grades are receiving some 
attention. There is an undertone of 
strength in wheat markets generally, 
however, and this can be expected to 
find its way to the flour buying trade. 

Export flour trade remains dull. Mills 
are fairly active in the filling of old or- 
ders, although the percentage of activity 
is inclined to be under the past few 
weeks. Lack of space to China is prov- 
ing prohibitive in that direction, with 
January and February taken, and a 
goodly share of March. Canadian com- 
petition for Japanese bookings contin- 
ues to eliminate the local mills in that 
market. 

Flour prices, carloads, coast, Dec. 21: 
family short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.50@5.90, 
98’s; standard patent $6.25@6.75, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $6@6.65. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast arrival, draft 
terms: Dakota, $6.80@7.60; Montana, $6 
@7.10. These quotations are unchanged 
from those of the past four weeks, al- 
though one of the larger local mills an- 
nounced a reduction last week of 20c, 
with the other mills quoting the list of 
the previous week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ...... 46,800 37,278 80 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,735 79 
Cf 46,800 30,997 66 
Two years ago... 52,800 12,139 26 
Three years ago. 52,800 22,515 43 
Four years ago.. 52,800 12,147 23 
Five years ago... 52,800 22,057 42 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

mee. S608 .2c0s 57,000 48,488 85 
Previous week .. 57,000 47,228 83 
Tt” arr 57,000 39,600 69 
Two years ago... 57,000 29,251 61 
Three years ago. 657,000 24,209 42 
Four years ago.. 57,000 19,267 34 
Five years ago... 57,000 49,841 87 

NOTES 


Grip is visiting nearly every one in 
the grain trade. 

A flour mill is under construction at 
Chugwater, Wyo. 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports, Dec. 12-19: to San Diego, 150 
bbls; San Francisco, 4,895; Wilmington, 
1,255; New York, 930; Charleston, 1,450; 
Boston, 428. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Dec. 14-20: to Honolulu, 3,296 
bbls; Manila, 16,774; Java, 1,242; La 
Paz, 750; Paita, 250; Cebu, 3,750; Le- 
£aspi, 1,219; Hongkong, 30,619; Shang- 
hai, 3,345; Sumatra, 2,325; Singapore, 
5,456; Iloilo, 2,200; Zamboanga, 250. 

Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
a. and northern Idaho, with a 

nthly aggregate capacity of 281,475 
bbls flour, erotics’ aba,s0s in Novem- 

T, or 65 cent of capacity, com- 


pared with 183,002 in October, produced 
by 19 mills with a monthly capacity of 

000, or 65 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to reports to the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association. 


Washington in- 
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terior mills operated at 70 per cent of 
capacity; Oregon, 56 per cent; northern 
Idaho, 51 per cent. 

Logan & Bryan, grain and stock brok- 
ers, have announced further plans for 
expansion, the firm having leased the 
equivalent of three store spaces on the 
floor of the new Great Northern Build- 
ing, now under construction at Fourth 
Avenue and Union Street. The part- 
nership will continue to operate its main 
quarters in the Dexter Horton Building, 
and branches in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, adjacent to the Seattle 
Grain Exchange, with another branch in 
the Olympic Hotel. 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices were maintained regular- 
ly last week, but there was only a small 
amount of new city business. Deliveries 
on contract were good. Family patents 
were listed, Dec. 22, at $7.50 bbl, and 
second hard wheat and bluestem flour 
at $7.30, in straight cars. 

Export business continued active, al- 
though a good proportion of the inquir- 
ies from China were 10@20c under the 
market. Mills’ ideas were firm, in view 
of the position of the wheat market. 

NOTES 

Wheat exports for the week were 335,- 
635 bus to the United Kingdom for or- 
ders. 

Flour shipments from Portland in the 
past week were 6,314 bbls to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


The visible wheat supply at Portland, 
Astoria and Longview on Dec. 22 was 
2,008,751 bus, an increase of 36,690 for 
the week. The total a year ago was 
2,183,000. 

No material changes were made in the 
final official crop figures. Oregon wheat 
production in 1928 was 23,318,000 bus, 
valued at $24,082,140 on the farms. The 
yield was 3,320,000 bus less than in 1927, 
and the farm value $5,913,000 less, 


Over 35 memberships have been ob- 
tained by the option market organiza- 
tion committee. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up rules and by-laws, 
and when these are prepared applica- 
tion will be made to the Department of 
Agriculture for a permit to operate. A 
committee also was named to file arti- 
cles of incorporation with the Oregon 
secretary of state. 


The rules committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, in publishing discounts on 
light-weight barley and oats, has ruled 
that “all corn, oats and barley purchased 
at eastern points must have milling-in- 
transit and diversion privileges to all 
north Pacific Coast common rate 
points.” The committee also adopted the 
following rule: “On wheat purchased 
f.o.b. Portland, returns shall be made 
on the basis of published export rate.” 


The winter wheat situation here is not 
entirely favorable. The condition of the 
growing crop is estimated at 85 per 
cent of normal, compared with 98 a year 
ago. Acreage seeded is 889,000, against 
863,000 last year, but is slightly under 
normal. Dry weather during the fall 
and poor growing weather since have 
adversely affected the crop. For the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest the winter wheat 
condition is estimated at 78 per cent, 
compared with 95 in 1927. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


ooo 
OGDEN 


Flour was quiet last week, with prac- 
tically no new business being booked 
and shipping instructions very limited. 
However, every Ogden mill continued to 
operate at capacity, and managers an- 
nounced that there would be no shutting 
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down during the holiday season. Book- 
ings have been so heavy for business 
after Jan. 1 that millers foresee contin- 
ued capacity operations through the win- 
ter months. 

Completion of large —> ware- 
houses for three Ogden mills has made 
it possible for these plants to prepare 
for the advanced bookings. Small mills 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho are 
working at more than 50 per cent ca- 
pacity, but most of them expect to shut 
down for several of the holidays. Until 
last week these plants have been kept 
busy, particularly with local and south- 
eastern business. 

Flour quotations remained unchanged, 
offers to southeastern dealers being 
based as follows, on Dec, 22 (all in 98-lb 
cotton bags): high patents $7.80@8.20 
bbl, and straights $6.75@7.10, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Missis- 
sippi River common points. To Califor- 
nia dealers, quotations were unchanged 
as follows: first patents $6.70@6.85, sec- 
ond patents $6.85@7, and straights $6.35 
@6.80, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Utah 
and Idaho dealers were quoted as fol- 
lows: family patents $6.40@6.80, second 
patents $5.90@6.15, and straights $5.80 
@6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 

Despite zero weather, construction 
work is being continued on the Royal 
Milling Co.’s new warehouse. 

There has been a decrease of 2,000 
acres in fall wheat sown by Utah farm- 
ers, the total being 163,000 for 1928, ac- 
cording to Frank Andrews, federal stat- 
istician, The crop on Dec. 1 averaged 
87 per cent of normal, compared with 96 
for 1927. 

oo > 


DOLLARS AND SENSE 

The part that advertising plays in 
modern industry and how it may be used 
to promote prosperity and success is 
the theme of Charles E. Carpenter's 
“Dollars and Sense,” which has just been 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, L. I. 

“Advertising,” believes Mr. Carpenter, 
“is the backbone of America’s prosper- 
ity. Every successful business can base 
its results on advertising. People who 
are half successes could treble their earn- 
ings if they would only advertise prop- 
erly. Answer me this, How is anybody 
going to know what you see or what you 
do unless you tell them? Thousands in 
America will never know what it means 
to advertise until they try it. A man 
gropes in the dark and smothers his own 
heroic effort when he fails to advertise.” 

“You, yourself, are an advertisement.” 

“I’ve seen hundreds of business fail- 
ures turned into thundering successes 
when ,a believer in advertising took the 
helm of that sliding concern.” 

“Keep on bucking stone walls or you'll 
ruin yourself. Advertising is cheap, easy 
and profitable.” 

Mr, Carpenter is a leading Philadel- 
phia manufacturer who is, in addition, a 
contributor and specialist on business 
problems and editor of a Houghton house 
organ. 


ead 
MILLERS OPPOSE HIGHER DUTIES 
Mexrzsourne, Vicrorta. — Australian 


millers look with disfavor upon the ac- 
tion of New Zealand in revising import 
duties on wheat and flour, placing the 
former on a more favorable plane, with 
the intention of encouraging wheat pro- 
duction. In discussing the change the 
New Zealand minister for industries and 
commerce said that if the duties on 
wheat and flour were removed, not a 
grain of wheat would enter the country, 
since Australian millers would concen- 
trate on marketing their flour surplus in 
favorable seasons, and in seasons of 
drouth “leave New Zealand lamenting.” 
He also pointed out that there were 
6,000 wheat growers in the country, of 
whom at least two thirds could not turn 
profitably to other types of farming. 
Australian millers maintain that the in- 
dustry in the commonwealth has ex- 
panded so extensively in the past few 
years and the flour surplus become so 
excessive that if a suitable opening were 
provided in New Zealand, the Australian 
trade would lose no opportunity to take 
advantage of it. 
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MONEY A PROBLEM TO 
FARM RELIEF FRIENDS 


Hundreds of Millions of Dollars Will Be 
Needed, and No Surplus Exists 
in Treasury 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—In analyzing in 
detail and indorsing in toto the new 
McNary farm relief bill, William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in- 
jects into the legislative phase of the 
farm problem a virtually new consid- 
eration, to wit: Where are the hundreds 
of millions of dollars prospectively to be 
used in financing relief coming from? 

Some kind of tax raising or govern- 
ment borrowing measure may have to 
be developed along with a farm relief 
scheme. Says the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in his analysis and indorsement of 
the McNary bill: 

“It is assumed that Congress will pro- 
vide for a revolving loan fund. It is as- 
sumed that it will provide for raising 
this sum, or as much of it as may be 
needed, since there is no surplus in the 
Treasury.” 

Present indications are that federal 
government operations during this fiscal 
year may yield a fiscal deficit. 

The secretary urges the passage of 
something like the McNary bill in time 
for the measure to be effective during 
the period of big crop harvesting in 1929. 

It becomes more and more evident 
that if such is done the subject will 
have to be attended to at a special ses- 
sion of Congress early next summer. 

Senator McNary, of Oregon, virtually 
the only outspoken proponent of farm 
relief legislation at the present short 
session of the Seventieth Congress, is 
resting on his oars, so to speak, and 
waiting on a possible statement of 
wishes from President-elect Hoover. If 
Mr. Hoover should urge that efforts be 
made to dispose of the matter at this ses- 
sion, there may be a chance—but at that 
only a slight one—of the McNary bill 
being adopted before March 4. He hard- 
ly would take such a position except out 
of desire to avoid an extra session of the 
new Congress, he being committed to the 
calling of the session in case the farm 
problem is not disposed of before his 
inauguration. 

The general attitude of members of 
Congress is that an extra session is in- 
evitably on the cards; and, while not 
particularly desiring it, the members 
view the prospect rather fatalistically, 
without either enthusiasm or apprehen- 
sion. 

Practically all Washington spokesmen 
of farm organizations are for letting 
farm relief await the new administration. 


oo 
Canadian imports during October, 


1928, showed a 21 per cent increase over 
October, 1927. 








FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Dec. 18, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

BONNYCRISP; National Kream Co., Inc., 
New York; doughnut flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 12, 1927. 

ROSE OF KANSAS; Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Great Bend, Kansas; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since 1880. 

TOWN MAID; Vignes-Bombet Grocer Co., 

Inc., Baton Rouge, La; wheat flour and 
other foods. Use claimed since Sept. 21, 
1928. 
BRIDAL VEIL, and design; Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., Niagara Falls and Buffalo, N. 
Y; wheat flour. Use claimed since Nov. 21, 
1886. 

PIPING PAN, and design; Hugh A. San- 
ders, doing business as Piping Pan Co., San 
Diego, Cal; self-rising multifiour compound. 
Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1927. 

PRESTO, and design; Hecker H-O Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; cereal food products, 
namely, self-rising flour for cakes, pies, bis- 
cuits, and pastry. Use claimed since Oct. 
11, 1928. 

PRIDE OF AMERICA; De Martini Maca- 
roni Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles. Use claimed since 
Oct. 23, 1928. 
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Little Action in Wheat 


Preholiday dullness again prevailed in the wheat market last week, with the 


volume of trade small. 


Statistical reviews of the world wheat situation were 


bearish, but otherwise there was little to influence sentiment, except a larger de- 
crease in domestic winter wheat acreage than expected. Present prices show no 


important change from either one or two weeks ago. 


tures also are about unchanged. 


Liverpool and Winnipeg fu- 


One explanation of the relative steadiness of wheat prices in the face of huge 
available supplies is the fact that the United States has held its surplus above the 
world parity practically all season, thereby reducing selling competition in foreign 


markets. 


Belief that some sort of legislation may be forthcoming which will 


boister the market may have accounted in part for this, although it is recognized 
that aggregate supplies and demand will determine the price at which the wheat 


eventually is disposed of. 


The movement of new wheat from Argentina and Australia will start soon, 
and selling pressure in the world market, consequently, will become more pronounced. 


Winter wheat acreage sown this fall was 43,228,000 acres, compared with 47,- 


280,000 sown last fall, a decrease of 8.6 per cent. 
was 43,465,000 acres, and three years ago 38,887,000. 


about normal for the period. 


The area sown two years ago 
Condition :on Dec. 1 was 


Most reports from the winter wheat area last week were favorable, and indi- 
cated that the crop was going into the winter in good to excellent condition. It 
is abundantly supplied with moisture in nearly every section, and the only danger 


to the crop now apprehended is from alternate freezing and thawing. 


Only favor- 


able crop news was received from the Southern Hemisphere. The bulk of the early 
movement of the new Argentine crop was said to be of good quality. 

Export business in North American wheat was limited last week, due to the 
approaching holidays, although there were reports of small quantities being worked 


daily, mostly Manitobas. 


Italy was said to be in the market for durum. Exports 


of wheat and flour from the United States and Canada during the week, according 
to Bradstreet’s, were 10,500,000 bus, a decrease of 1,750,000 from the preceding 


week and 750,000 more than a year ago. 


Total exports of wheat and flour from 


the United States for the season to date are 94,000,000 bus, of 57,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding period last season. 

Argentina exported about 3,500,000 bus wheat last week, according to Broom- 
hall, practically the same as in the preceding week and 500,000 more than a year 


ago. 


Shipments of wheat from Australia in the same period totaled 2,856,000 bus, 
of which 2,000,000 went to non-European countries, presumably India. 


Shipments 


in the preceding week were 1,536,000 bus, and a year ago 750,000. 


Receipts of wheat were fairly large. 


Kansas City had a total of 1,000 cars, a 


decrease of 88 from the previous week and 303 more than in the corresponding 


week of 1927. 


Minneapolis and Duluth received 2,078 cars last week, a decrease 


of 748 from the preceding week and 713 more than a year ago. 


DP P POP PoP Pr PPO IIIS 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was firm last 
week. There were two sales of hard 
winter out of store, totaling 154,000 bus, 
but otherwise offerings were light and 
readily absorbed. Trading basis, Dec. 
22: No. 1 red 25@30c bu over Decem- 
ber, No. 2 red 20@28c over, No. 3 red 
15@22c over; No. 1 hard 3@6c over, No. 
2 hard 2@5c over, No. 3 hard 8c over 
to le under; No. 1 dark northern 3@6c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 1@5c over, 
No. 1 northern 2@5c over. 

Winnipeg.—Good trading was done in 
cash wheat last week. Demand was 
largely local. The all-rail movement was 
small. Good sales of cash wheat were 
made to the Pacific Coast and certain 
grades commanded high premiums for 
January shipment from Vancouver 
Country deliveries were good. Country 
holders are not pressing supplies on the 
market. Fort William price for No. 1 
northern at the close, Dec. 22, was 
$1.17% bu. 

Minneapolis—Local wheat receipts are 
moderately heavy, and in excess of local 
requirements. In consequence, demand 
is rather indifferent. The current trad- 
ing basis for spring wheat is 17@22c bu 
over December for 14 per cent protein, 
9@138c over for 13 per cent, 2@4c over 
for 12 per cent, and option price to 3c 
over for 11% per cent. For winter 
wheat from Montana, the basis is 19@ 
20c over for 14 per cent, 10@I1lc over 
for 13 per cent, 3@4c over for 12 per 
cent, and 1@2c over for 11% per cent. 
It is expected that the trading basis will 
be switched from December to May on 
the present spread. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 22 
was 88%2c@$1.15, and of No. 1 durum 
8714,@95ce. No. 1 amber closed on Dec. 


26 at 90c@$1.14, and No. 1 durum 89 
@94ec. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 22 


was $1.09%4@1.81%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.09%.@1.11%. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 6 at $1.09%@1.29%, and No. 1 
northern $1.097%.@1.10%. 

Based on the close, Dec. 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 92c bu, No. 1 
northern 91c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 93c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 
1 northern 89c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 77c, No. 1 northern 76c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Dec. 22, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1928 1927 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 64,520 63,428 39,266 56,886 
ere 73,864 85,653 27,510 50,799 
Totals ..... 138,384 149,081 66,776 107,685 


Duluth.—Lighter offerings of wheat 
were made last week, buyers wanting 
only high quality grain. There was a 
fair movement of both spring and durum 
to outside milling points. No. 1 dark 
northern closed, Dec. 22, at $1.12@1.31 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.09@1.26; No. 3 dark, 
$1.06@1.21; No. 1 northern spring, $1.11 
@1.31. Former spreads on the durum 
continued, and buyers of lower quality 
grain improved bids lc for certain types. 
Foreign inquiry and seaboard sales were 








very small. Daily closing prices of 
durum wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
Amber durum -Durum-. 
Dec. No. 1 No. Yo. 1 No. 2 
5.... 94% @112% 93% @112% 102% 102% 
17.... 94% @112% 93% @112% 102% 102% 
18.... 94% @112% 93%@112% 102% 102% 
19.... 9454@112% 935 @112% 102% 102% 
20.... 95% @113% 94%@113\% 103% 103% 
21.... 97 @115 96 @115 105 105 
22 965 @114% 95% @114% 104% 104% 


St. Louis.—Soft wheat was dull last 
week. There was no real demand for 
anything except sound high grade mill- 
ing wheat. Hard wheat slow, with prices 
unchanged to slightly easier. Mills mod- 
erate buyers. Receipts were 389 cars, 
against 337 in the previous week. Cash 


prices, Dec. 22: No. 2 red, $1.28@1.40 
bu; No. 1 hard, $1.19; No. 2 hard, 
$1.16, @1.18. 

Kansas City—Demand for cash wheat 
was only fair last week. Mills were fair 
buyers. Quotations, Dec. 24: hard win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.30 bu, No. 2 
$1.09,@1.29, No. 3 $1.06@1.27, No. 4 
$1.03@1.24; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.31, 
No. 2 $1.28@1.30, No. 3 $1.15@1.25, No. 
4 $1.11@1.21. 

Toledo.—Wheat receipts were some- 
what heavier last week. The price of red 
seems to have reached a stabilized level. 
The bid for No. 2 red wheat, 2814c rate 
points to New York, on Dec. 21, was 
$1.37, bu, 16c over Chicago May. 

Nashville—Wheat movement was 
small last week. Receipts at Nashville 
for 10 days were 18 cars, compared with 
14 last year. The easier tone of soft 
wheat has recently reduced the gap be- 
tween it and hard wheat 10@12c. On 
Dec. 22, No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.47@1.52 bu. 


Seattle——Cash wheat was quiet last 
week, quotations, Dec. 21, showing de- 
clines of %@1c. The principal softness 
was noted in hard winter and northern 
spring, which are obliged to compete 
with Montana offerings. Premium vari- 
ety of bluestem was strong on milling 
demand. Both the mills and exporters 
have considerable unfilled business. De- 
liveries against the December contract 
totaled 200,000 bus up to and including 
Dec. 21, all Montana northern spring in 
bulk, with the full drawback privilege to 
seller. Track arrivals are quickly ab- 
sorbed. Quotations, No. 1, sacked, coast, 
30 days’ delivery, Dec. 21: soft white 
$1.18; western white, $1.17; hard winter, 
$1.10; western red, $1.13; northern 
spring, $1.10; bluestem, $1.49; Mon- 
tana, bulk basis, northern spring with 
full drawback privilege $1.101/. 


Portland.—Another cargo of wheat 
was sold to the United Kingdom and 
some parcel business was also reported 
last week. Closing cash prices, Dec. 22, 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: Big Bend 
bluestem, $1.48 bu; soft white and west- 
ern white, $1.16; western red, $1.12; 
hard winter, $1.11; northern spring, 
$1.10. 

Ogden.—Wheat receipts at Ogden ter- 
minal elevators averaged 40 cars daily 
last week, and farmers continued to 
make heavy deliveries to country eleva- 
tors. Prices were steady and unchanged 
on the following basis, Dec. 22: No. 2 
soft white $1.13@1.20 bu, No. 2 north- 
ern spring $1.03@1.06, No. 2 hard win- 
ter $1.03@1.06, and No. 2 dark hard 
$1.03@1.06, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat was quiet last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 21, basis 100 
Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 hard 
white, $2.15; No. 1 soft western white, 
$2.10; feed, $2.05@2.10. 


Milwaukee.—There was not much ac- 
tivity in wheat last week. Demand was 
fair, and the small offerings were readily 
taken. All varieties closed lc lower. 
Quotations, Dec. 22: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.20@1.22 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.30 
@1.34; No. 1 mixed, $1.14@1.17; No. 1 
durum, 96@99c. 

Buffalo.—Very little trading was done 
in wheat last week. Rail receipts were 
only six cars. 

New York.—Wheat fluctuated within 
narrow limits last week. Cash grain quo- 
tations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.574% 
bu; No. 1 northern spring, c.i.f., $1.365% ; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.325% ; 
No. 2 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.3354; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.121%. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red _ winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Dec. 22 was 
le lower than in the previous week, with 
export demand small and stocks, over 
twice as much Canadian as domestic, 
showing a decrease of 90,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, Dec. 22, all based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky,, domestic: spot, 
$1.30; December, $1.30%. Arrivals of 
southern wheat by boat were practically 
nil. Exports were 90,189 bus, all Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat were 
233,412 bus; stock, 4,950,794. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is in 
a tight position. Mills can find markets 
for only a portion of their former vol- 
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ume of production. Their exporting 
business is gone, Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 22: wagon 
lots at mill doors, $1.15@1.20 bu; pool 
price $1.32 bu, f.o.b., cars, country points, 
It is interesting to compare this price 
with $1.23 bu for No. 1 northern, track, 
Bay ports. Western spring wheat is 
about le bu lower, compared with a 
week ago. Quotations, Dec. 22: No. 2 
northern $1.23%, bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 3, $1.20. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 22, and the 
closing prices on Dec. 22, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 42%@44%%c, 42%@ 
435%c; No, 2 rye, 97%c@$1.06, 98% c@ 
$1.05% ; barley, 50@67c, 50@67c. 
Chicago.—Cash oats were in good de- 
mand last week, and prices were steady. 
No. 2 white was quoted, Dec. 22, at 
48'%4c bu, No. 3 white 451%,@47c, No. 4 
white 44@44%4c. Light receipts of rye 
were easily disposed of. No. 2 was 
quoted around $1.06% bu. 


Duluth—Considerable corn was sent 
here last week for storage, elevator 
stocks on Dec. 22 ibeing 362,000 bus. 
There was only light buying in oats, 
feeders taking an occasional car. Spot 
No. 3 white closed Dec. 22 at 43%@ 
45%c bu. Barley was slow under nar- 
rowed receipts and trading. Closing 
range was 51@57c bu. Shortness in rye 
restricted trading. Offerings generally 
went to elevators. Ergotty brought the 
usual discounts, starting at 7c for 4 per 
cent, with le additional for each 1 per 
cent of ergot. 


Milwaukee.—Coarse grains were slight- 
ly lower last week. High grade barley 
continued firm, but the poorer grades 
were lower. There was a fair demand 
for the choice grades. Quotations, Dec. 
22: No. 2 rye, $1.0642@1.084%2 bu; No. 3 
white oats, 45@48c; malting barley, 61 
@75c. 

Buffalo—Oats were dull and un- 
changed last week. Only 113 cars ar- 
rived. At the close, No. 3 white sold 
for 56%,c bu, and No. 2 white for 57e, 
Philadelphia. Barley was dull, with 
prices practically unchanged. Receipts, 
19 cars by rail. 

Pittsburgh—Oats were sluggish last 
week, with sales light and offerings 
rather liberal. Prices were slightly high- 
er. Quotations, Dec. 22: No. 2 white, 
56@56Y,c bu; No. 3 white, 5414, @55c. 

Evansville—Oats were firm last week, 
demand exceeding the supply. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 22, 70c bu. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 22: No. 
2 white, domestic, 58@581,c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 56@57c. 

Boston.—There was only a quiet de- 
mand for oats last week, with prices a 
shade lower. Quotations, Dec. 22: fancy 
40@42-lb, all-rail shipment, 63@65c bu; 
regular 38@40-lb, 59@60c; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 58@59c; regular 34@36-lb, 56@ 
57c. 

San Francisco—Barley was steady 
last week, with demand good for cheap- 
er grades. Export business was cur- 
tailed by high freight costs, due to 4 
scarcity of space. Quotations, Dec. 21, 
basis 100’s, delivered, San Francisco: 
grading, $1.65; shipping, $1.75. Demand 
for oats was slow. Quotations, basis 
100’s, sacked: seed, $2.65; feed, $2.05. 


Philadelphia.—Oats last week closed 
firm, with limited offerings well cleaned 
up. On Dec. 22 No. 2 white were quot- 
ed at 58144@62%%c bu. 


Winnipeg—Most coarse grains were 
dull last week. Demand for barley was 
spasmodic. Oats trading was confined 
to a few car lots shipped east for do 
mestic use. The export situation was 
unchanged. No urgent demand existed 
for any grade of rye, and total sales 
were small. Quotations, Dec. 22, basis 
in store Fort William or Port Arthur: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 587%/,c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 67'4° 
No. 2 Canadian western rye, $1.021/. 

Toronto—Business in coarse grails 
was slow last week. Quotations, Det. 
22: Ontario oats 47@52c bu, car lots 
country points, according to freights: 
barley, 68@73c; rye, nominal, $1.10; No 
1 Canadian western feed oats 58% 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 feed, 56c. 


$2.15 
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ing $7.25@7.35 bbl; standard patents, $6.90 and very definitely in conflict: with na- 
un- @7; medium light straights, $6.55@6.70; tional interests.” : 
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ool Ke ict ceases eet cet icees ‘ meal, $5.80@5.90; pure dark rye, $5.45 Board of Trade, the department of ma- ee RE aaa 
nts. > @5.55. rine and fisheries, Ottawa, stated that 
: Milwaukee.—Rye flour was dull last : 4 
ck, week, and prices unchanged. | Quota- quentladetphie.—Rye flour last week was Ts ter grain through the port to any eRMINAL MARKETS AGREE 
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na dark, $4.75@4.90; 1, $5.25@  140-lb jute sacks: white, $7.25@7.50 bbl; Same situation existed in Vancouver a Kansas Crry, Mo.—One of th test 
», 2 —, a7, ad F short while ago and that grain move- , ae GS ne Gveees 
5.40. medium, $6@6.50; dark, $5@5.50. h & & " steps toward a better understanding and 
rts; ment increased. The department said : : : & 
Minneapolis.—There was no change of § = m that the great difference in port charges relationship between markets = the mat- 
importance in the rye flour market last at St. John was the result of expensive ter of the level of oo freight rates 
week, except that prices were a shade OATMEAL Mm stevedoring. was the result of a meeting last week of 
ates stronger. Higher values are expected = ‘ aneeeiaiemeeeseeell oo the Western Terminal Grain Markets 
the because of a squeeze in grain in Chicago. : ‘ Pointing out that the preliminary re- traffic committee at the Kansas City 
als Millers say there is virtually no inquiry, Toronto.—Cereal mills report business port of the government indicates a rye Board of Trade. The meeting was 
5, (a except a few barrels at a time ex-ware- ¢xtremely dull. Quotations, Dec. 22: acreage this crop year of only 87 per called to consider the filing of a joint 
.c@ house. There is no carload buying, and olled oats $7.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, cent of last year and 84.4 per cent of brief in the Hoch-Smith general investi- 
no contracting for forward shipment. ™ixed cars, less 10c bbl for cash; straight jverage. the review for Dec. 19, pub- tion of rates on grain and grain 
P ite i cars, delivered on track, $7; oatmeal, i i. one FP oduct 
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melas Chicago.—Local dealers did very little >ags $3.40, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags the review states, and with a small crop ey a Commerce Commission Dec. 
ae in rye flour last week. Shipping direc- 25 per cent over rolled oats. of poor average quality this year, rye -_ The document particularly stresses 
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8 dark, $4.75; No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 demand last week at unchanged prices. ? : ; some extent, a point of saturation, says 
slight- rye, $5.45. On Dec. 15 the retail price was $3, with Buffalo—Only one car of buckwheat the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
barley St. Louis.—Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., Rochester, Syracuse and other near-by Was received here last week. The best [nited States Department of Agricul- 
grades St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Dec. 22: points 5c more. price so far has been $2.30 bu at loading ture, in a lengthy survey of co-operative 
pmand pure white patent, $7 bbl; medium, $6.35 ; Boston—Demand for rolled oatmeal points. ' grain marketing facilities. 
» Dec. pure dark, $5.10; rye meal, $5.65. was good last week, and the market was _ Philadelphia—There was a moderate The department is in touch with 3,526 
No. 3 New York—Rye flour was quiet last steady at $2.90 per 90-Ib sack. Cut and inquiry for buckwheat flour last week, co-operative elevators, and it estimates 
ey, 6 week. Buyers have fair stocks. On Dec. ground was steady at $3.19, with de- and the market was steady under light that there are approximately 4,000 in 
21, white patent, in jutes, was quoted at mand quiet. offerings. Quotation, Dec. 22, $3.75 per the country. The number, it says, re- 
1 un- $6.75@7.05 bbl. Philadelphia —Oatmeal last week was 98-lb cotton sack. mains about constant. Only a few have 
rs ar- Buffalo—Rye flour was steady last in fair request and steady under mod- Pittsburgh—Buckwheat flour was in been organized yearly since 1921. The 
e sold week, with prices unchanged and sales erate offerings. Quotations, Dec. 22: fair demand last week. Quotation, Dec. number of stockholders in farmers’ ele- 
or 57, light. Production showed but little de- ground, $3.25 per 100-Ib jute sack; rolled, 22, $3.25@3.50 in 100-lb sacks. vators is estimated at 450,000, and the 
, with cline. $3 per 90-Ib jute sack. oo] number of patrons at 900,000; the capi- 
ceipts, Pittsburgh—tThere was light trading Minneapolis—Rolled oats were quoted DENVER BAKERS SEEK CITY tal — — ~~ and the invest- 
in rye flour last week. Most large bak- on Dec. 26 at $2.414 per 90 lbs. RULE FOR STALE RETURNS 9 (™C"" J? Plant and equipment at $65,000,- 
sh last ers of rye bread are well supplied. Quo- ; _ 000 ; the volume of grain thus handled 
ferings tations, Dec. 22: pure white $6.50@7, — . Denver, Coro—Bakers of this city, during the 1926-27 season at 550,000,000 
y high- ution $5.50@6 and dark $4.25@4.15, ST. JOHN, N. B., RATES PROTESTED both wholesale and retail, have gone on bus, with a sales value of $500,000,000. 
white, coy age Albee @), Montreat, Que.—In spite of the pro- record as favoring a city ordinance pro- On the premise that it is necessary for 
@55c. ieee gh. test made by the St. John (N. B.) Board _ hibiting the return of stale bakery prod- one to handle 100,000 bus grain for a 
t week, _Baltimore.—Rye flour last week was of Trade, the harbor commissioners, act- ucts. Meetings of wholesalers and re-  season’s operation of an elevator to be 
Quota- higher but neglected. Nominal quota- jng upon instructions from the Domin-  tailers were held for the purpose of dis- profitable, it is doubted by the bureau if 
tions, Dec. 22, in 98-lb cottons: pure top jon government at Ottawa, have raised cussing the matter. Arthur Weiss, pro- one half of the co-operative elevators 
=, Ne — iy we a straight $6.20@6.45 the wharfage rates at St. John. The prietor of Weiss’s Bakery and a member did really profitable operations during 
No 3 and dark $5@5.25. board, in commenting on the action, said: of the city council, plans to introduce the last season. Many of the associations 
; ’ Boston Demand for rye flour and “As charges levied upon shipping at St. such a bill in the city council, and with handle side lines and perform other 
, meal was good last week, with pure dark John were previously substantially high- _ bakers indorsing it, it seems highly prob- services. It is estimated that in 1926-27 
niet de- quiet. The trade bought a little more er than at Halifax and competing Unit- able that Denver will in a short time the co-operatives handled about 10,000,- 
prices a freely for immediate needs. Quotations, ed States ports, we believe the recent have an ordinance making it unlawful 000 bus grain for pooling associations, 
Agee Dec. 22: choice white patent in sacks, increase is manifestly unjust to this port to return stale bakery products. and side lines worth about $160,000,000. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. March Dec. May 
BBecccece 114% 118% 108% 114% 
BO. coves 115% 119% 109 % 115% 
BO. cccse 115% 118% 109% 115% 
Bh cccee 115% 119% 109% 115% 
eee 115% 118% 109% 115% 
Pee 114% 118% Holiday 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
Woeecces 107% 114 115 121% 
BD cvcce esces 114% sn aneee 122 
BO ecccce 107% 114% 115% 121% 
Bhcccene 108% 114% se naeee 122% 
Beecnees etece 114% 115% 121% 
SE cccve 107% 114 = wee 121% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Dec May Dec. May 
Bicccecs 116 122% 92% 99% 
| ere 116% 123% 92% 100% 
BO ccces 116% 123% 93 100% 
 ) Pere 116% 123% 95 102 
> Seer 117 123% 94% 102 
| Perr Holiday 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
De Dec March Feb. May 
FPEere 130% 132% 109% 114% 
| PT eres 130% 132% 109% 114% 
BO. cece 130% 132% Holiday 
|) eee 130% 133 Holiday 
BBs cceve 130 1838 j= sees eevee 
B46. ccces Holiday jg- = esses eevee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec Dec. March Dec. May 
| eee 83% 87% 19% 85% 
BPevecce 84 87% 80% 85% 
BOvccvce 83 87 79% 84% 
Bheccccs 84% 87% 80% 85% 
eee 84% 87% 80% 85% 
BE ccces 84% 87% 79% 85% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. March Dec. May 
BBrscvce 47% 47% 43% 45% 
BP. cccce 48 47% 43% 45% 
BO.cccee 47% 47% 43% 45 
Bap ewore 47% 47% 43% 45% 
SB. cccce 48 47% 43% 45% 
BEsa<cws 47% 47% Holiday 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Dec March Dec. May 
BB. cccve 100% 103% 98% 101% 
| eras 101% 104% 99 102% 
BO. ccece 100% 104% 98% 102% 
Bhecsece 101% 105 99% 103 
BBs cvave 101% 104% 99% 102% 
Bee cccce 101% 104% Holiday 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
BE cccce 230% 238% 233% 236% 
BD. ccves 230% 238% 232% 237% 
Pre 231 238% 233 237% 
) eee 232 240 233% 238% 
Pre 234 241 233% 238% 
| ee Holiday 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 

Dec. 8— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .585,000 565,000 560,000 
FBEPOFtS 2 ..cccccccees 68,100 117,300 103,100 
TMPorts ...cccccccces 9,800 6,040 6,900 

Stocks on Dec, 8— 

At terminals ........ 143,783 97,669 74,115 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.211,817 178,271 169,685 
Week's decrease ..... 10,000 3,560 2,800 





Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 
Estimates of the Canadian spring and 
winter wheat crops, with acreage, as made 
by the dominion bureau of statistics (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
—————_Acres_,_ -——— Bushels—— 
Winter Spring Total Wint Spng — 
19 482 50 


1928*. 819 23,300 24,119 

1927.. 853 21,607 22,460 22 «4418 440 
1926.. 880 22,107 22,987 21 4385 86406 
1925.. 794 21,179 21,973 24 «6 887)—s 411 
1924.. 774 21,281 22,055 22 240 8 262 
1923.. 816 21,856 22,672 19 465 474 
1922.. 893 21,630 22,423 19 881 400 
1921.. 721 22,640 28,261 16 4=6285)6=— 801 
1920.. 814 17,418 18,232 19 244 263 
1919.. 673 18,453 19,126 16 «#6177 ~ «6198 
1918.. 417 16,937 17,354 8 181 189 
1917.. 725 14,031 14,756 16 46218 86234 


*Nov. 30 estimate. 





Canadian Wheat Forecast ' 
Comparative estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop as issued on the last day of the 
month mentioned by the Dominion bureau of 
statistics, in bushels (000,000's omitted): 


Year— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1928..... eee oes 550 ses 601 eee 
1937..... 325 857 459 444 440 
1926..... 349 317 399 406 410 
1925 - 865 375 392 ° 422 411 
1924..... 319 262 292 272 262 
1923..... 366 383 470 470 474 
1932..... 339 321 389 . 391 400 
1921.., 309 288 294 330 = 301 
1920..... 288 267 289 293 263 
1919..... 28 249 4896205 194 196 =—.:193 





Wheat—Receipts, Ship t 


and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 22, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
|” 1,6732,329 732 626 31,994 19,327 
Kan. City..1,4301,033 743 676 19,961 
Chicago ... 872 230 291 162 
New York..1,436 1,019 2, oy 2,163 6,028 4,531 
Philadelphia 522 572 337 309 3,220 3,062 
Boston ..... 195 80 102 72 1,440 1,002 

7,179 4,084 


Baltimore . 237 220 90 6592 
Milwaukee.. 22 16 49 4 


Dul.-Sup. .1,669 813 424 “= 21, 180 12, 977 
Toledo ..... 120 250 32 
Buffalo ‘ 37, 129 


*Nashville . 22 17 26 i 689 552 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Ship tes and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Dec. 22, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 348 533 282 161 488 1,540 
Kansas City.. 7842,035 606 643 548 3,831 
Chicago ..... 3, 676 2,447 923 728 os 8 
New York . 87 18 76 se 91 11 
Philadelphia | . 313 19 274 21 309 55 
Boston ....... 1 ee oe ee ee es 
Baltimore .... 347 33 «(163 -. 653 33 
Duluth-Sup. .. 245 3 oi -- 362 ee 
Milwaukee ... 786 482 318 67 oe 

Toledo ....0:. 61 33 25 9 oe os 
Buffalo ...... ee $e o« ee - 1,248 
*Nashville ... 63 83 28 21 91 96 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 22, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 142 108 82 39 899 


Kansas City... 3 9 1 7 28 132 
Chicago ...... 101 121 61 7 os es 
New York .... 5 83 oo 196 88 286 
Philadelphia .... 36 ee 31 7 16 
Bestem ...ccece ee ee ee 9 2 4 
Baltimore .... 2 1 ee ee 6 11 
Milwaukee ... 15 3 20 7 os oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 105 205 10 361,509 959 
Buffalo ...... ee ee ee ee +» 948 





L 


Barley—Receipts, Shi ts and St 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 22, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 608 653 426 219 2,671 

Kansas City... 28 25 6 25 97 261 
Chicago ...... 232 156 184 44 ee ee 
New York .... 595 236 878 4881,389 930 
Philadelphia . 24 36 31 +. 825 279 
Boston .....0% 568 322 470 194 112 488 
Baltimore .... 127 345 240 619 870 371 
Milwaukee ... 386 188 67 - 23 ee “9 
Duluth-Sup. .. 109 49 o* 50 695 161 
Buffalo ...... ee ee -- 1,423 
*Nashville ° ee 


ees 3 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Dec. 22, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
290 


Minneapolis .. 6 3 224 ee oe 
Kansas City... 16 16 157 191 ee ue 
Chicago ...... 230 249 #129 101 es ee 
New York .... 52 275 84 71 #622 315 
Philadelphia . 38 57 40 59 91 120 
Boston ....... 37 30 4 2 o* ee 
Baltimore .... 22 16 4 13 

Milwaukee ... 27 42 1 1 és ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. ee 21 16 41 61 
*Nashville .. ee se os 60 55 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 22, in tons, with comparisons: 
ae —Shipments— 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 1,193 914 13,484 17,919 
Kansas City... 1,160 1,040 4,420 3,880 
Philadelphia .. 180 240 oee eee 
Baltimore ..... 136 85 eee ees 
Milwaukee .... coe 1 2 2 


Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 442 626 614 4102,211 7,638 
Kansas City.. 658 38 42 80 161 440 
Chicago ..... 1,066 1,032 369 475 oe on 
New York ... 155 64 219 +» 232 340 
Philadelphia . 23 19 24 567 103 102 
Boston ....... 2 43 e os 17 738 
Baltimore .... 18 4 ee -» 119 88 
Milwaukee ... 227 74 92 66 ee ae 
Duluth-Sup. .. 33 6 se -- 220 373 
FoeleGe ..ccces 88 119 45 10 es es 
Buffalo ...... ee es ee oe .. 3,099 
*Nashville ... 154 98 41 33 876 559 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Mevement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Dec. 8.. 2,560 2,631 2,455 
Previous week ....... 2,371 2,545 2,648 
Production July 1- 

Dee, B ccccccvccsce 59,782 59,523 64,772 

Imports— 

July 1-Dec. 8 ....... 2 oe 2 

Exports— 

Week ending Dec. 8.. 270 271 280 
Previous week ....... 150 359 186 
July 1-Dec. 8 ....... 5,920 6,230 6,900 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in July and Au- 
gust, 1928, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000'’s omitted): 
July August 
17 





BwMalo ....cccccccccccccces oe 
New York ...ccccccccccves 7 246 
Philadelphia ...........++5 ee 34 
APIGOMR oc ccccccccccccccecs ee 1 
pt BPPPrrerrrerrrerii 5 17 
San Francisco .........++++ 64 76 
New Orleans ......eeeeeeee 273 184 
San Antonio 2 17 
Galveston ° 80 ee 
Los Angeles .. 5 2 
BRUNE. ccc cc cctececscees 114 164 
Washington 17 8 
GID occ cccscccczeseaece 189 100 
THR PASO oc ccccccccccccccece ee 1 
DORR .cccccccccccccccece 20 20 
Parte Bled 2. scccscoss yeas oe 1 
Montana and Idaho ....... 3 3 

TOCAIS ceccccccsssccccses 796 934 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 corn production, based on condition 
Oct. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1927 and the 10-year average 
1918-27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1918-27 1927 1928 
Pennsylvania ... 57,760 50,165 54,107 
GD seveccevnss 137,122 109,720 136,506 
Indiana ..... -- 168,952 132,458 173,022 
BEMGED ccccccccs 320,656 254,070 377,510 
Michigan ....... 52,578 38,995 48,990 
Wisconsin ...... 76,626 68,250 86,912 
Minnesota ...... 140,512 127,246 147,796 
BU. ccccccceses 413,962 386,986 493,611 
South Dakota 108,883 134,995 94,792 
Nebraska ....... 226,251 291,446 195,202 
Virginia ....... + 48,704 47,967 43,778 
North Carolina... 50,114 53,626 41,764 
Georgia ........ 49,290 54,502 36,861 
Kentucky ...... 86,432 75,010 73,760 
Tennessee ...... 71,942 70,656 58,531 
Alabama ....... 42,266 47,456 33,252 
Mississippi ..... 33,435 34,140 23,978 
Arkansas ....... 34,126 36,575 33,346 
Oklahoma ...... 51,293 84,190 72,119 
THE cecvcccces 81,386 119,347 101,462 
Other states .... 509,397 555,908 575,983 





United States 2,751,687 2,773,708 2,903,272 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in September, 








1928 and 1927, in barrels: 

— 1928 1927 
United States ............ 26 441 
United Kingdom ......... 208,792 233,071 
Other countries .......... 680,957 443,818 

BOOS cccccccdecvcccses 889,775 677,330 

Wheat exports in September, 1928 and 
1927, in bushels: 

To— 1928 1927 
United States ........ 900,468 129,118 
United Kingdom ..... 12,695,094 9,445,396 
Other countries ...... 13,327,214 4,496,352 

DOCKS cccrescccsses 26,922,776 14,070,866 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











——————Week ending. ,o July 1 to 
Wheat to— Dec. 15,°28 Dec. 17,'27 Dec. 8, '28 Dec. 15,°28 Dec. 17, °27 
reer rer cre 134,000 141,000 37,000 4,917,000 7,578,000 
United Kingdom ....... 149,000 582,000 115,000 9,674,000 32,909,000 
Other Europe .......... 716,000 $21,000 3,176,000 26,462,000 36,555,000 
CN. chwibcrscctccene’ aeeNes  ####eesee .§ o62%% 22,486,000 38,098,000 
Other countries ........ 676,000 227,000 429,000 6,265,000 6,022,000 
a 
Sone Gees 0005 1,675,000 1,771,000 3,757,000 69,804,000 121,162,000 
Wheat — ‘United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *%247,000 354,000 256,000 6,364,000 7,792,000 
pS Ser Or er 588,000 863,000 804,000 40,963,000 30,133,000 
COTE. 2c cweere OV cb ewresccews 1,443,000 363,000 1,699,000 8.318.000 3,373,000 
COD. 600.0010 0066 ebee 600806 cee 349,000 308,000 bee 000 7,832,000 3,724,000 
BHO ce ccnegcvsceecrgsecececs 0 000 000 7,864,000 19,571,000 


106,000 639, 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 972,000 bus; ww. 20, 000 bbls. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 15, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 17, 


Wheat— Dec. 15 vious week 1927 





United States*... — 552 +1,496 93,573 
United Statest... 4,364 —363 3,364 
Canada ......... 189,430 +11,128 135,504 
Totals ........ 334,346 +12,261 232,441 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
Totals .........-. $61,700 —3,200 59,200 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
DWOONES ce ccsesess 396,046 +9,061 291,641 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals .ccccccece 14,252 +3,785 21,554 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
POCARW cc ccccccce 32,889 +1,669 33,756 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {¢Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-——_United States——__—- 
East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
++ 66,362,000 1,743,000 67,105,000 
. +++» 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Tee, 8 ccccs 114,623,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 
Bee. Bo ccods 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 
Week ending— 
8. 3B acces 140,775,000 4,459,000 145,234,000 
Dec. 8 ..... 139,056,000 4,727,000 143,783,000 
Dec. 15 ....140,552,000 4,364,000 144,916,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
. and Canada dom and 
1928— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 653,400,000 
Sept. 1 - 82,728,000 129,526,000 560,200,000 
Oct. 1 . 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 
Nov. 1 "158, 204,000 301,207,000 656,200,000 
Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....173,890,000 319,124,000 69,400,000 
Dec. 8 ....178,302,000 322,085,000 64,900,000 
Dec. 15 ...189,430,000 334,346,000 61,700,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply for week ending: 


1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,536,000 Dec. 1 ...388,524,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Dec. 8 ...386,985,000 
Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 Dec. 15 ..396,046,000 
Oct. 1 ....244,796,000 
Nov. 1 ...357,407,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Dec. 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
G. F. P. 300 86291 44 76 





200666 2,640 

Can. Gov't ... 437 74 70 137 49 
Sask. Pool 

MO. © scnccces 3,187 392 570 103 37 

Ble. 6 ccccccee 2,500 321 677 105 18 
Pool Terminals— 

Sask. No. 5...1,366 14 ee 

Sask. No. 7...2,147 12 ee 

Sask. No. 8...1,408 1 ee 

Wheat No. 1.. 238 8 219 

Wheat No. 2.. 750 ee ee 
Private “‘regu- 

fare” « .ccceee 44,097 4,475 5,627 612 1,299 
Other private 40 11 9 as . 

Totals ...... 44,137 4,486 5,636 612 1,299 
Week ago ..... 32,094 3,791 4,982 509 1,136 
Year ago ...... 28,071 2,167 2,161 1,794 1,190 


Week's receipts 12,486 903 867 104 182 
Shipments— 

BE FOR .cccee 443 208 
Year ago— 
Week’sreceipts 9,579 288 687 110 283 
Shipments— 

By rail ...... 465 296 198 1 
Winter storage..4,479 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000" s OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. l northern... 951 2 C. W. ....... 67 
No. 2 northern..7,762 3 C. W. ......- 306 
No. 3 northern..6,335 Ex. 1 feed ..... 336 





Total .......-. 4,476 





. Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks | 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 ae 
Minneapolis .. 114 134 34 521,1102,8 
Chicago ...... 11 19 ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. *10 31 8 
*Mill receipts not included. 
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MILLFEED 
+ + 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was featureless last 
week. Offerings were light, with no de- 
mand. Flour middlings were a little 
stronger. On Dec. 22, spring wheat 
bran was quoted at $33@33.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $33@33.50, standard mid- 
dlings $38@33.50, flour middlings $35.50 
@36.50 and red dog $37@38.50. 

Milwaukee.—There was little demand 
for millfeed last week. A report on the 
feed crop situation in Wisconsin states 
that feed grains are much more abun- 
dant than last year, but hay is less plen- 
tiful. At the close bran and flour mid- 
dlings were 50c higher and standard 
middlings had gained 50c@$1.50. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 22: spring bran $33@33.50 
ton, winter bran $32.75@33.50, standard 
middlings $33@33.50, flour middlings $35 
@36, and red dog $36@41, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Little activity prevailed in 
the millfeed market last week. Sellers 
were not disposed to push buyers. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 22: soft winter bran $32.50 
@32.75 ton, hard winter bran $382@ 
32.50, and gray shorts $33.50@34.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—The local millfeed sup- 
ply situation is very tight, it being vir- 
tually impossible to buy city feed for 
prompt shipment. A little country feed, 
however, is obtainable and, with demand 
limited, this is being offered at a stiff 
discount under city prices. Demand is 
spasmodic, particularly for prompt ship- 
ment. Buyers are willing to contract 
for deferred deliveries, with sellers hold- 
ing the futures at a premium. City mills 
hold bran at $31.50@32 ton, standard 
middlings $32@82.50, flour middlings 
$34@35, red dog $38@39, wheat mixed 
feed $33@34.50, and rye middlings $26 
@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Jobbers’ prices, based on what they are 
able to buy country feed for, are much 
lower. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 26 Year ago 
ee $30.00@32.00 $29.00@29.50 
Stand, middlings.. 30.00@31.00 29.00@29.50 


Flour middlings... 32.50@33.00 32.50@34.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@37.00 36.00@38.00 


Duluth—There was a better inquiry 
for millfeed last week, and tone was 
firmer. Buyers are now in the market 
for January-March delivery. Business 
taken last week by one mill was mostly 
in mixed cars, while the other was sold 
ahead and out of the market. 

Great Falls.—Demand for millfeed was 
active last week. Quotations, Dec. 22, 
f..b., mill, carload lots, 100-Ib sacks: 


middlings, $31 ton; mixed feed, $30; 
bran, $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Millfeed demand was 
slow last week. Buyers were interested 
in deferred shipment, but mills were not 
anxious sellers. Old orders and the small 
trade seem sufficient to take care of the 
output of mills, as little is heard about 
any accumulation. Quotations, Dec. 22: 
bran, $29@30 ton; brown shorts, $30.50 
@31; gray shorts, $31.50. 

Atchison-Le orth. — Shorts were 
easier last week, but bran held fairly 
firm. Shorts sold on Dec. 21 at $32 
ton and slightly under for distressed 
cars, mill run bran $31, and bran $30.50. 
Buyers were keen to pick up millfeed 
for deferred delivery, but mills were in- 
different sellers. Bids were $1@2 over 
spot for January-February shipment. 

Oklahoma City—Millfeed declined 
slightly last week. Sales, while not sat- 
isfactory, were commensurate with pro- 
duction. Some shorts have been shipped 
in from other states to fill orders. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 19: straight bran, $1.55@ 





Feeds Quiet With Firm Undertone 


Indications point to a scarcity of protein feeds, and this fact is holding the 
feedingstuffs market steady. Trade, however, is extremely light. Demand is 
sharply curtailed because of the holidays and the proximity of inventory time, when 
all classes of handlers desire the smallest possible stocks. Prices of virtually all 
feeds remained about unchanged last week. 

Millfeed—Offerings of bran and middlings were noticeably freer last week 
and early this week, and in some instances the supplies were exerting some pressure 
on the market. In the larger milling centers as well as in some of the country 
points track offerings were to be had from time to time. Canada started offering 
in the eastern United States in important quantities for the first time in many 
weeks. All of these factors tended to give the market an appearance of weakness, but, 
as a matter of fact, the undertone is firm. Increased buying is anticipated about the 
middle of January, and the present offerings would not prove burdensome on even 
a slight gain in demand. While many mills have had some track stuff to dispose 
of recently, any one of the large mixers could clean up the surplus in short time 
if it became active, and such action would not be unlooked for. It is usual in 
quiet periods such as the present for every one to hold off buying as long as 
possible in hope of a break, and then all come into the market together. An 
active demand exists for bran and shorts for deferred deliveries, but few mills 
will sell on that basis. Occasionally a jobber will sell for February or March ship- 
ment, but it is mostly speculation with them. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Prices for cottonseed meal are steady in most markets. In 
some territories, resellers who had good profits in their holdings reduced prices 
slightly in order to establish them. Sentiment, however, is mostly bullish, based on 
the fact that the crop of cottonseed does not seem large enough to meet the de- 
mands of the market and the supposition that none of the larger buyers of meal 
and cake have their requirements covered. It is admitted that the production of 
cottonseed meal does not depend wholly upon the size of the cottonseed crop, but 
also upon the demand for cottonseed oil and cotton fiber. Cottonseed meal pro- 
duction last quarter was about 34,000 tons less than in the previous one, and about 
24,000 tons less than in the corresponding period of 1927. A possibility also exists 
that export demand may undergo a sharp increase before the winter is over. 

Linseed Meal.—Conflicting reports exist concerning the situation in linseed 
meal, but prices are generally steady and promise to remain so. Some of the 
large pa ol feed manufacturers hold options on considerable quantities of linseed 
meal, and these holdings show high profits on the current basis. The mixers have 
shown a disposition to resell a part of this in the last fortnight, but it is not 
known whether or not they have succeeded in placing much. They are not dump- 
ing it, by any means, and prices, consequently, have not weakened. Crushers have 
their output mostly under contract, and are not pressing supplies on the market. 
The output of linseed meal for the year ending Sept. 30, 1928, was about 702,000 
tons, or 4.6 per cent above the production for the preceding year. The new flax 
crop in this country and in Canada is one of the smallest in many years, however, 
and this is a bullish factor. 

Alfalfa Meal.—Various sections of the country report that an unusual acreage 
of alfalfa was winter killed last year, and there are some predictions that there 
will be a shortage of alfalfa meal. An increased acreage has been seeded, mostly in 
those territories where the loss was the worst, and this may offset the scarcity to 
some extent. 

Meat Scraps and Tankage.—A good demand exists for meat scraps and tankage 
at the reduction of $7.50 ton announced last week. Many in the trade feel that the 
present levels are too cheap, and some reaction is anticipated. 

Gluten Feed and Meal.—Prices were raised $3 ton last week by the two lead- 
ing manufacturers of gluten feed and meal. Buyers refused to meet the advance 
with much enthusiasm, however, and demand is very quiet. 





1.60 per 100 Ibs; mill run, $1.65@1.70; 
shorts, $1.75@1.80. 


THE SOUTH 
Memphis.—Little buying of millfeed 


Hutchinson. — Millfeed was decidedly 
weaker last week. Quotations were 
sharply lower. Quotations, Dec. 22, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran, $30 ton; mill run, 
$32; gray shorts, $33.50. 

Salina.—Millfeed was less active last 
week, Quotations, Dec. 20: bran, $30@ 
81 ton; mill run, $31@32; gray shorts, 
$32.50@34. 

Omaha.—Millfeed declined 50c last 
week. Production was fairly large and 
sales in considerable volume. Quota- 
tions, car lots, Dec. 22: standard bran 
$30 ton, pure bran $30.50; wheat shorts 
$31.50, gray shorts $32; flour middlings, 
$34.50; red dog, $37.50; ton lots, $3 
more; mixed cars, 50c more. 

Wichita —Demand for millfeed spot 
fell off last week, but inquiry for feed 
to be delivered early in 1929 was brisk. 
Quotations, Dec. 21, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $1.52 per 100-lb sack; shorts, $1.67 ; 
mill run, $1.62. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed was quieter last 
week, and production light. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted, Dec. 21, at 
$36.50@37 ton, mixed feed $36.50@37, 
and middlings $37. 


Evansville.— Millfeed moved slowly 


last week, and prices declined. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 22: bran, $36 ton; mixed, 
$36.50; shorts, $37. ~ 


was done last week. Some gray shorts 
were sold at $2 under quotations in or- 
der to stop charges, shippers asking $36 
or more at the time. Wheat bran was 
quoted Dec. 22 at $33 ton. 

Nashville——Millfeed was steady last 
week at unchanged prices, with a fair 
demand. Quotations, Dec. 22: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $33@385 ton; standard 
middlings, $36@40. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed prices were softer 
last week, and trading very slow. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 21: red dog, $45@46 ton; 
flour middlings, $43@44; standard mid- 
dlings, $41@42; bran, $40@41. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed was only fair last week. Export 
shipments were 5,027 sacks. Quotations, 
Dec. 20: wheat bran, $1.98 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $2.02. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Millfeed was steadier last 
week, with the exception of red dog, 
which was slightiy easier. Quotations, 
Dec. 22, basis all-rail shipment, 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $38@38.50 ton; soft 
winter bran, $38@38.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $38@39; flour middlings, $40@ 
41; red dog, $43@44. 

Buff alo.—Millfeed was a trifle stronger 
last week. Quotations, Dec. 22: stand- 
ard bran $35@35.50 ton, pure bran 
$36.50, middlings $35.50, heavy mixed 


feeds $40.50, flour middlings $39 and 
red dog $42.50. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed were 
slow and offerings rather liberal last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 22: standard 
middlings, $36.50@37 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $39@40; spring wheat bran, $37.50 
@38; red dog, $42@43. 

Boston.—Millfeed was dull last week, 
with more liberal offerings for January 
shipment. Other feeds were steady, but 
quiet. Quotations, Dec. 22: spring bran, 
near-by or January shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, $39@39.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $39; soft winter bran, 
$39.50; standard middlings, $39@39.50; 
flour middlings, $45@45.50; mixed feed, 
$42@45.50; red dog, $47; stock feed, $42. 
Canadian pure bran and middlings were 
offered at $39@39.50 ton, prompt ship- 
ty Boston points, but demand was 
slow. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed last week was 
quiet but steady. Quotations, Dec. 22, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $39@40 
ton; hard winter bran, $39@40; pure 
bran, $41; soft winter bran, $41@42; 
standard middlings, $39.50@40.50; flour 
middlings, $40@43; red dog, $45.50@ 
46.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
although track arrivals of unsold stock 
were sacrificed at around $28. Values 
were unchanged. Local offerings were 
quoted at $29.50@30 ton. 


Ogden.—Demand for millfeed  in- 
creased in Utah, Idaho and Wyomin 
last week. Prices remained steady por | 
firm. Mill stocks were normal. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 22, to California dealers: 
red bran and mill run $33.50@34.50 ton, 
blended bran and mill run $35@36, white 
bran and mill run $36@37, and middlings 
$43@46, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and 
mill run $30, blended bran and mill run 
$31, white bran and mill run $33, and 
middlings $40@41, f.o.b., Ogden. To 
southeastern dealers: red bran and mill 
run $33.75@384.25, blended bran and mill 
run $35@36, and white bran and mill 
run $36.25@87, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis 
and other lower Mississippi River com- 
mon points. 


Portland.—Millfeed had an easier tone 
last week, with demand less active. Mill 
run was quoted, Dec. 22, in straight cars, 
at $30 ton and middlings at $45. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed was steady 
last week. Mixers are well stocked. 
Quotations, Dec. 21, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $41@42 
ton; Idaho blended mill run, $85@36; 
Idaho white mill run, $36.50@37; Idaho 
red mill run, $384@35; northern white 
bran and mill run, $836@37; northern red 
and standard mill run, $33.50@34; shorts, 
$36@37; middlings, $42@43; Montana 
mill run, $34@35; Montana bran, $35.50 
@36; low grade flour, $44@45. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—Bran continued scarce last 
week, and demand strong. Shorts and 
middlings were plentiful Quotations, 
Dec. 21, car lots, in jutes, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points: bran, $35.25 ton; shorts, 
$35.25; middlings, $38.25. At Fort Wil- 
liam: bran $27, shorts $27, middlings $30. 

Toronto.—Production of millfeed in 
Canada is very heavy and the market is 
weakening from oversupply. Bran, shorts 
and standard middlings were reduced $1 
ton on Dec. 18, and shorts and middlings 
another $2 three days later. Quotations, 
Dec. 22: bran $385 ton, shorts $35 and 
middlings $38, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points, net cash terms. 

Winnipeg—Bran and shorts were in 
excellent demand last week, and mill 
stocks were kept moving. Eastern mills 
reported shipping large quantities to the 
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SOYA BEAN DEMAND MAY 
AFFECT COTTONSEED 


A DEALER who handles large 

quantities of cottonseed meal is 
very bullish on the market for that 
product, and advances the opinion 
that the scarcity of the much desired 
soya bean meal will soon have its 
effect on cottonseed meal. Europe 
has bought heavily of soya bean meal 
this year, and scarcely any of that 
product now is on the market for 
near-by deliveries. Demand is ex- 
tremely active for all shipments 
clear through March, but not much is 
obtainable. Current prices are around 
$57.50 ton, Minneapolis, or about $5 
higher than cottonseed meal. This 
dealer believes that mixers and dis- 
tributors will start buying the latter 
as a substitute, and he is of the opin- 
ion that European buyers, also, find- 
ing their supplies of the soya bean 
product curtailed, will come to the 
United States for increased supplies 
of cottonseed meal. 
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eastern United States. Quotations, Dec. 
22, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, 
shorts $30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts 
$30; Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31; Brit- 
ish Columbia, bran $29@31, shorts $31@ 
33; Pacific Coast, bran $32@34, shorts 
$34@ 36. 


MIXED FEED 


Memphis.—Mixed feed mills are oper- 
ating on a very light schedule. The ex- 
haustion of home supplies of feed in 
some sections and high prices of grain 
are expected to bring better business 
later. Quotations were steady last week. 

Nashville-—Mixed feeds were in fair 
demand last week, with’ prices prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, Dec, 22: 
poultry mash feeds, 100-Ib bags, at Nash- 
ville mills, $54@72 ton; poultry scratch 
feeds, $40@48; dairy feeds, $36@51; 
horse feeds, $33@43. 

St. Louis.—Sales of mixed feeds were 
light last week. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Dec. 22, at $51.50 ton, high 


grade horse feed $45.50, and scratch 
feed $44.50. 
Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds 


was slow last week, but shipping direc- 
tions were good. On Dec. 22, 24 per 
cent dairy feeds were quoted at $47@49 
ton, sacks, Chicago; scratch feeds, }40@ 
42; mash feeds, $59@61. 

Montreal.—Mixed feeds were in good 
demand last week. Quotations, Dec. 20, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
barley meal, $42.25 ton; oat moulee, 
$46.25; mixed moulee, $46.25. 

Evansville-—Millfeeds were fairly ac- 
tive last week. Prices remained firm. 
Quotations, Dec. 22, f.o.b., Evansville: 
horse feeds, $36 ton; dairy feeds, $39; 
scratch feeds, $50; mash feeds, $56. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds of all kinds 
were quiet last week. Quotations, Dec. 
22: oat chop $46 ton, oat and barley 
chop $47, crushed oats $44, corn meal 
$48, feed wheat $46, oat feed $26, chick 
feed $66, mixed car lots, net cash, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans—There was a fair do- 
mestic demand for cottonseed meal last 
week and prices were steady. Exports 
were 5,240 sacks. Exports of cake were 
3,097 bags. Cotton Exchange quotations, 
Dec. 20: meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $46@46.50 ton; hulls, sound 
quality, $11.50@12, delivered. 

Memphis.—Dwindling supplies ‘of cot- 
tonseed are causing mills to make few 
concessions in meal prices. Trading is 
being done in a small way at $45 ton for 
41 per cent. Hulls are steady, and on 
Dec. 22 were quoted at $10 ton, loose. 

Kansas City—There was a very good 
demand for cottonseed meal last week 
and prices were stronger. The bullish 
ginning report seems to have brought in 
buyers. Quotation, which is about 50c 
higher, on Dec. 22 was $50.90 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was listless 
last week. On Dec. 22, 43 per cent was 
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quoted at $51.50@52 ton, sacks, Chicago, 
and 41 per cent at $49@49.25. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was un- 
changed last week, but there was weaker 
trend. Quotation, Dec. 22, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $42@52.80 ton. 

Minneapolis.—Quiet trade exists in cot- 
tonseed meal, with small demand. Resell- 
ers are offering at $51.50 ton for 43 per 
cent meal, basis Minneapolis, but from 
first hands stocks are held about $1 ton 
higher. 

Evansville-—Cottonseed meal was firm 
and unchanged last week. Quotation, 
Dec. 22, $54 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was dull last 
week, with prices steady and some ship- 
pers holding at an advance. Local stocks 
are light. On Dec. 22, shippers offered 
meal for January shipment at $49.25@ 
56.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
according to grade and route. 

Philadelphia.—Cottonseed meal last 
week was quiet. Quotations, Dec, 22: 
43 per cent, $56.50 ton; 41 per cent, $53 
@53.50. 

Pittsburgh.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for cottonseed oil meal last week, 
with offerings improved. Prices were un- 
changed and firm. On Dec. 22, 41 per 
cent protein was quoted at $50.20 ton. 

Buffalo.— Cottonseed meal continued 
quiet last week. Quotations, Dec. 22: 
41 per cent $51.50 ton and 43 per cent 
$54.50, Buffalo basis. 


HOMINY FEED 


Memphis.—Continued light output of 
corn meal helped to hold prices for offal 
firm last week. A few cars of corn bran 
were sold at $37 ton, while hominy feed 
was 50c more. 

Omaha,—There was no change in hom- 
iny feed last week. Production was nor- 
mal and demand excellent. Consider- 
able sales for export have been made re- 
cently. Quotations, car lots, Dec. 22: 
white, $34 ton; yellow, $34. 

Evansville—Hominy was sluggish last 
week, prices steady. Quotations, Dec. 
22: flake, $3.20 per 100 lbs; pearl, $2.30; 
cracked, $2.30; grits, $2.30. 

Nashville—Hominy feed was slightly 
easier last week, with demand _ light. 
Only few car lot sales were made. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 22, $38@39 ton. 

New Orleans.—Hominy feed sold fair- 
ly well last week. Offerings were light. 


Shipments to Latin America and Europe 
showed a substantial increase. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 20, $1.98 per 100 Ibs. 

Chicago—Hominy feed was inactive 
last week. Offerings continued light and 
demand slow. On Dec. 22 it was quoted 
at $36 ton, sacks, Chicago. 


Baltimore.—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, regardless of increased 
offerings last week, was firm and in fair 
demand at $39 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
prompt shipment. 

Buffalo.—White and yellow hominy 
feed are in a tight position. Resellers 
offered a little white last week at $40.30 
ton, sacked, but yellow will be out of the 
market for some time. 


Boston.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, with 
prices barely steady. Shippers were 
quoting it, Dec. 22, at $43 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Milwaukee.— Hominy feed declined 
last week and closed $2.50@3 lower. 
There was a good demand. Quotation, 
Dec. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $33.50@34 
ton. 

Philadelphia—Hominy feed last week 
was in small supply and steady. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 22, $43.50@44.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City.—Although there was no 
demand for straight car lots of dried 
buttermilk, 1.c.l. business was fairly ac- 
tive last week. Larger buyers are booked 
ahead for some time. Quotations, Dec. 
22: car lots, 6%4c Ib; l.c.l., 6%4c. 


Evansville. — Dried buttermilk prices 
were firm last week, and business satis- 
factory. Dec. 22, semisolid in barrel lots 
was quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk was quiet 
last week, although more inquiries were 
received. Directions were good. On 
Dec. 22, it was quoted at 63%,@7c lb, car 
lots, Chicago, and 744@7%¢, l.c.1. 


St. Paul—There was no change in 
dried buttermilk last week, demand con- 
tinuing dull. Quotation, Dec. 26: car 
lots, 7e Ib; Le.l., Te. 


GLUTEN MEAL 
Milwaukee.—It is practically impos- 
sible to obtain gluten feed here. Gluten 
meal is firm and unchanged. Nominal 
quotations, Dec. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Wednesday, Dec. 26, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
$.. Be 060 Doves 


Garing WOR 6s ce cccecvcss $33.00@33.50 $31.50 @32.00 coe Peceve . - $38.00@38.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 33.00@33.50 .....@... 29.00@30.00 32.00@32.50 .....@..... 
COEt WHRRO BOOM cc ccccce ecuns cc0s5 20595: sine seeee@..... 32.00@32.50 38.00@38.50 
Standard middlings* ... 33.00@33.50 32.00 @32.50 30.50@31.00 .....@..... 38.00@39.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.50@36.50 34.00 @35.00 +++» @31.50 33.50@34.50 40.00@41.00 
PPO GO scvecesecceseee 37.00@38.50 38.00 @39.00 csvea Rh eecce: 06590 68 eces 43.00 @ 44.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
BPIns WOM cc cccccccsss $35.00@35.50 $39.00 @40.00 $39.00@39.50 $38.00@39.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 39.00 @40.00 o eee + @39.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Bott winter BFGR ccccsce poses @..... 41.00 @42.00 «+++-@39.50 38.50@39.50 33.00@35.00 
Standard middlings* «ee» @35.50 39.50 @40.50 39.00@39.50 37.00@38.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @39.00 40.00 @43.00 45.00@45.50 41.560@42.50 .....@..... 
—  Orpree Llu reriria? @42.50 45.50 @46.50 «+e++@47.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DOPORRS cocivcccess | oe @35. $.....@35.00 $.....@38.00 
PUTS ccvcassase getan @ 28.00 «eee» @30.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Dec. 24, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BONO hxc eiivesscvccsewy $30.50 $30.50@31.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 30.50 30.50@31.00 
BEIGGIIMGS 6c ccc cccvnes 30.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 32.00@33.50 
 }) errata. 38.50 34.00@38.50 
i ee Barr ere 32.00 32.50@33.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 56.00@57.00 
MEET ce sees ct eeugeegs 39.50 39.00@39.50 
Middlings* ........... 39.00 39.00@39.50 
Bee. Ev awisee nesses 47.00 43.00@45.00 

Duluth— 

_s . REECE EEE EES 30.50 30.00@31.00 
pn  Rreeereeee 31.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.50 32.00@32.50 
Ree 39.00 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
PE Ta Posevesnceseage 32.50 32.00@33.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 32.50@33.00 
ge rr 36.50 34.50@35.50 
ee” Geers re 13.00 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 32.00 33.00@34.00 

Buffalo— 
4s 3 eee 37.00 34.00@34.50 
| TUR UU TURRET ETS 36.00 34.25@34.50 
Standard middlings ... 36.00 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 37.00@38.00 
a | ee PT Eee 42.50 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 37.00 37.00@37.50 
OR MAGE o.6 0 09:00 n9:94 04 47.50 58.50@59.00 

*Boston. tChicago. {December-January. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
4 Mi RERETERER ES $30.50 $30.00@31.00 
BD cemeinees codpecees 30.50 30.00@31.00 
Brown shorts ........ 32.00 31.00@32.00 
.. #2... TA 35.00 32.50@33.50 
i ee 39.50 38.00@40.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter BERS. cwcecccess 39.50 39.00@39.50 
PUPS BOER ce ccccccccs 39.00 39.00@39.50 
oy. A ee eee 38.50 38.00@39.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.50 39.00@39.50 
Be - WE 86s 2.cccposge's 47.00 44.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 46.00 40.00@46.00 

Milwaukee— 

Winter bran ......... 33.00 32.75@33.50 


SEP Ter reer rer 33.00 33.00@33.50 
Middlings ............ 32.00 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 35.00@36.00 
Se WE boa Corcccsciss 39.00 36.00@41.00 
i >. ee 28.50 29.00@29.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.50 42.00@52.80 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 36.00 41.00@42.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 44.50 42.00@42.50 
EE on wa 5.0 0 bs Aun 36.20 ....@%39.65 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
SERORIEEND. vo veneugeves $8.3 $9.10 
| PSS 7.00 9.10 
es BOE ces ecccsccecse sees 7.50 
Kansas City ...... saps ae 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ......... erccvee eee 4.70 
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Washington, D. C. 

A TOTAL of 13,148,411 bales of 

cotton were ginned from the 1928 
crop in the period Aug. 1 to Dec. 13, 
the Department of Commerce re- 
ports. This compares with 12,072,763 
and 15,540,804, respectively, for the 
corresponding periods in 1927 and 
1926. The estimate includes 88,761 
bales of the crop of 1928, ginned be- 
fore Aug. 1, compared with 162,283 
8 wae of the crops of 1927 and 
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gluten feed, $39.65 ton; gluten meal, 
$51.65. 


Chicago.—Gluten feed was dull last 
week, due to light offerings. It was re- 
ported sold in a small lot at $45.65 ton, 
sacks, Chicago, recently, but no regular 
quotations are available. 


Buffalo.—Gluten feed is still tight. 
Mills are out of the market for January, 
and are not booking for February ship- 
ment. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, at 
$48.55 ton in 100-lb sacks, was $8 ton 
higher, with none offered for shipment 
earlier than last half January. Gluten 
meal was nominally unchanged at $57.55 
in 100-lb sacks, with none offered for 
any shipment. 


Boston.—No change was reported in 
gluten meal last week, offerings being 
light with little demand for prompt ship- 
ment. No reliable quotations are avail- 
able at the present time. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.—Offerings are in excess 
of needs, so that consignees are forced 
to carry over a good many cars on track 
from day to day. Light-weight screen- 
ings are quoted at $8@9 ton, medium 
$10@11, and seeds $12@13. Mill oats 
range 29@32c bu, according to weight. 

Duluth—Shipments of screenings to 
outside points were on a larger scale last 
week. 

Toronto.—Screenings were in light de- 
mand last week. On Dec. 22 recleaned 
standard screenings were quoted at $25 
ton, track, Bay ports. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for screenings was 
not very active last week, but sufficient 
to prevent any accumulation. Shut-offs 
were quoted, Dec. 22, at $4 ton, and 
standard recleaned at $19. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed continued 
very strong last week, with light offer- 
ings and a fair demand. On Dec. 22 
it was quoted at $18 ton, sacks, Chicago. 


Minneapolis.— Demand for reground 
oat feed continued strong last week. 
Stocks are generally rather low, and with 
colder weather it is expected that the 
price will advance. Quotation, Dec. 26, 
$18.50 ton, Minneapolis. 


Boston—Reground oat hulls were 
quiet and steady last week, shippers 
quoting, Dec. 22, at $22 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 
Local stocks are light. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—Alfalfa meal was very quiet 
last week, and prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged as follows on Dec. 22: 
No. 1, $29.50@30.50 ton, sacks, Chicago; 
No. 2, $26@27. 


Omaha.—Demand for alfalfa meal was 
moderately active last week, and prices 
50c higher. Quotations, car lots, Dec. 22: 
medium ground choice, $31.50 ton; No. 
1, $28.50; No. 2, $25. 


Memphis.—Alfalfa meal was dull last 
week, brokers offering very little. No. ! 
medium, Dec. 22, was nominally $33 ton. 

St. Louis——Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Dec. 22, in second-hand sacks: No. 2 
$27.50 ton; No. 1, $31; choice, $34. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 

Milwaukee——Brewers’ dried grains Te 
mained unchanged last week, and offer- 
ings were quickly absorbed. Prices Te 
mained firm. Quotation, Dec. 22, f.0.b» 
Milwaukee, $41@42.50 ton. 
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New Orleans.—Exports of corn last 
week were heavy. Local demand was 
only fair. Shipments totaled 307,277 
bus. Quotations, Dec. 20: No. 2 yellow 
$1.08 bu, No. 3 $1.06; No. 2 white $1.08, 
No. 3 $1.06 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.08 per 100 Ibs; 
credm meal, $2.40; standard meal, $2.30; 
grits, $2.40. 


Memphis.—Dearer cash corn caused 
mills to elevate corn meal prices last 
week, and nothing was offered Dec. 22 
under $3.90 bbl, basis 24’s, with the 
range as high as $4.20. Stocks are light. 


St. Louis.—Firmer options and light 
receipts caused corn to advance last 
week. Elevator interests, mill buyers 
and shippers took the offerings. Re- 
ceipts were 281 cars, against 632 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Dec. 22: 
No. 3 corn 831,c bu, No. 4 corn 8114¢, 
No. 5 corn 79@79¥4c; No. 3 yellow 
8442c, No. 4 yellow 82@82'%c, No. 5 
yellow 80@8lc; No. 4 white 821, @83¥,c, 
No. 5 white 79%4c. Standard meal was 
quoted at $2.05 and cream meal at $2.15 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Kansas City.—A good demand persist- 
ed for corn last week, with elevator in- 
terests large buyers. Quotations, Dec. 
24: white corn, No. 2 80@8lc bu, No. 3 
T1@78e, No. 4 754%,@77c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 80@8lc, No. 3 77@78c, No. 4 75% 
@iic; mixed corn, No. 2 79@80c, No. 3 
11@78c, No. 4 754%,@761,c. 

Nashville—Corn trading was moder- 
ate last week. Prices were somewhat 
easier. Demand for corn meal was 
slower. Quotations, Dec. 22: corn, 
No. 2 white 98@99c bu, No. 3 white 95 
@96c; No. 2 yellow 98@99c, No. 3 yel- 
low 95@96c; degerminated corn meal, in 
bags, $2.23 per 100 lbs. 

Chicago.—Business in corn goods was 
quiet last week. Corn flour was quoted, 
Dec. 22, at $2.05 per 100 Ibs, corn meal 
$2.05, cream meal $2.05, hominy $2.05. 
Cash corn of the better grades was 
strong, and demand good. No. 4 mixed 
was quoted at 8014,@82c bu, No. 5 mixed 
T9@792c, No. 6 mixed 7714c; No. 3 yel- 
low 83@83¥,c, No. 4 yellow 81@83c, No. 
5 yellow 79@80%,c, No. 6 yellow 771%, 
@i7%,c; No. 4 white, 811,@82c. 

Milwaukee.—Corn advanced 114c last 
week, with heavy offerings. Final esti- 
mates on the corn production in Wiscon- 
sin this year indicate an increase over 
last year of nearly 23,000,000 bus. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 22: No. 4 yellow, 814@ 
82%4c bu; No. 4 white, 8114@82%4c; No. 
4 mixed, 804,@81%4c. On Dec. 22 corn 
meal was quoted at $1.75 per 100 lbs. 


Minneapolis—Receipts of corn were 
heavy during the three-day holiday, but 
demand was good and prices held firm. 
Elevators and grinders were in the mar- 
ket. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 5@7c un- 
der Chicago December; No. 4 yellow, 7 
@8'%2c under; No. 5 yellow, 942@12c 
under; No. 6 yellow, 11%@14e under. 
The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 22 
was 77@79c; the closing price on Dec. 
22 was 78@79c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 26 at $4.90 
@5 per 100 lbs, and yellow at $4.90@5. 


Evansville-—Corn was active last week. 
Receipts were only moderate. Demand 
for corn products was good, with a 24- 
hour schedule necessary to handle the 
business. Yellow corn is arriving from 
the West. Quotations, Dec. 22: corn, 90c 
bu; cream corn meal, $2.65; cracked 
corn, $2.30; feed meal, $2.30; corn bran, 
$1.75. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
light last week, and confined to small 
lots. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 22: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 97 
@98e bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 95@ 
9542c; kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.65@2. 70, in 100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore.—Corn was generally firm 
and in good demand last week. Arrivals 
were 339,344 bus by rail and 7,440 by 
boat. Sales, if any, were not reported. 
Closing prices, Dec, 22: spot and Decem- 
ber No. 2 (export), 97%c bu; domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, 99c@$l, or le up 
from the previous week. Cob corn was 
steady and occasionally inquired for at 
$4.75@4.80 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were unchanged in price and quiet as to 
demand, the former at $2.20@2.25 and 
the latter at $2.30@2.35, per 100 lbs. 


Buffalo.—Rail receipts of corn last 
week numbered 200 cars. There was a 
fair volume of trading. At the close, 
No. 3 yellow sold for $1.00%, Philadel- 
phia. Corn meal mills continued to run 
night and day. New domestic and ex- 
port business was heavy. On Dec. 22 it 
was quoted at $2.20@2.25, Buffalo. 


Boston.—Gluten feed remained un- 
changed last week. Limited offerings for 
shipment during January were made, but 
not taken. Corn for shipment was 
steady, with demand fair. Quotation, 
Dec. 22: No. 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, 
$1.05@1.06 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.03@1.04; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.01@1.02. Granulated 
and bolted yellow corn meal quiet at 
$2.50, with feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.10, all in 100-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—Corn last week closed 
firm at a net advance of Ic. Offerings 
were light and demand moderate. On 
Dec. 22, for export No. 3 yellow, 951,c 
bu was bid. Corn goods were firm, but 
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demand moderate. Fancy kiln-dried yel- 
low and white meals in 100-lb sacks were 
quoted, Dec. 22, at $2.45. 


San Francisco.—Demand for corn was 
steady last week. Quotations, Dec. 21, 
basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, $1.97, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $2.25, sacked; California milo, $1.85, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $1.75, bulk; 
No. 2 Kafir, $1.72), bulk. 

Toronto.—Corn was dull last week, due 
to holiday conditions. On Dec. 22 No. 
3 American corn was quoted at 961,c 
bu, delivered, Toronto. 





j FLAXSEED “42 PRODUCTS f 


Minneapolis.— Demand for 
meal was fair last week, while shipping 


linseed 


directions continued in good volume. 
Quotation, Dec. 26, $58 ton. The export 
market remained quiet, with cake priced 
at $48.50 ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. 





Dec. 18...$2.34% 2.34% 2.36% 2.33% 2.36% 
Dec. 19... 2.84% 2.34% 2.85% 2.32% 2.37% 
Dec. 20... 2.34% 2.34% 2.35% 2.33 2.37% 
Dec. 21... 2.36 2.36 2.36% 2.33% 2.38 
Dec. 22... 2.37 2.37 2.36 2.33% 2.38% 
Dec. 24... Holiday 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 22, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis ... 8,663 9,648 2,433 1,672 
Duluth ....... 4,407 6,994 4,353 6,845 
Totals ...... 13,070 16,642 6,786 8,517 


Duluth—The government report and 
a tightening in the domestic supply were 
offset by easiness in the Argentine situ- 
ation, and price changes in flaxseed were 
not wide or sudden last week. Trading 
in the futures was slow and narrow, as 
was the cash, due to:a scarcity of sup- 
plies. Premium on No. 1 spot dropped 
lc, the range now being quoted at De- 
cember to 5c over. Futures advanced 
2%4@2%ec, and strengthened the cash 
correspondingly. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
were in good demand last week, and 
prices steady. Quotations, Dec. 22: oil 
cake in bags, $51 ton; meal in new bags 
$53, and in seconds $52. Interest in 
flaxseed was limited, and crushers’ pur- 
chases not very appreciable. No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed closed Dec. 22 at 
$1.90, bu, basis in store Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal was dull last 
week. On Dec. 22 it was quoted, in sec- 
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ond-hand bags, at $58.50 ton, f.o.b., mill 
points. 

Chicago.—Crushers are holding linseed 
meal prices firmly, but some resellers 
are setting slightly lower levels. De- 
mand is slower. On Dec. 22, it was 
quoted at $58@59 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Kansas City.—Although there is a slow 
demand for linseed meal, some strength 
has been borrowed from the stronger 
situation in cottonseed meal. Quotation, 
Dec. 22, $61.80 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal closed 50c@ 
$1 off on a slow market last week. Re- 
sellers offered discounts from crushers’ 
quotations. Quotation, Dec. 22, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $58@58.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—Demand for linseed meal is 
light. Resellers are quoting at $58.50 ton 
and mills at $59. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was firm last 
week. Shippers are offering 34 per cent 
at $61.50@64 ton, January shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points. 

Evansville—Linseed meal was 
and unchanged last week. 
Dec. 22, $62 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of linseed oil meal 
were light last week. Consumers ap- 
peared to be well stocked. Quotation, 
Dec. 22, $61.70 ton. 


HAY 


Philadelphia.—No, 2 timothy hay was 
in moderate request and steady, being 
quoted, Dec. 22, at $17.50@18 ton; No. 
3 timothy, $15@15.50; No. 1 mixed clo- 
ver $16@17, No. 2 $14@15. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis.—The market for molasses 
is very firm, but prices are unchanged 
from a week ago. Quotations, Dec. 26, 
$38.80 ton, in barrels, basis Minneapolis, 
and 10%2c gal, bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Demand for feeding tankage 
was fairly good last week, and prices 
were firm. Quotations, Dec. 22: 60 per 
cent protein, $70 ton; meat and bone 
scrap, $65. 


firm 
Quotation, 


oo D> 


OLDEST MILLSTONES IN COUNTRY 

What are reported to be the oldest 
millstones in the country are owned by 
B. N. Tanner, of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
who acquired them from a mill site near 
Indian River, Vt., where they had been 
installed by Remember Baker in 1761, 
The stones weigh nearly a quarter of a 
ton, and are of granite. O. T. Mason, 
curator of ethnology for the Smithsoni- 
an Institution, declared them to be of 
the style used in Jerusalem thousands of 
years ago. 
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INCREASED ACTIVITY 
IN CANADIAN OFFALS 


Offerings in Eastern United States Markets 
Weaken Prices There—Deliveries 
Through April Have Been Small 


Canadian mills early this week started 
offering millfeed in the eastern United 
States in considerably larger volume 
than at any previous time this season. 
The heavier Canadian offerings exerted 
a weakening influence on prices in New 
England markets generally. 

Prior to this week, only small quanti- 
ties of millfeed from Canada have been 
available in this country. Most of the 
shipments are coming via Montreal, but 
mixers in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
other centers also are being offered Ca- 
nadian bran and a 

The competition probably will be more 
keenly felt by mills in the United States 
later in the winter, for the imported feed 
is for delivery up to next April, in some 
instances, and much of it will not be de- 
livered untjl February and March. The 
deferred shipments are proving popular 
with buyers, as few United States mills 
will sell offals in important quantities 
beyond 380 days. 

oo> 


PROTEIN FEEDS SCARCE 
IN NORMAL SITUATION 


In an article prepared by the Indus- 
trial Information Bureau, Milwaukee, 
Wis., for the Grain World, J. W. Whis- 
enand is quoted as saying that there is 
a shortage of protein feeds, even under 
normal conditions, 

“Even though all protein feeds pro- 
duced annually by our milling industry, 
together with coarse cereal grains, should 
be fed to the live stock of this country, 
it would constitute less than half the 
amount needed to properly balance the 
ration of farm animals if they were to 
receive no other nitrogenous feed.” 

The article continues, “The legume 
hay produced is entirely inadequate to 
supply the protein deficiency of other 
feeds. To 1 lb legume hay fed, 2 lbs 
corn are fed, .5 lb oats, .2 lb barley, 2 lbs 
other hay, 7 lbs corn stover, 2 lbs straw 
and 1 Ib silage. Not enough legume hay 
is fed to balance the other hay alone. 
Horses, cattle, and sheep get a wider 
variety of feeds than hogs, but it is 
evident that, as with hogs, the amount 
of nitrogenous feeds available is far be- 
low what a good practice indicates as 
necessary. 

“Fortunately, agricultural authorities 
state, this enormous deficiency of pro- 
tein can be greatly overcome by the 
farmers themselves, through proper feed- 
ing. 

“The shortage of legume hay is very 
likely to cause some farmers to feed 
their cows more liberally of oats, corn, 
barley, etc., than they would under ordi- 
nary conditions. These are all good 
dairy feeds, but unless there is an abun- 
dance of good legume hay, such as clover 
or alfalfa, it will not, with silage or corn 
stover, supply adequate protein to per- 
mit a cow to do economical work. A 
cow cannot eat enough of these low pro- 
tein feeds to get an adequate supply of 
this nutrient to make profitable flows of 
milk. To feed more than the cow can 
use is to waste feed, The dairyman 
without legume hay must turn to feeds 
rich in protein, such as concentrates like 
linseed meal.” 

oo 


1,000-BU SOY BEAN PLANT 
TO OPERATE IN SOUTHWEST 


Atcuison, Kansas.—The Manglesdorf 
Seed Co., in conjunction with the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has 
installed machinery in a plant here capa- 
ble of grinding 1,000 bus soy beans 
daily. Temporarily, the beans will be 
shipped into this territory for grinding, 
although it is the intention of the com- 
pany to interest local farmers in grow- 
ing them. This is believed to be the first 
feed mill of this character in the district. 

o> 


OAT FEED EXPORTS 


Boston, Mass.—Large quantities of 
oat feed are being shipped through Bos- 
ton to continent 


ports. Last week the 
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Burgerdyk sailed for Rotterdam taking 
as part cargo 9,508 100-lb sacks of oat 
feed, while the City of Alton, with 1,105 
sacks, and the Anaconda, with 8,953, also 
left for Rotterdam. Oatmeal in cases is 
also being freely exported, largely to 
Liverpool and London. 


ooD> 
ALFALFA MEAL PRODUCTION LOWER 
Wasuincoton, D. C.—Production of al- 
falfa meal in the United States during 
November, 1928, totaled 383,182 short 
tons, according to reports received from 


meal manufacturers by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This was a 
decrease of nearly 7,300 from the pre- 
vious month, and about 4,625 less than 
was reported for November, 1927. Pro- 
duction for the period July-November 
this year totaled 181,167 tons, compared 
with 186,536 for July-November, 1927. 


oo 
A recent survey reports that in Ger- 


many women purchase about 80 per cent 
of all articles sold in that country. 





Grocers Resolve to Set Their House in Order 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by the recent Trade Practice Conference 
of Grocery Industry held at Chicago be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission. 
This conference was participated in by 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, National 
Food Brokers’ Association, National Spice 
Trade Association, the National Chain 
Store Association to the extent of sub- 
mitting a statement, and the Sugar In- 
stitute. 

Whereas, It is essential, in the inter- 
est of the trade and the consuming pub- 
lic, that the production and distribution 
of grocery products be conducted in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of eco- 
nomics and justice, in order to afford 
an equal opportunity to all manufactur- 
ers and merchants; and to secure effec- 
tive competition in serving the public; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That terms of sale shall be 
open and strictly adhered to; secret re- 
bates or secret concession or secret al- 
lowances of any kind are unfair methods 
of business; price discrimination that is 
uneconomic or unjustly discriminatory is 
an unfair method of business. 

o . 


Whereas, Free deals operate to induce 
merchants to purchase beyond their eco- 
nomic sales requirements, automatically 
reduce values, overstock the trade, re- 
tard turnover, and produce unsound con- 
ditions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That free deals which are 
uneconomic or unjustly discriminatory 
are unfair methods of business. 

* * 


Whereas, The practice of offering pre- 
miums, gifts or prizes by the use of any 
scheme which involves the elements of 
chance, misrepresentation or fraud is 
against the trade and public interest; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the offering or giving 
of prizes, premiums or gifts in connec- 
tion with the sale of grocery products, 
or as an inducement thereto, by any 
scheme which involves lottery, misrepre- 
sentation or fraud, is an unfair method 
of business. 

+. * 

Whereas, Commercial bribery is an 
immoral practice and therefore against 
the trade and the public interest; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That commercial bribery, 
whatever the bribe, however it is given, 
and whether it is given with or without 
the consent of the employer, is an un- 
fair method of business. 

* * 

Whereas, The practice of selling at 
prices which are uneconomic or mislead- 
ing is against the trade and the public 
interest; therefore be it 

Resolved, That selling an article at or 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
November, 1928, as officially re- 
ported, amounted to 13,359 tons, 
valued at $389,906. Of this amount 
12,932 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

For the four months from Aug. 
1, 1928, to Nov. 30, 1928, Canada 
exported 62,449 tons bran, shoris, 
etc., valued at $1,740,380, of which 
60,9386 tons were exported to the 
United States. 























below delivered cost, except on special 
occasions for recognized economic rea- 
sons, is an unfair method of business; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the use of any uneco- 
nomic or misleading selling price is an 
unfair method of business, 

” +. 


Resolved, That the abuse of buying 
power to force uneconomic or unjust 
terms of sale upon sellers and the abuse 
of selling power to force uneconomic or 
unjust terms of sale upon buyers, are 
unfair methods of business. 

* #* 


Resolved, That the practice of compell- 
ing the purchase of several or a group 
of products as a condition to the pur- 
chase of one or more of them is an un- 
fair method of business. 

* * 


Resolved, That failure by a wholesaler 
to fill orders accepted by him is an un- 
fair method of business. 

= * 


Resolved, That failure by a retailer to 
accept the delivery of orders given by 
him is an unfair method of business. 

+ . 


Resolved, That the substitution by a 
wholesaler or a retailer of another prod- 
uct for the product ordered is an unfair 
method of business. 

* . 


Resolved, That the making, causing or 
permitting to be made, or publishing of 
any false, untrue, misleading or decep- 
tive statement, by way of advertisement 
or otherwise, concerning the grade, qual- 
ity, quantity, character, nature, origin 
or preparation of any grocery product, 
is an unfair method of business. 

* * 

Resolved, That the use of deceptively 
slack-filled or deceptively shaped con- 
tainers is an unfair method of business. 

* . 

Whereas, The abuse of the factory 
drop shipment practice is uneconomic 
and unjustly discriminatory, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That such abuse is an un- 
fair method of business. 

- -- 


Resolved, That any joint trade motion 
which unjustly excludes any manufac- 
turer, merchant or product from a mar- 
ket is an unfair method of business. 

* ” 

Whereas, Discriminatory legislation is 
unsound in principle and in law; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That trade action directed 
to secure the enactment of legislation 
that unjustly discriminates against any 
branch of the trade or any business in 
it is uneconomic and unjust. 

* * 


Resolved, That any diversion of bro- 
kerage resulting in uneconomic or unjust 
price discrimination is an unfair method 
of business. 

* * 

Resolved, That this grocery trade prac- 
tice conference held under the auspices 
of the Federal Trade Commission be a 
continuing organization to act for the 
progressive elimination of unfair and un- 
economic trade practices from grocery 
trade, in pursuance and realization of the 
resolutions now and hereafter adopted 
by the conference; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference create 
an executive committee with a member- 
ship representative of the grocery trade, 
authorized to plan the action of the con- 
ference, subject te its direction. 
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MIXED FEEDS HIT IN 
GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Wise Feeder Should Mix Own Cod Liver 
Oll in Feedingstuffs, Press Re- 
lease States 


Declaring that many cod liver oil 
preparations are to a greater or less de- 
gree of relatively little value, the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a press, re- 
lease this week states that the factors 
which are operative in causing the de- 
struction of vitamins in some of these 
preparations are probably causing con- 
siderable loss of vitamins from cod liver 
oil in feeds which some mixed feed man- 
ufacturers are putting on the market. 

The release says that although fresh 
cod liver oil contains vitamin A, it is 
comparatively perishable, as either sun- 
light or oxygen tends to cause it to dis- 
appear, and that for this reason, if oil is 
included in a ready mixed feed, most of 
the vitamin A may disappear. 

“The wise feeder,” says the statement, 
“who wants to get the full benefits of 
feeding cod liver oil, will buy his oil and 
mix it with his feed as it is used, and 
thereby prevent any appreciable loss of 
vitamin A.” 

The department points out that two 
recent patents may result in new and 
cheaper supplies of feedingstuffs rich in 
vitamin D. One covers the irradiation 
of feeds with the ultra-violet light; the 
other deals with the extraction of vitamin 
D from oils. 

oo SD 


WORLD FEED GRAIN TOTAL 
HIGHEST IN SEVEN YEARS 


According to the December revised 
estimate by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the oats crop will total 1,449,531,000 
bus, about 27,000,000 more than last 
year. Farm stocks and visible supply 
are reported unusually small. The re- 
vised estimate on barley shows a pro- 
duction of 356,868,000 bus, an increase of 
about 91,000,000 over 1927. 

The general shortage of feed grains 
last year and the consequent relatively 
high prices encouraged the planting of 
an unusually large acreage in 1928, the 
total in the Northern Hemisphere ex- 
ceeding any in the last seven years. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates the 
world feed grain crop, excluding Russia 
and China, as 183,100,000 short tons. 
The total is the largest on record for 
the countries reporting, and is 6 per cent 
higher than last year. The greatest in- 
crease in production was in the United 
States and Canada. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
reports that there was a marked falling 
off in demand for stocker and feeder 
cattle during November, compared with 
the previous four months. While there 
possibly has been some increase in the 
marketing of short-fed cattle, an in- 
creased movement of feeder cattle indi- 
cates greater feeding in the corn belt 
the coming winter. 

There was a comparatively heavy 
movement of feeding lambs in the corn 
belt states during November, and some 
increase in feeding in other areas, bring- 
ing the total number of sheep and lambs 
on feed to an equal of a year ago, de- 
spite previous indications of a lower 
level. The increased movement was 
largely into areas west of the Mississipp! 
River. 





FEED BRANDS | 




















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. : 

START-ALL; Chapin & Co., Chicago; 
prepared poultry feeds. Use claimed sin? 
Feb. 18, 1928 

GROW-ALL; Chapin & Co., Chicago, pre- 
pared poultry feeds. Use claimed since 
March 26, 1928. 

LAY-ALL; Chapin & Co., Chicago; pre- 
pared poultry feeds. Use claimed since May 
11, 1928. 

TOFOR, and diamond design; Phelps 
Sibley Co., Inc., Cuba, N. Y; dairy feed. 
Use claimed since Nov. 1, 1927. 
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Ballad of Success 


TF you would gather in the pelf, 

Grow up honest—with yourself! 
Always unto others do 
What they'd like to do to you. 

Love your neighbor—he may be 
Useful; and besides, it’s free; 
But should he more than friendship seek, 
Put your tongue into your cheek. 
Help the needy—all that’s lent 
Brings from six to ten per cent; 
Place your trust in Heaven, but keep 
Your money working while you sleep. 
Though the tender conscience frets, 
All things come to him who gets; 
All that glitters will for gold 
Glitter more a thousand-fold. 
Be a lion, not a sheep; 
Finer feelings all will keep; 
Easy lies the head that wears 
A crown among both bulls and bears. 
+ + 
The Helpful Son 

A FIRE insurance inspector who had 

as his duty routine visits to a con- 
siderable number of flour mills walked 
into his manager’s office one day and 
said: 

“Mr. Blank, my father has a smali 
business near here from which he is try- 
ing to make a living. Would you mind 
if I tried to sell something for him dur- 
ing spare time in my territory?” 

“Why, no,” the manager said. “Go 
ahead and give him a lift. We will leave 
it to your honor to give us a sufficient 
amount of your time to take care of our 
interests properly.” 

Several months later a mill owner en- 
tered the manager’s office. 

“Mr. Blank,” he said, “do you know 
that one of your men is taking orders 
for whisky among our employees at the 
mill?” 

A light dawned on the manager. The 
“small business” of the inspector’s fa- 
ther was in liquor. The offender was 
discharged, of course, but the manager 
still ponders on the strange reasoning 
of a man who thought bootleg booze 
might be a good side line for a fire in- 
surance inspector. 


+ + 


ERSECUTION of a white flour en- 

thusiast, as reported by the New 
York World: 

An obsession for taking flour has 
brought John Garrott, Negro, into the 
clutches of the law again. He says he 
is not tempted to steal anything but 
flour, but that bags of flour speak out 
loud, saying, “take me.” He was arrest- 
ed this time with an automobile load of 
flour alleged to have been taken from the 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. 

> + 
This Topsy-Turvy World 
HE Berlin correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle says: “I have learned 
what becomes of a great deal of the 
wheat grown in Germany. It is baked 
into bread for horses, cattle and hogs. 
The horses look remarkably well fed, as 
do the cattle. And the hogs—white mos! 
of them—look as if they were groomed. 
German pork is white as the heart of a 
chicken, and almost as tender. No ham 
in the world is more delicious than West- 
phalian ham, and this superiority may 
be due to the food the hog is given.” 
> + 

The Irishman who kept his pig in the 
parlor apparently was no kinder to his 
animals than these Germans who feed 
the brutes with good bread. The entire 
scheme has the appearance of a just 
retribution, in view of the number of 
people who insist on eating the bran 
which was intended for the pigs. 

+ + 
This Bitter Strife 
"THE cigarette manufacturers are fight- 
ing the food industries, and the food 
industries are ting the cigarette 
manufacturers. nlike in most wars, 
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the major profits are going to be made 
by the owners of the battlefield, who in 
this case are the newspaper and maga- 
zine companies. And of course the ad- 
vertising companies, who will furnish the 
ammunition, will look on the struggle 
with some favor, as will those stars of 
the stage and sporting world prominent 
enough to sell their names for gold. As 
usual, each antagonist will inflict some 
damage on the other, and while the lit- 
erary missiles are shooting forth over 
the enemy’s lines, the food proponents 
will be sitting at their desks smoking 
Lucky Strikes, and the cigarette manu- 
facturers will continue to eat two pieces 
of apple pie for lunch. And imagine 
the confusion in the mind of the gal 
who wants to reduce, and finds that 
smoking increases her appetite. 


+ + 


THE recent tobacco advertising leaves 

some room for scandal, too. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, the Follies impresario, says 
that he retains his trim figure by “reach- 
ing for a Lucky instead of a sweet,” 


while his wife, Billie Burke, speaks coyly 
from a myriad of advertising columns, 
saying, “I love a man who smokes a 
pipe.” Ah, there, Florenz! 
oe] 
FEED GRAIN EXPORTS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The present sea- 
son seems to have been a good one, gen- 
erally, for feed grain exports, observes 
the latest summary of the feed grain 
situation of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Since July 1 the combined ex- 
port of barley from the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, and the Danubian 
countries totaled 65,767,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 26.3 per cent over last year. 
Exports of oats from the same countries 
since July 1 were 19,742,000 bus, 19.5 
per cent above that from the same coun- 
tries last year. Exports of corn for the 
present season, however, have not shown 
an increase. Since Nov. 1, the United 


States, Danubian countries, Argentina 
and Union of South Africa, have sent 
out only 23,118,000 bus, against 30,258,- 
000 for the corresponding period last 
year. 





Head of Chicago Master Bakers’ Association 
Abolishes the Used Sack 


joined the ranks of those who are 

convinced that the refilled flour 
sack is a menace to the industry. He is 
Charles P. Goeb, proprietor of the Uni- 
versity Bakery, 1133 East Sixty-third 
Street. Mr. Goeb is the newly elected 
president of the Chicago South Side Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association. 

Sending old bags back to the mill for 
refilling is mostly a matter of inertia, ac- 
cording to Mr. Goeb. Bakers simply 
haven’t taken the trouble to think out a 
better and more profitable way of turn- 
ing over the bags. He is convinced that 
selling these bags to the customer over 
the counter is a great improvement over 
the practice of sending them back to the 
mill for an allowance. The whole used 
bag traffic he thinks unfair to baker, 
miller and consumer, in that it holds the 
sword of infestation and spoiled flour 
over the head of the miller, lessens the 
baker’s prestige with his public, and de- 
prives the consumer of the sanitary safe- 
guards he is given by the makers of 
other food products. Selling the bags 
over the counter not only saves time the 
baker would otherwise spend in check- 
ing and packing the bags, but, what is 
even more important, it brings him more 
for his bags and he is thanked by his 
customers in the bargain. 


A PROMINENT Chicago baker has 


with the used flour bags in his bakery. 
One spotless corner of the bakeroom is 
reserved for the bags to be deposited as 
they are emptied. When a customer in- 
quires for bags — the housewife has 
myriad uses for them around the home— 
the girl in waiting simply steps back to 
the rear of the shop, picks up the first 
dozen on top of the pile (they are sold 
in lots of 12), wraps them like so much 
bread, and turns them over to the cus- 
tomer for $1. That is all there is to the 
transaction. Sale of these bags has nev- 
er been advertised, yet Mr. Goeb says 
the calls for them are greater than he 
can fill. 

The following figures on the economics 
of flour sacks show why Mr. Goeb thinks 
that, from a purely monetary point of 
view, it does not pay to ship the old 
bags for refilling. 

The average 98-lb cotton sack in which 
the baker buys his flour may withstand 
three trips from miller to baker, but the 
probability of breakage in the three trips 
is great. After the third trip, a sack 
has little or no salvage value. The bak- 
er realizes nothing on the bag on the first 
trip because the price of the sack is in- 
cluded in the price of the flour. On the 
second trip, on the basis of the Millers’ 
National Federation flour package dif- 
ferentials, the baker is allowed 20c bbl 
(two bags). If his luck holds and there 








H UNDREDS of loaves of Langendorf's bread figured in decorations for a re- 
cent service in St. Stephen’s Methodist Church, Oakland, Cal. Some of 
them may be seen in the accompanying International Newsreel view of the 
pulpit. “I am the bread of life” was the text on which the Rev. Arthur L. Pratt 
preached. At the close of the service, girls dressed as bakeshop clerks dis- 
tributed bread :to the congregation. Special music carried out the theme, in- 
cluding such hymns as “Break Thou the Bread of Life” and “Bringing in the 


Sheaves.” 
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is no breakage on the third trip, he will 
be credited with another 20c, a total of 
40c for the life of the two bags. Out of 
this 40c, of course, not less than 3c, and 
probably more, will have to come off for 
approximate freight charges for the two 
trips of the bags back to the mill. All 
in all, therefore, and if everything goes 
well, 387c is all the baker can possibly 
realize on two sacks by turning them 
back to the mill. 

And what about the baker who always 
buys his flour in new bags and sells his 
used ones to his customers over the 
counter? In Mr. Goeb’s case—on the 
basis of $1 a dozen—two bags bring a 
return of 17c, or a net saving of 5lc for 
the equivalent of three trips. Compare 
this with the net saving of 37c for the 
man who ships his bags to the mill for 
refilling, and you see that the former, 
who sells to his customers, is really 14c 
ahead on the deal. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Goeb points out, many bakers who 
sell individual bags in lots of twos or 
threes charge 10c apiece for them, and 
sometimes even more. 

Mr. Goeb has set an unusually high 
standard of sanitation for his University 
Bakery. For instance, he does not per- 
mit any bag that is not absolutely clean 
to be sold to his customers. He thinks 
that it might reflect on his business. 
Should a bag lying around the bake- 
room become accidentally soiled with 
icing or filling, it may not go to any 
customer. Instead, it is used around 
the bakeshop for “gloves” and in other 
ways, or is saved for the itinerant old 
bag buyer who makes the rounds of bak- 
eries about twice each month. 

oo SD 


DIRECTORS OF ASSOCIATED 
BAKERS OF ILLINOIS MEET 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Associated Bakers. of Illinois 
was held at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, 
on Dec. 4. The session was opened in 
the morning, under the chairmanship of 
George W. Johnson, of Danville, presi- 
dent. A report on the various sectional 
meetings held since the last directors’ 
meeting was made by George Chussler, 
Jr., secretary, and plans for 1929 were 
decided upon. 

Announcement was made that the pro- 
gram for the annual convention, to be 
held in Joliet, April 16-17, will feature 
discussions on both merchandising and 
production problems, and that an entire 
day will be given over to a session for 
bakers only. 

The afternoon was devoted to consid- 
eration of legislation, and the commit- 
tee thereon made plans for its 1929 pro- 
gram. Among the actions contemplated 
was the introduction into the legislature 
of a bill forbidding the return of stales 
and an antipremium measure. A reso- 
lution conveyed felicitations to Joseph 
Poehlmann, of Milwaukee, upon the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Joseph 
Poehlmann Baking Co. 

oo DS 


DEATH OF CHARLES B. RILEY 

InpIANAPOLIS, InpD.—Charles B. Riley, 
77 years old, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association and the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, died in an 
Indianapolis hospital recently, following 
a week’s illness from influenza and pneu- 
monia. Funeral services were held at 
the Broadway Methodist Episcopal 
church, with burial in an Indianapolis , 
cemetery. 

Mr. Riley had been secretary of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association for 
20 years, assuming that post in 1908, 
following four years as secretary of the 
old Indiana railroad commission. He 
had been re-elected secretary of the 
grain men’s organization annually since 
that time. He was a member of several 
clubs, but no fraternal orders. He is 
survived by the widow and two daugh- 
ters. 

The Indianapolis Star, in an editorial, 
said of him: “He was one of those sub- 
stantial citizens who went about his busi- 
ness affairs and doing his part in the life 
of the community in a modest and un- 
assuming way, but was nevertheless a 
valuable citizen and well appreciated by 
those who came into contact with him. 
He was active in church and club work, 
and made a host of friends.” 


“FARM RELIEF” 


HIN WHISKER HAYSEED, of 
Boot Top fame, 
Sat whittling away at a soft pine 
stick, 
Spat with unerring and deadly aim 
At a red ant climbing a broken brick; 
As he spat he cussed the “perlitical 
boobs 
Who air skinnin’ the hide o’ the country 
rubes, 
An’ a gamblin’ away the farmers’ sweat 
Throu ih the inside dope on a dead sure 
et 1” 


As Chin concluded this sage remark 
His good neighbor, Monkey Wrench 
Pete, drove in, 
Stepped on the brake, proceeded to park, 
Then greeted his friend with a “Hello, 
Chin !” ° 
Yes, Monkey Wrench felt the same heart 
breaking urge 
To sing his dumb government’s funeral 
dirge, 
So an’ spent the day to voice their be- 
ief 


That the farmers would perish without 
relief. 


Across the road on a tractor plow 
Sat the book-learned son of Hardat 
Work; 
Last year at the fair he had “one red 
sow, 
A heifer calf an’ a female turk.” 
But each won a ribbon, and one was the 
blue, 
Which tickled old Hardat and the 
youngster too; 
Now all they can think of to say to men 
Is, “We won a prize with that turkey 
hen!” 


Each one thus speaks as he feels the 
worth 

(The price of his labor in his own 

eyes) 

Of his manly efforts here upon earth. 
One is expecting to garner a prize, 
The other demands he be given a crumb, 
Through political aid a government 

plum. 
In the pal seat sit Wrench and 
n, 
While Work is out fighting a prize to 
win. J —Adub Youee. 

“I hope that’s a nice book for you to 
read, darling,” said a _ conscientious 
mother to her very young daughter. 

“Oh, yes, Mummy, it’s a lovely book, 
but I don’t think you would like it. It’s 
so sad at the end.” 

“How is it sad, dear?” 

“Well, she dies, and he has to go back 
to his wife."—University of Southern 
California Wampus. 

* * 
THE ABSOLUTE MONARCH 


Wife: “Oh, John; I’ve such bad news.” 
Hubby: “What's the matter, dear?” 
Wife: “The cook has ordered us to 
leave on Saturday.”—Life. 
» -@ 


First Student: “My father invested in 
a subway, and it went under.” _ . 

Second Thug: “Well, mine started a 
doughnut bakery, and went in the hole.” 
—Judge. 

* . 

Householder: “Plant manager, were 
you? And what sort of plant did you 
manage?” 

Mendicant: “A lady give me the job 
of waterin’ ’er aspidisterer one day iast 
summer.”-—Punch. 

JS * * 

Old Lady in Tobacco Store (to clerk): 

“I want a package of cigarettes for 
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my daughter. Please give me a brand 
indorsed by quiet, respectable people 
who are not stage stars.”—UCollege 
Humor. 

* a 


FOR APPEARANCE’S SAKE 
“What do you do down at the movie 
palace, Georgie?” 
“My job is to hide the people who are 
waiting in line so that they can’t be 
seen from the street.”—Judge, 


ooS> 


NATIONAL TEA TO NET $17 
A SHARE, PRESIDENT SAYS 


Although final figures will not be avail- 
able until after the close of the year, 
George Rasmussen, president of the Na- 
tional Tea Co., estimates that this year’s 
earnings will equal $17 per share on 
common, and sales total approximately 
$85,000,000. This would indicate net 
earnings, approximately, after all 
charges, of about $2,800,000. In 1927, 
net earnings after charges were $2,046,- 
041, equivalent to $12.18 a share on com- 
mon. 

Mr. Rasmussen stated that there was 
no truth in the rumor of the merger be- 
tween his company and the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. “Although we are 
constantly being approached by other 
companies,” Mr. Rasmussen said, “we 
are not negotiating with any other com- 
pany at this time, and it can be said 
that the National Tea Co. is not for 
sale.” 

The number of stores operated by the 
company has been increased nearly 50 
per cent during 1928, bringing the total 
number of units to 1,700. No financing 
is contemplated in connection with the 
opening of new stores, and Mr. Rasmus- 
sen said that the company was not con- 
templating the issuance of any additional 
stock to shareholders at this time. 








Convention Calendar 











Jan. 14-16.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Columbus; G. A. Daut, 
316 East Dunedin Road, Columbus, secre- 
tary. 

Jan, 21-23.—New York Bakers’ 
tion, Inc., annual convention at 
N. Y¥; Frank A. Lyon, 
Street, New York, secretary. 

Jan. 21-24.—American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, junior national convention at San 
Francisco; C. H. Van Cleef, chairman of the 
transportation committee, 419 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Feb. 11-13.—Indiana Bakers’. Association, 
annual convention at Lincoln Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; Charles P. Ehlers, secretary-man- 
ager, 425 Merchants’ Bank Building, Indi- 
anapolis. 

Feb. 19-21.—Cake and Retail Section, 
American Bakers Association, spring confer- 
ence at Stevens Hotel, Chicago; Frank J. 
Nemetz, secretary, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. 

March 18-21.—American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, national convention at Chi- 
cago; Victor E. Marx, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, secretary. 

March 26-28.—Kansas Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita; J. S. Chase, Jr., secretary, P. O. 
Box 307, Topeka. 

April 16-17.—Associated Bakers of Illi- 
nois, annual convention at Joliet; George 
Chussler, Jr., 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, secretary. 

May 5-7.—Southern Bakers’ Association. 
annual convention at Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans; Thomas Hull, secretary, Baker and 
Ivy streets, Atlanta, Ga. 

May 14-16.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids; C. O. Schweickhardt, secretary, 
1623 South Main Street, Burlington. 


Associa- 
Buffalo, 
17 East Forty-first 











| New Trade Publications 














Skim Milk Booklet.—Skim milk solids in 
the convenient form of dry skim milk are 
frequently blended with flour and other ma- 
terials in the making of prepared flours. 
Just how these skim milk solids add to the 
nutritional value of these products in the 
diet of the individual man or woman who 
uses them is explained in a booklet called 
“Dry Skim Milk in Institutional Cooking,” 
published by the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute. The booklet contains many little 
known facts about milk. One of the most 
interegting is the following, which repre- 
sents ‘* at a Nickel Will Buy When Spent 
for Dry Skim Milk”: all of the calcium, all 
of the phosphorus, probably all of vitamin 
B, three fourths of the protein, one fourth 
of the iron, and one fourth of the total cal- 
ories needed by an adult man for a day. 
Copies of the booklet may be had without 
cost by writing for Better Foods Bulletin 


601 to the American Dry Milk Institute, 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 

A-C Vertical Grinder.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, recently published a 
leaflet describing the A-C Vertical Grinder 
made by that company. Three illustrations 
are included. It is pointed out that this 
machine is of compact design and can be 
installed in small space. It is said to have 
a large capacity with small power con- 
sumption, requiring small investment. 
Specifications of the machine are included 
in the leaflet. 

Bread Made in Dough Rooms.—The latest 
bulletin of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers is written by John C. Summers, 
of the bakery service department of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York. It deals en- 
tirely with dough room work, including the 
proper equipment, choice of materials, well- 
balanced formula, method of mixing, and 
the data which should be recorded. Fur- 
ther information may be secured by ad- 
dressing the society, 1185 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Special Notices. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements, will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Wanted—Operative 
Superintendent 


for new 1,200-bbl flour mill now in 
process of erection, located south of 
the Mason & Dixon Line in city of 
over 200,000 population. Firm build- 
ing mill are successful mill opera- 
tors with half million dollar capi- 
tal. Applicant must be man of 
unquestionable moral standing, with 
ability in manufacturing quality 
flour and meal, capable of taking 
complete charge of plant production 
and laboratory work and must be 
capable of supervising installation 
of machinery and assist in pur- 
chasing same. Must bear most rigid 
investigation. Satisfactory salary to 
right man. Address 1823, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





December 26, 1928 


MANAGER AVAILABLE HAS SPECIAL- 
ized in reorganizing all departments and 
successfully managing good-sized milling 
companies that were losing money, has 
changed several such losing concerns into 
money makers, has always accomplished 
these results when given authority to do the 
things necessary for success and the neces- 
sary money with which to operate; has suc- 
cessfully handled mills grinding hard wheat, 
soft wheat and spring wheat; is looking for 
an opportunity. Address 554, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MAKE YOUR OWN PRICE 


To settle an estate, will sell at sacrifice 
prices all machinery and equipment of mod- 
ern flour and grist mill, built three years 
ago. Equipment includes a new Carter disc 
separator and a new No. 309 Eureka batch 
mixer. Get in touch with us immediately. 
Nelson Machinery Co., Green Bay, Wis. 





FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL 


Electrically operated; 30,000-bu capacity 
elevator; railroad facilities; also feed 
mill in connection; going concern, lo- 
cated in western Illinois; low price; 
easy terms, Address C. H. Heithold, 
P. O. Box 426, Quincy, Ill. 














WELL KNOWN ENGLISH MILL- 


ers of a proprietary brown flour, 
with extensive sales in the United 
Kingdom, invite negotiations with 
American mill with a view to pro- 
duction and marketing in U. S. A. 
on royalty basis. Address 1820, care 
Northwestern Miller, 69 Mark Lane, 
London E. C. 3, England. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 32-IN. BY 8- 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW YORK AGENCY 
Wanted—A good Northwestern or Buffalo 
spring wheat mill for this territory. Must 
have reputation for uniform quality and 
be willing to compete for large business. 
References given. Reply 1830, sare North- 
a Miller, 23-25 Beaver St., New York 

Jity. 








WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN TO 
represent northwestern or southwestern 
mill; had several years’ experience; well 
acquainted with baking and jobbing trade 
in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
Address 1828, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
wide acquaintance with jobbers and bak- 
ers in Michigan and northern Ohio, wishes 
connection with Kansas or northwestern 
mill; best of references. Address 1821, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





CEREAL CHEMIST OF 10 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flour de- 
sires connection with mill; capable taking 
charge of laboratory; thorough knowledge 
of baking, also protein testing; refer- 
ences. Address 1824, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


See the new 
cylinder truck 


Two TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES(?sx2) 














Consult Our Mill Engineering Department 
on Reflowing and Remodeling 


Lower Ash and Lower Operating Costs 








Improved Color....and.... Improved Yield 


CORNELIUS MILL FURNISHING CO. 
‘ ST. LOUIS, MO. - 
“*Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity in America’’ 




















